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PREFACE 


Paovesson Joun Roverr Srruncron Srernsrr, the 
eminent scholar who was originally chosen by the 
* Editors of the Locb Classical Librasy to prepare this 
~~ edition of Strabo, died suddenly on June 15, 1914. 
His many friends and colleagues in the world of 
__ Scholarship were ‘greatly disappointed that he was 
'. thus prevented from bringing to a happy completion 
~ tisk which would have been a fitting consummation 
ofa long and notable career. In accordance with a 
‘desire he expressed to me shortly before his death, 
(and at the invitation of the Editors, I have ventured, 
not without misgivings, teyearry on the woik from 

1. the point where his labours egased. 
} The Introduction snd the Bibliography remain 
substantially as they were left hy Professor Sterrett; 
4 and the translation of the first two books, contained 
} in Volume I. not only is indebted to him for much of 
} its diction, but reveals in other elements of style 
many traces of his individuality. Nevertheless the 
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present version, a fairly literal one perhaps, is so 
remote from the free rendering of Professor Sterrett, 
above all in the technical passages, that it would be 
unjust to hold him responsible for any mistakes or 
infelicities which the reader may now detect, ‘The 
Editors, it is true, at first requested me merely to 
revise and see through the press the first two books 
as Professor Sterrett had lef’ th n to pro- 
ceed independently with the remaining fieen; yet 
‘upon a closer examination of his work both they and 
T decided that to revise it for publication would be 
impossible without destroying its quality and aim, at 
all events for a new translator of the whole. ‘The 
Editors then decided, in view of the purposes of the 
Loeb Library and for the sake of unity in the work 
as a whole, to proceed as the title-page indicates; 
and henee, in order to avoid the danger of attributing 
to Professor Sterrett a method of interpretation for 
which he should not be, held accountable, the pre- 
sent translator has been forced to assume all the 
responsibility from the beginning—for the first two 
books as well as the rest, 

In constituting the Greek text I have tried to 
take into account the work that has been done by 
scholars, not only since the appearance of Meincke's 
edition, but prior to that edition as well, ‘The map 
vi 
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of The Inhabited World according to Strabo (drawn 

by Mr. L. A. Lawrence of Comell University). is 

adapted partly from the Orbis Terrarum secuxdum 
| Strabonem of C, Miller and partly from that of 
W. Sieglin. 

I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to 
my colleagues, Professor Lane Cooper and Professor 
Joseph Quiney Adams, of Cornell University, for 
their criticism of the translation and also to Pro- 
fessor Ora M. Leland, for assistance in technical 
problems related to astronomy. But above all, I 
desire to record an incaleulable debt of gratitude to 
my lamented friend, Professor Sterrett, who, in the 
relation first of teacher and later of colleague, was 
to me, as to many others, an unfailing source of 
inspiration and encouragement, 








HL. J 
April, 1916, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Waar is known about Strabo must be gleaned 
from his own statements seattered up and down the 
pages of his Geography ; this is true not merely of 
his lineage, for we also learn much by inference 
concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur 
named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the 
maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, 
in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4. 10). 
This Dorylaus was one of the officers and friends of 
Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent 
Journeys to Thrace and Greece to enlist mereenary 
troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans 
had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened 
to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war 
between Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige as a 
general caused him to be placed in command of the 
Cuossian army ; his operations resulted in a sweeping 
victory for Cnossus, and great honours were heaped 
upon iim in consequence. At that juncture Euergetes 
‘was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had 
nothing to hope for from the widowed queen and 
young children of the dead king, he cast in his lot 
permanently with the Cnossims, He married at 
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Chossus, where were born his one daughter and two 
sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas, ‘Their very names indi- 
cate the martial proclivities of the family. Stratarchas 
was already an aged man when Strabo saw him, 
Mithridates, surnamed Eupator and the Great, 
succeeded to the throne of Buergetes at the early 
age of eleven years. He had been brought up with 
another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus 
the general. When Mithridates had become king, 
he showed his affection for his playmate Dorylaus, 
by showering honowrs upon hinn, and by making him 
priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which 
caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the king. 
Bot not content with that, Mithridates was desirous 
of conferring benefuctions upon the other members 
of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was 
dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, his sous, now 
grown to manhood, were summoned to the court of 
Mithridates. “The danghter of Lagetas was the 
mother of my mother,” says Strabo. As long as 
fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas 
continued to fare well; but ambition led Dorylaus to 
become a traitor to his royal masters he was con- 
vieted of plotting to surrender the kingdom to the 
Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make him 
kking in return for his treasonable service, ‘The 
details of the sequel are not known; for all that 
Strabo thinks it worth while to say is that the two 
men went down into obscurity and discredit along 
with Dorylaus (10. 4. 10). ‘These ancestors of Strabo 
xii 
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were Greeks, but Asiatic blood also flowed in his 
veins. When Mithridates annexed Colehis, he 
realized the importance of appointing as governors of 
the provinee only his most faithful officals and 
friends, One of these governors was Moaphernes, 
the unele of Strabo's mother on her father's side 
(1.2.18). Meaphernes did not attain to this exalted 
station until towards the close of the reign of 
‘Mithridates, and he shared in the rain of his royal 
master, But other members of the family of Strabo 
escaped that ruin; for they foresaiv the downfall of 
Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending 
storm, One of them was Strabo's paternal grand- 
father, Aeniates by name (if the conjecture of Ettore 
Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for 
hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates 
had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, 
and Tibius’ son Theophilus. Aeniates therefore 
sought to avenge both them and himself; he treason 
ably surrendered fifteen fortresses to Lueullus, who 
made him promises of great advancement in retum 
for this service to the Roman cause. But at this 
juncture Lucullas was superseded by Pompey, who 
hated Lucullus and regarded as his own personal 
enemies all those who had rendered noteworthy 
service to his predecessor. Pompey's hostility to 
Aeniates was not confined to the persecution of him 
in Asia Minor; for, when he had returned to Rome 
after the termination of the war, he prevented the 
Senate from conferring the honours promised bj 
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Lucullus to certain men in Pontus, on the ground that 
the spoils and honours should not be awarded by 
Litcullus, but by himself, the real victor. And so it 
‘came about that Strabo's grandfather failed of the 
reward of his treason (12. 8. 13). A further proof of 
the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo 
is the name of his kinsman Tibius for, says Strabo, 
the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of 
the nations from which they came, or else the names 
that were most current in the countries from which 
they came; for instance, if the slave were « Paph- 
Jagonian, the Athenians would call him ‘Tibius 
(7 3. 12), Thus it appears that Strabo was of 
Taixed Ineage, and that he was descended from 
illustrious Greeks and Asinties who had served the 
Ieings of Pontus as generals, straps, and priests of 
Ma, But by language and education he was 
thoroughly Greek. 

‘Strabo wa8 born in Amasia in Pontus in 64 or 63 
ne. (the later date being the year of Cicero's 
consulate), It is plain that his famtly hed managed 
to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited 
considerable wealth ; for his fortune was sullicient 
to enable him to devote his life to scholarly pursuits 
and to travel somewhat extensively. His edueation 
‘was elaborate, and Greek in character, When he 
vas stil a very young man he studied under Aristo- 
Gemus in Nysa near Tralles in Caria (14, 1. 48) 
His parents may have removed from Amasia to 
[Nyse In consequence of the embarrassing conditions 
xiv 
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brought about by the victories of Pompey, the enemy 
of their house; but the boy may have been sent to 
study in Nyse before the overthrow of Mithridates 
the Great; and, if s0, he was probably sent thither 
because one of his kinsmen held high office in the 
neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, 
when Mithyidates the Great ordered the killing of 
the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in 
service in Tralles, was employed by the Trallians to 
do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo- 
philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same 
person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, 
fam execution that caused Strabo's paternal grand- 
father to betray the king and desert to Lucullus, 

In 44 2.0. Strabo went to Rome by way of 
Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius 
Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, and that general died 
in 44 nc. (This was also the year of the deith of 
Caesar.) Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old 
at the time of his first visit to Rome. In connexion 
with his account of Amisus (12. 3.16) we read that 
Strabo studied under Tyrannion. That instruction 
rust have been received at Rome; for in 66 me. 
Lucullus had taken Tyrannion as a captive to Rome, 
where he gave instruction, among others, to the two 
sons of Cicero, It is Cicero (dd Alt, 2, 6. 1) who 
tells us that Tyrannion was also a distinguished 
geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the 
paths of geographical study. It was probably also 
at Rome that Strabo had the good fortune to attend 
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the lectures of Xenarchus (14. 5. 4), the Peripatetic 
philosopher j for he tells us that Xenarchus abandoned 
Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, 
‘Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession 
of teacher. He algo tells us that he “ Aristotelized ” 
slong with Bosthus (the Stofe philosopher of Sidon), 
ox, in other words, under Xenarebus in Rome 
(16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fe 00, 
quoted from Athenaens 14. 75. p. 657), and it has 
been argued from that statement that Poseidonius, 
too, was one of Strabo's teachers. But in spite of 
the fact that his teachers were Peripateties, there 
‘ean be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of 
Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3. 4); 
he speaks of “our Zeno” (1. 2. 34); again, he 
says: “For in Poseidonius there is much inguiry 
{nto causes and much imitating of Aristotle—pre- 
cisely what our School avoids, on account of the ob- 
scurity of the causes” (2.9.8). Stephanus Byzantins 
calls him “the Stoic philosopher.” Strabo lets his 
adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, 
land he even contrasts the doctrines of Stoieism with 
those of the Peripatetic School, What had brought 
about his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may 
have been due to Athenodorus; for in his account 
of Petra he says that it is well-governed, and “my 
friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has spoken to 
me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4, 2]). This 
philosopher-friend was the Stoic Athenodorus, the 
teacher and friend of Augustus. Strabo makes his 
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position in regard to the popular religion quite clear 
in several passages; he insists that while such 
religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in 
check, it is unworthy of the scholar. “For in deal- 
ing with a crowd. of women, at least, or with any 
promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence 
them by reason or exhort them to reverenee, piety, 
and faith ; nay, there is need of religious fear also, 
and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, 
snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, 
and so is the entire ancient theology” (1.2.8) In 
speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans 
(7.3. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the 
observances of public worship are ruining the world 
financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful pieture 
of the absence of real religion behind those same 
observances of public worship. Yet Strabo had 
a religion, and even though he believed that causes 
are past finding out, he nevertheless believed in 
Providence as the great First Cause. He sets forth 
the Stoie doctrine of “conformity to nature” at 
some length in speaking of Egypt (17.1. 36), and he 
also adverts to ft in his account of the river-system 
of France (4. 1. 14). 

As for his political opinions, he seems to have 
followed Polybius in his profound respect for the 
Romans, with whom, apparently, he is in entire 
sympathy ; he never fails to show great. admiration, 
not only for the political grandeur of the Roman 
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Empire, but for its wise administration as well ; he is 
convinced of the necessity of a central monarchial 
power: ‘The excellence of the government and of 
the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which has 
often been tom by civil war from the very time when 
it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, 
from proceeding further in the ways of error aud 
corruption, But it would be difficult for the Romans 
to gover so vast an empire in any other way than 
by entrusting it to one person—as it wore, to a 
father. And certainly at no other period have the 
Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect perce 
and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus 
gave them from the very moment when he was 
clothed with autocratie power, a peace which 
Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give 
them at the present moment; for he makes Augustus 
the pattern in his policy and administration; and 
Germanicus and ‘Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who 
are now serving in the government of their father, 
also make Augustus their pattern” (6.4.2). And 
he constantly takes the Roman point of view. For 
instance, in leading up to his account of the de- 
struction of Corinth by Mummius, he tells us that 
the Corinthians had perpetrated manifold outrages 
on the Romans ; he does indeed mention the feeling 
of pity to which Polybius gave expression in telling 
of the sack of Corinth, and says that Polybius was 
horrified at the contempt shown by the Roman 
soldiery for the sacred offerings and the masterpieces 
xvii 
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of art; ‘for Polybius says he personally saw how 
paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw 
the soldiers playing dice on them.” But Strabo gives 
us to understand that his own private feeling is that 
the Corinthians were merely paying for the many 
fnsults they had heaped on the Romans (8, 6. 23). 
He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman 
conquest of his own native country (12, 3. 98). He 
seems to be thoroughly Roman at heart; for the 
Romans have united the world under one beneficent 
administration (1. 1.16); by the extinetion of the 
pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tra 
‘quillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel 
(2.5; 14 3, 35 16. 2 20); a country becomes 
prosperous just as soon as it comes umder the Roman 
sway (3. 8. 8), which opens up means of inter- 
‘communication (2. 5, 26); friendship and alliance 
‘with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing 
them (8. 1. 8; 4. 1.6); so does the establishment of 
a Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4). 

‘We have seen that Strabo went to Rome in 44 nc, 
‘and that he was ninetéen or twenty years old at that 
time, He made several other journeys to Rome: 
we find him there in 35 n.c.; for that is the date of 
the execution of Selurus (6, 2 6), which Strabo 
witnessed, He was then twenty-nine years old. 
He was in Rome about 31 n.c.; for he saw the 
painting of Dionysus by Aristeides (one of those 
paintings seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) in 
the temple of Ceres in Rome, and he adds: But 

xix 
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recently the temple was destroyed by fire, and the 
painting perished” (8. 6. 23), It is known from 
Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was 
burned in 31 mc. He was thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. We know of still another 
Journey to Rome : I landed on the island of Gyaros, 
Where I found a small village inhabited by fisher- 
men; when we sailed from the island, we took on 
board one of those fishermen who had been sent on 
‘a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, 
on his way [fom Fgypt] to celebrate his triumph 
after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we 
questioned this fishermen, and he told us that he 
had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute” 
(10. 8. 8). Here we find Strabo journeying from 
‘Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and 
Corinth, and the clear inference is that he was on 
his way to Rome at the time, ‘This was in 29 2. 

and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. 
‘Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of 
hhis vietory at Actium (7. 7. 6), and it is not un- 
likely that Strabo visited the new city on that 
voyage. In 25 and 24 nc. he is in Egypt, and 
accompanies Aelins Gallus up the Nile, proceeding 
as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia 
12). At that time he was thirty-nine years old, He 
‘was still in Egypt when Augustus was in Samos in 20 
a,c, (14. 1. 14). Hee was then forty-four years old 
Accordingly he lived for more than five years in 
Alexandria, and we may infer that it was in the 
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‘Alexandrian library that he made from the works of 
his predecessors those numerous exeerpts with which 
hhis book is filled. We find him again in Rome about 
7 ne.; for in his description of Rome he mentions 
buildings that were erected after 20 nc. the last of 
them being the portico of Livia, which was dedi- 
cated in 7 nec. (6. 3. 8). This was perhaps his final 
visit to Rome, and he was then fifty-six or fifty-seven 
‘years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four 
years old, for he chronicles the death of Juba in 
21 an, but the last twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years of his life were spent far from Rome, and 
probably in his native Amasia. His residence at this 
remote place made it impossible for him to follow 
the course of recent political events and to incor- 
porate them in the revised edition of his bool. 
Strabo thought that he had travelled much, He 
says: “ Now I shall tell what part of the Jand and 
sea I have myself visited and concerning what part 1 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from 
Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite 
Sardinia, and in the direction of the South I have 
travelled from the Buxine Sea as far as the frontiers 
of Ethiopia. And you could not find another person 
among the writers on Geography who has travelled 
‘over much more of the distances just mentioned 
than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than, 
T in the western regions have not covered as much 
ground in the east, and those who have travelled 
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more in the eastern countries are behind me in the 
western countries ; and the same holds true in re- 
gard to the regions towards the South and North” 
(2.5.11). And yet it eannot be said that he was a 
{great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled 
for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason 
for his journeys will presently appear, He saw little 
even of Italy, where he seems to have followed 
without much devintion the roads Brindisi-Rome, 
Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia, It does 
not appear that he lived for any very long streteh 
of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained with 
positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other 
than Corinth—-not even Athens, strange as. this 
may seem. In the South and the East his travels 
‘were more extensive: in the South he visited the Nile 
valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia; he was at 
Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the river 
Pyramus, Hicrapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Carla, and 
Ephesus he was acquainted with Pontus; he visited 
Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea; he travelled over Ci- 
licia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, 
‘Tralles, and probably also Synnada, Magnesia, 
Smyma, the shores of the Euxine, and Bei 
Syria. Though we may not limit the places he sew to 
the places actually mentioned as having been seen 
by him, still it is clear that his journeys were not 50 
wide as we should have expected in the case of a 
‘man who was travelling in the interest of science, 
Ettore Pais seems to make good his contention that 
xxii 
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the work of Strabo was not written by a man who 
was travelling on his own account and for scientific 
reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to 
study wliat circumstances and the pleasure of others 
gave him an opportunity of knowing. He contends, 
further, that it was for the sake of others that 
Strabo made his journeys ; that he was instructor and 
politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly in 
the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank 
that he was the teacher and guide of eminent mei 
Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and 
teachers who were bom in the East—the list is a 
Jong one; and we are fain to believe that he oceu- 
pied a similar social position, He insists that his 
Geography is political: The greater part of Geo- 
graphy subserves the uses of states and their rulers; 
Geography as a whole is intimately connected with 
the funetions of persons in’ positions of political 
leadership (1. 1. 16); Geography is particularly use- 
fal in the conduct of great military undertakings 
(1.1. 17); it serves to regulate the conduct and 
answer the needs of ruling princes (I. 1. 18). Pre- 
sumably it was with just such people that he travelled, 
But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in their 
contention that the men with whom and in whose 
interest he travelled were Romans, and he makes out 
a good case when he argues that Strabo wrote his 
Geography in the interest of Pythodoris, Queen of 
Pontus. Even the great respect shown by Strabo 
for Augustus, Rome, and Tiberius is to be explained 
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by the circumstances in which he found hitnself; for 
subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, 
‘and as for Pythodoris, she owed her throne to 
‘Augustus fully as much a5 to Polemon. It was good 
business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching 
of the book and the insertion in it of the many 
compliments to Tiberius—all of which were added 
after the accession of that prince, and for fear of 
him, rather than out of respect for him. 

“The question as to when and where Strabo wrote 
bis geographical work has long been a burning 
one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese 
Seemed to settle the question, when ,he maintained 
that Strubo wrote his Historical Geography at Rome, 
at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied ex- 
‘alted positions in the political world of Rome; and 
that he acted as the companion of those friends, 
accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from 
Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Rome; 
‘and forther that it was at Rome that he wrote his 
Geography, between the years 18 and 19 a.n. Inthe 
‘main, selolars had accepted the views of Niese, until 
Pais entered the ficld with his thesis that Strabo 
wrote hig work, not at the instigation of politicians at 
Rome, but from the point of view of a Greek from 
‘Asia Minor, and in the interest of Greeks of that 
region that the material for the Geography was 
collected at Alexandria and Rome, but that the 
‘actual writing of the book and the retouching of it at 
a Inter period were done at Amasia, far from Rome— 
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‘a fact which accounts for his omissions of events, 
his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information 
concerning, and his failure to mention, occurrences 
that would surely have found a place in his book if 
it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for 
the surprising fact that Strabo's Geography was not 
known to the Romans—not even to Pliny—although 
it was well-known in the East, for Josephus quotes 
from it, 

‘To go somewhat more mninutely into this question, 
it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius 
more than twenty times, but the events he deseribes 
axe all connected with the civil wars thet occurred 
after the death of Caesar and with the period in 
the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle 
of Actium (in $1 nc) and 7 n.c, He rarely mentions 
events in the life of Augustus between 6 2.c. and 
14 an., and, as he takes every opportunity to praise 
‘Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be 
‘accounted for if he wrote his Geography about 18 
‘Aw. The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo 
wrote the book before 5 n,c. and shortly after 9 2.¢, 
or, in other words, ebout nc. Such matters as the 
defeat of Varus and the triumph of Germanteus 
‘were not contained in the original publication of the 
work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which 
was made about the year 18.4.0. The list of the 
Roman provinees governed by the Roman Senate, on 
the last page of the book, was written between 22.nc. 
and I] nc. and Strabo himself says that it was 
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antiquated; it was retouched about 7 n.c, not at 
Rome, but far from Rome, The facts are similar in 
the mention he makes of the liberality of ‘Tiberius 
to the cities of Asia Minor that had been destroyed 
by earthquakes; in the case of the coronation 
of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 s.p.), and in 
the ease of the death of Juba, which occurred not 
Inter thon 23 a.n., Strabo made no use of the map 
of Agrippa—an omission with which he has been 
reproached—for the very good reason that the map 
of Agrippa had not been completed in 7 n.c., 

If Strabo first published his Geography in 7 nc, 
St appeared when he was fifty-six or fifty-seven years 
old, ata time when he was still in full possession of 
all his physical and mental powers. But if we say, 
with Niese and his followers, that the work was 
written between 18 and 19 ax, we thereby maintain 
that Strabo began to write his Geography when he 
had passed the eighth decade of his life. He him- 
self compares his book to a colossal statue, and it i 
incredible that he could have carried out such a 
stupendous work after having passed his ejghtieth 
yeStrabo is so well-known as a geographer that it 
is often forgotten that he was a historian before 
he was @ geographer. Indeed it may be believed 
that he is a geographer because he had been a 
historian, and that the material for his Geography 
was collected along with that for his Historical 
Sketches, which comprised forty-seven, books (see 
xvi 
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1. 1, 22-28, and 2. 1. 9, and footnotes), But his 
Geography alone has eome down to us. In this con- 
nexion it will be useful to read Strabo's own account 
of his Historieal Sketches and his Geography: “In 
short, this book of mine should be generally useful 
—usefil alike to the statesman and to the publie at 
Jarge—as was my work on History. In this work, 
1s in that, I mean by ‘statesman,’ not the man who 
is wholly unedueated, but the man who has taken 
the round of courses usual in the ease of freemen 
or of students of philosophy. For the man who 
hhas given no thought to virtue and to practical 
‘wisdom, and to what has been written about them, 
would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg~ 
‘ment upon the matters of historical fet that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. And so, 
after I had written my Historical: Sketches, which 
have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political 
philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise 
‘also ; for this work itself is based on the same plan, 
fand is addressed to the sume class of readers, and 
particularly to men of exalted stations in life. 
Furthermore, just ns im my Historical Sketches only 
the incidents in the lives of distinguished men sre 
recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are 
‘omitted, so in this work also I must leave untouched 
‘what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my 
attention to what is noble and great, and to what 
contains the practically useful, or memorable, or 
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entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits 
of colossnl statues we do not examine ench individual 
part with minute care, but rather consider the 
oneral effect and endeavour to see i the statue as 
2 whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be 
judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it 
Qeals with the facts about lange things only, and 
Wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the 
interest of the studious or the practical man, 1 
Ihave said thas much to show that the present work 
fs a serious one and one worthy of « philosopher” 
(1. 1. 22-83). 

“The Geography of Strabo is far more than a 
mere geography. It is an encyclopaedia of 
formation concerning the various countries of the 
Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the 
Christian era; it is an historieal geography ; and, 
28 Dubois and Tozer point out, it is a philosophy of 
geography. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO 


BOOK I 
1 


1. Tur science of Geography, which I now propose 
to havesignty i, 1 Shy quite at ahach as aay other 
seience, a concern of the philosopher; and the cor- 
rectness of mny view is clear for many reasons. In 
‘the first place, those who in earliest times ventured 
to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers 
Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximan- 
der’s fellow-citizen Hecatacus—just as Bratosthenes 
has already said; philosophers, too, were Democritus, 
Endoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of 
Yheir times; and further, their suecessors—Lratos- 
‘thenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers. 
Jn the second place, wide learning, whieh alone makes 
it possible to undertake a work on geography, is pos- 
sseaved solely by the man who has investigated things 
oth human and divine—knowledge of which, they 
say, constitutes philosophy. And £0, too, the utility 
of geography—and its utility is manifold, not only 
Gs regards the activities of statesmen and_comman- 
Gers but also as regards knowledge both of the 
heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, 
plants, fruits, and everything else to be seen in 
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various regions—the utility of geography, I say, pre- 
supposes in the geographer the same philosopher, 
the man who busies himself with the investigation of 
the art of life, that is, of happiness. 

2. But I mast go back and consider each one of 
these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that 
both T'and my predecessors, one of whom was Hip- 
pparchus himself, are right in regarding Homer as the 
Founder of the seience of geography; for Homer has 
surpassed all men, both of ancient and modern times, 
not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also, I 
might say, in his acquaintance with all that pertains 
to public life. And this acquaintance made him 
busy himself not only about public activities, to the 
end that he might learn of as many of them as 
possible and give an account of them to posterity, 
but also about the geography both of the individual 
countries and of the inhabited world at large, both 
Jand and sea; for otherwise he would not have gone 
to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, 
‘encompassing the whole of it in his description. 

'3. In the first place, Homer declares that the 
inhabited world is washed on all sides by Oceanus, 
and this is true; and then he mentions some of 
the countries by name, while he leaves us to infer 
the other countries from hints; for instance, he 
expressly mentions Libya! Ethiopia, Sidonians, and 
Brembians—and by Erembians he probably means 
‘Arabian Troglodytes*—whereas he only indicates 
in general terms the people who live in the far 
east and the far west by saying that their countries 
fare washed by Oceanus. For he mekes the sun to 


4 caye-dwellers.” ‘They lived on the western shores of 
the Red Sea, 
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rise out of Oceanus and to set in Oceanus; and he 
refers in the same way to the constellations : «Now 
the sun was just beating on the fields as he climbed 
heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowin 
Ocemus:” And the sun's bright fight droppe 
into Oceanus, drawing black night across the earth.” 
‘And he declares that the stars also rise from Oceans 
“after having bathed in Oceanus.” 

‘4. As for the people of the west, Homer makes 
plain that they were prosperous and that they lived 
in a temperate climato—doubtless having heard of 
the wealth of Iberia.) and how, in quest of that 
‘wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him 
the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest 
times became masters of most of the country (it 
was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). 
For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blows and 
there it is that. Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, 
to which he declares Menelaus will be sent by the 
gods: “But the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm; but always 
Oceanus sendeth’ forth the breeses of the clesr- 
Dlowing? Zephyrus.” 

Tr, doth Inlands of the Blest lie to the 
westward of most western Maurusia,* that is, west 


2 What is now Portugal and Spain. 
2 Sve page 107. 

» Btrabo has in mind the Canary Talands. 
4 That fe, Morosee, approximately, 
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of the region where the end of Maurusia runs close 
to that of Iberia, And their name shows that 
because those islands were near to.blessed countries 
they too were thought to be blessed abodes. 

6 Furthermore, Homer assuredly makes it plain 
that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on 
the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end of 
the earth, when he speaks of the Ethiopians that 
are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men” (and 
indeed the words “are sundered in twain” are not 
carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that 
they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says 
‘for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanns, unto the noble 
Ethiopians for a feast." And he has left us to infer 
‘that the farthest Iand in the north is also bounded 
by Oceanus when he says of the Bear that “She 
alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus.” ‘That 
i, by the terms *Bear”” and “Wain” he means the 
arctic circle”; for otherwise he would not have 
said of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the 
Daths of Oceanus,” since so many stars complete 
‘their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the 
hheavens which was always visible to him. So it is 
not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the 
ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two 5 
for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other 
Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, 
‘and that the star-group did not become known as 
such to the Grecks until the Phoenicians so desig- 
nated it and used it for purposes of navigation ; the 
same is true of Berenice's Hair and of Canopus, for 
we know that these two constellations have received, 


1 ortho meaning of the tem “arets ciclo” arsong the 
ancients, ee 2. 2. aod footnote, 
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their names quite recently, and that there are many 
constellations still unnamed, just a5 Aratus says. 
Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in 
seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, he alters 
the text of Homer so as to make it read, “ And the 
arctic circle? alone hath no part in the baths of 
Oceanus.” Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, 
who likewise employs “the Bear” for “the arctic 
circle”: “The Bear forms limits of morning and 
evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow 
from fair skies"; for the aretie circle, and not the 
Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the stars neither 
rise nor set. Accordingly, by «the Bear,” which he 
also calls “the Wain” and describes as keeping watch 
upon Orion, Homer means the “aretie circle,” and 
by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he 
makes the stats to set and from which he males them 
toke, And when he says that the Bear makes its 
revolution in that region without having a part in 
Gssanos, he kaowo tit the areie cle oarkes the 
most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe 
the poet’s verse in this way, then we should interpret 
the terrestrial horizon as closely corresponding to 
Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth 
if we may believe the evidence of our senses—at 
its most northerly inhabited point. And so, in the 
opinion of Homer, this part of the earth also is 


* Grates emended Homer's feminine form of the adjetive 
for ane Ue he mnie a 
‘gaee with “erotic eee” and aot with Bear 
rll wih uso caret, vids be aren 
roughly into fore quarters, vz.? the Bear (norh), morsog 
{eat evening (nest), and the region opponte tho. Boat 
(ently Stell nterpttaion of Herston at ogtds 
{ho teal circle” in elogethr reaonabo. 
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washed by Oceanus. Furthermore, Homer knows 
of the men who live farthest north; and while 
he does not mention them by name—and even to 
the present day there is no common term that will 
embrace them all—he characterises them by their 
mode of life, describing them as “nomads,” and as 
“proud mare-mnilkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless 
folk.” 

7. In other ways, too, Homer indicates that 
Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as 
follows: “For Iam going to visit the limits of the 
dountifal earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods.” 
By these words he means that Oceanus touches all 
the extremities of the earth; and these extremities 
form a cirele round the earth. Again, in the story of 
the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places 
Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the 
shield of Achilles. It is another proof.of the same 
eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignor- 
ant about the ebb and flow of the tide of Oceanus 5 for 
he speaks of “Oceanus that foweth ever back upon 
himself” and also says: “For thrice a day she! 
spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down,” 
For even if it be “twice” and not “thrice” —it may 
be that Homer really strayed from the fact om this 
point, or else tht there is corruption in the text? 
—the principle of his assertion remains the same, 
‘And even the phrase “gently-flowing” contains a 
reference to the flood-tide, which comes with a gentle 











4 Homer here refers to Oharybils, Strabo himself seene 
to be doing Homie an injustie by confusing the behaviour 
of, Ghatylais with the tides of Oceanus 

1 Bee 1. 2.10, where Polybius is refered to as making a 
similar statement, 
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swell, and not with a violent current. Poseidontus 
conjectures both from Homer's reference to the head- 
ands as sometimes covered with the waves and some- 
times bare, and from his ealling Oceanus a river, that 
by the current of Oceanus Homer is indieating the 
flow of the tides. The first conjectare of Poseidoniusis 
correet, but the second is unreasonable. For the 
swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, and 
still Jess so is the ebb. ‘The explanation given by 
Crates is more plausible, Homer speaks of the whole 
of Oceanus as deep-flowing” and ‘back-fowing,” 
and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a 
part of Oceanns as a river, or as a “river-stream "5 
and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not 
of the whole, when he says: “Now after the ship 
hhad left the riverstream of Oceanus, and was come 
to the wave of the wide sca.” Not the whole, I 
say, but the stream of the river, which. stream’ is 
in Oceanus, being therefore a part of ity and this 
stream, Crates says, isa sort of estuary or gulf, which 
stretches from the winter tropie! in the direction of 
the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary 
‘and still be in Oceanus; but it is not possible for 
‘a man to leave the whole and still be in the whole. 
‘At any rate Homer says: “The ship had left the 
river-stream, and was come to the wave of the sea,” 
where “the sea” is surely nothing other than Ocean- 
Us} if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion be- 
‘eomes:“ After Odysseus had gone out of Oceanus, he 
feame into Oceanus.” But that is a-matter to be 
discussed at greater length. 

2 Strabo placed the ‘summer tropie” and “winter tropio” 
reapectively ot 24° north and south of the equator. ‘They 
Torpeqpond) therefore, pretty closely to our Trople of Cancer 
hd Tropic of Capricorn. - 
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8, We may learn both from the evidence of our’ 
senses and from experience that the inhabited world 
is an island ; for wherever it has been possible for man 
to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, 
and this sea we call “Oceanus.” And wherever we 
hhave not been able to lean by the evidence of our 
senses, there reason points the way, . For example, 
as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited 
earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusi 

fide, one may sail wholly around them and continue 
the voyage for a considerable distance along the 
northern and southern regions; and as for the rest 
of the distance around the inhabited earth which 
has not been visited by us up to the present time 
(because of the fact that the navigators who sailed 
in opposite directions towards each other never 
met), itis not of very great extent, if we reckon from 
the parallel distances that have been traversed by 
us, It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided 
into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so 
narrow and that prevent the eireumnavigation ; it is 
more likely that itis one confiuent and continuous sea. 
For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turn- 
ed back without having achieved their purpose, sey 
that they were made to turn back, not because of any 
continent that stood in their way and hindered their 
farther advance, inasmuch as the sea still continued 
open as before, but because of their destitution and 
Yoneliness. This theory accords better, too, with the 
behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the ebb 
and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the 
same principle, or else one that does not vary much, 
accounts for the ebanges both of high tide and low 
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tide, as would be the case if their movements were 
produced by one sea and were the result of one 

9. Hipparchus is not convincing when he con- 
tradicts this view on the ground, fitst, that the ocean 
does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, 
that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that 
the Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one un- 
broken circle. In support of his opinion that the 
ocean docs not behave uniformly he appeals to the 
authority of Scleueus of Babylon. But for a further 
iscussion of the ocean and its tides I refer the reader 
to Poseidonfus and Athenodorus, who have examined 
the argument on this subject with thoroughness. For 
my present purpose I merely add that st is better to 
accept this view of the uniform behaviour of the 
ocean; and that the farther the mess of water may 
extend around the earth, the better the heavenly 
bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise 
therefrom. 

10, Homer, then, knows and clearly deseribes the 
remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds 
it and he is just as familiar with the regions of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars 
of Heracles? you will find that the Mediterranean 
Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and 
farther on by the part of the continent lying over 
against Cyprus ; then by the territory of the Solymi, 
by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard 
between Mycale and the Troad, together with the 
islands adjacent thereto; and all these lands are 





1 Boo 8, 7pand 1,812, A doctrine of the Soles, 
+ See 5.6. 6 for the didtrst concpiionn of what the 
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mentioned by Homer, as well as those farther on, 
about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as 
Colchis and the limits of Jason's expedition; more 
than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because 
he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows 
the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of 
the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in 
Homer's own time or shortly before his time, over- 
ran the whole country from the Bosporus to Ionia 
At least, he intimates that the very climate of their 
‘country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are 
“shrouded in mist and in clond, and never does the 
shining sun look upon them, butdeadly night isspread, 
o'er thei,” Homer also knows of the River Ister,t 
sinee he mentions Mysians, a ‘Thracian tribe that 
lives on the Ister, More than that, he knows the 
sea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as 
far as the Pencus? River; for he speaks of Paeonians, 
of Athos and Axius? and of their neighbouring 
fslands, And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as 
far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety. 
And yet more, he knows the promontories of Ttaly 
also, for he speaks of Temesa and of Sicily; he also 
knows about the headland eapes of Iberia, and of the 
wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between 
these countries there are some countries which he 
leaves out, one might pardon him; for the professed 
geographer himself omits many details, And we 
might pardon the poet even if he has inserted things 


> Danube, * Salambrla, —_-* The Rivor Vardar, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 10-12 


of a mythical nature in his historical and didactic 
narrative. ‘That deserves no censure; for Eratos- 
thenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of 
every poet is to entertain, not to instruct; indeed 
the Wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the con- 
trary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.? 
Bot later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater 
length, when I come to speak of Homer again, 

Ii, For the moment what Ihave already said is 
sufficient, I hope, to show that Homer was the first 
geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors 
of Homer in geography were also notable men and 
familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that 
the first two successors of Homer were Anaximander, 
a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataens 
of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first. to pub- 
lish a geographical map, and that Hecatacus left 
behind him a work on geography, a work believed to 
bbe his by reason of its similarity to his other writings. 

12, Assucedly, however there is meed of eneyelo- 

ic learning for the study of geography, as many 
Kn have sleaiy seated; ar Hipparchus, too, in his 
treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that it is 
impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, 
to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography 
without the determination of the heavenly bodies and 
of the eclipses which have been observed; for 
instance, it is impossible to determine whether 
Alexandria in Egypt is north or south of Babylon, or 
how much north or south of Babylon it is, without in- 
vestigation through the means of the “climata.”? In 
latitude through various well-nown places, and thes formed 
‘eile lati hice eli climeta By mete of 

the aolstitial day he determined the width of each ‘el 
Aifferonces of Isttade, and 20 on. But Strabo uses the torm 
primarily in referenco'to tho parallels of latitade themselves. 
23 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 12-14 


like manner, we cannot accurately fix points that lie 
at varying distances from us, whether to the east or 
the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of 
the sun and the moon.! That, then, is what Hippar- 
chus says on the subject. 

13. All those who undertake to deseribe the 
distinguishing features of countries devote special 
attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining 
tatters of shape, of size, of distances between points, 
‘and of “climata,” as well as matters of heat and cold, 
and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, an architect in constructing @ house, or an 
‘engineer in founding a city, would make provision for 
fll these conditions ; and all the more would they be 
‘considered by the man whose purview embraced the 
‘whole inhabited world; for they concer him more 
than anyone else. Within the area of small countries 
ft involves no very groat dizerepancy if a given place 
be situated more towards the north, or more towards 
the south; but when the area is that of the whole 
round of the inhabited world, the north extends to 
{the remote confines of Scythia and Celtiea,? and the 
south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the 
difference between these two extremes is very great, 
‘The same thing holds true also as regards @ man's 
living in India or Iberia ; the one country is in the far 
east, and the other is in the far west; indeed, they 
fre, in a sense, the antipodes of each other, as we 
know. 

Td. Everything of this kind, since it is caused by 
the movement of the sun and the other stars as well 


1 That ia, by a compariaon of the observations of the same 
ectigay, insite from the diferent points of observation. 
2 france, approximately. 
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as by their tendency towards the centre, compels 
us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our 
individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see 
very great variations in the positions of inhabited 
places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences 
between countries, how em he discuss his subject 
correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, 
‘even superficially, to any of these matters? For even. 
i it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because 
of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state, to 
make everything scientifically accurate, it will natur- 
ally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the 
‘man in public life is able to follow the thought. 

15, Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted 
his thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof 
from the earth as a whole: for itis obviously absurd, 
if'a man who desired to give a clear exposition of 
the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of 
the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes, 
of instruction, and yet had paid no attention to the 
earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but 
a part—neither as to its size, nor its character, nor its 
position in the universe, nor even whether the world 
is inhabited only in the one part in which we live, oF 
in a number of parts, and if so, how many such parts 
there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited 
part is, what its natare is, and why it is uninhabited. 
Te seems, then, that the special branch of geography 
represents a union of meteorology? and geometry, 
since it unites terrestrial and eclestial phenomena as 





2 Seo § 20 (following), and feotnato. 
2 The Greek word here inclules our scionce of astronomy 
‘a woll as our scionco of metoctology. 
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being very closely related, md in no sense separated 
from each other “as bewven is high above the 
cath.” 

16, Well, then, to this encyclopaedic knowledge let 
us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of 
animals and plants and everything useful or harmful 
that is produced by land orsea (this definition will, 
think, inake clear what I mean by “terrestrial his- 
tory”). In fact all such studies are important as 
prelintinary helps toward complete understanding. 
And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and. 
of the species of animals and plants, we must add a 
Knowledge of all that pertains to the seas for in a 
sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the 
land than to the sca. That the benefit is great to 
anyone who has become possessed of information of 
this character, is evident both from anctent traditions 
and from reason. At any rate, the pocts declare that 
the wisest heroes were those who visited many places 
and roamed over the world; for the poets regard it as 
a great achievement to hive “seen the cities and 
Known the minds of many men.” Nestor boasts of 
having lived among the Lapithae, to whom he bad 
gone as an invited guest, “from a distant land afar— 
for of themselves they summoned me.” Menclaus, 
too, makes a similar boast, when he says: “I roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicis and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya” 











ip Cardrras, for neydnat 19 yates rhs xdpar che gla al 
Ber tal etdr Ulan. npondtvas Bo nal rd rie Gedderns 
Eediay Stercote, approving 

"A. Miller tranapoaoy the words rdrea yp 1 
Place from a position before nel rv ‘pawada Cline 8 
TA. Voge, Sterrett, approving. 
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apoabels nad 7d Blopa ris xépas,* 
toa 7 dpves Apap xepaad redddovor 
pls yap theres pra redeorpipoy els aveavrov. 
emt 88 rv Abyurtlay Oni 
(ap wretora péper felSepos Epoupa: (Od. 4. 229) 
rea) 
al éxardunvdol elat, Bimedaros 8 dv’ éedorny 
dvkpes &ouyveicr oly Yrroraw kat Sxeaduv. 
i$. 883) 
eat thy Hpacha eleds dard fs odds dumerplas 
re ral ioropias NexSivat 
poydduv émiboropa Epyor. (Od, 21. 26) 
be re? B) vhs madaniis porfuns wad de rod Abyou 
propéiran ra AexSerra év- dpyats oq adv. 
Fatgepcvroy 3° brdyecBas Soxet por mpds 7a 
viv’ éxelvos 6 dbyo05, bide Tis yeoypaplas 7d 
mboy dor? pds ras xpelas was woderuxds. ybpa 
mp tav mpdkedy core of xal® Bddarra, fy 
clnodperr Tay pay wurpdv waxpd, ray 82 peyDdov 
peyidnr peyiorn 8 4 obunaca, Aymep Ulos 
raroiper oixovpéry, Save tv welotav mpd~ 
Fear atin dv el xeopa. dyworor 88 rv azparn- 
Raray, door Bivavras ‘yhs wad Oaddrrns Apyewr, 
Ym ual rédas ovrdyorres els play eEovolay 
real Biolenaw rodurieyy. Sov oby, Bre} yew 
Ypabuc) aca eri ras madgas dvdyeras rds 
1 A Miller tranaposes the wordo =pordds wal 1b I 
sxépas to this plooe from & potion altar reAdBe% 5 
Sprering. 
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and at this point he added the distinctive peculiarity 
of the country—where lambs are horned from the 
birth for theta the ewes yean thrice within the fll 
circle of a year.” And in speaking of Thebes in Egypt, 
he saye that Egypt is the country “where eur the 
grainegiver yields herbs in plenty”; and again he 
says: “Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally 
forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses 
and chariots." And doubtless it was because of Her- 
acles’ wide experience and information that Homer 
speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of 
great adventures.” And my contention, made at the 
atset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient 
tradition. And that other argument, it seems to mne, 
is adduced with especial force in reference to present 
day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geo- 

raphy subserves the needs of states; for the scene of 
{the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling- 
place of man. ‘The scene is small when the activities 
fre of small importance, and large when they are of 
large importance ; and thelargest is the scene that em- 
braces all the rest (which we call by the special name 
of “the inhabited world”), and this, therefore, would 
be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
Moreover, the greatest generalsare without exeeption 
men who are able to hold sway over and and sea, and. 
to unite nations and cities under one government and 
political administration, It is therefore plain that 
geography as a whole bas a direct bearing upon the 
Activities of commanders; for it describes continents 








2 fee, Meingko, for de 3. 
+}, Corais deletes, before adnarra; Meineke following 5 
(©. Maller approving. 
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Te repidyours wal Tas by airp. addov 5’ kar’ 
Brra don Brvacrevévrer Kal dx EXrns éorlas 
teal dpgys 70s mpdgers mpoxerptouéoaw xab émex- 
rewbroy 7d Ths Hyenovlas wbyebos, ode én’ Lons 
Buvardy ob? deeivars dave qvupiterr obre rots 
‘yewrpagodour axa 7 paddov xal Frrov od 
PD tudorépots Kaboparar totais. wos ep dv 
ben tons wdvr etvas gavep ovpBaby ris oun- 
Tdans oixounéons ind play dpyhy wal rodurelay 
Emnypbrys- GAN 08! obras, adda Ta dpyurépw 
padhov dv yraplforro. eal mpooyor} rata Es 
mrebvov eubaviterr, i ely qudpinar raira yap 
real vis xpelas dyurépo dorks. dar’ ob ay ln 
Barpacrer, ob8 el Addo ply "Toots mpooreot 
yoporpdos, danas B& Aidioyrn, Erdos Be 
HExxyor wal “Paopaloss. th yap dv npoaifeoe 


C10 7G map’ Trbots yew, by Kab 7a xara Bow- 


rods ofrw godteu, os “Opnpos 
ot 8 “Cplny évtpovro kal Adniba rerpijeaoay 
Lyoivéy re Zed dov rer (CL. 2, 496), 


july BL mpooreers rd 88 trap’ "InBois obra xa 

Ta wal’ éeaora odeért. 018 dp H xpela 
+ sporhect, ©. Melos, on MS. authority. 
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and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the 
whole inhabited world, but also those outside these 
Iimits. And the description which geography gives 
{sof importance to these men who are concerned as to 
whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether 
Known or unknown, For thusthey ean manage their 
various affairs in a more sitisfuctory manner, if they 
Know how large a country is, how it lies, and what 
are its pec cithet of sky or soil. But, be- 
eause different kings rule in different quarters of the 
world, and carry on their activities from different 
centres and starting-points, and Keep extending the 
borders of their empires, it is impossible either for 
them or for geographers to be equally familiar 
with all. parts of the world ; nay, the phrase “ more 
or less’ is a fault much in evidence in kings 
and geographers. For exen if the whole inhabited 
world formed one empire or state, it would hardly 
follow that all parts of that empire would be equally 
well known ; nay, it would not be trae even in that 
cease, but the nearer regions would be better known, 
‘And it would be quite proper to describe these re- 
‘gions in greater detail, in order to make them 
Known, for they are also nearer to the needs of the 
state. "Therefore it would not be remarkable even 
if one person were a proper chorographer for the 
Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another 
for the Greeks and Romans. For exauple, wherein 
‘would it be proper for the Indian geographer to add 
details about Bocotia such as Homer gives: These 
were they that dwelt in Hyria and rocky Aulis and 
‘Sehoenus and Scolus”? For me these details are pro- 
per} but when I come totreat India it is no longer 
proper to add such details; and, in fact, utility does 
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émdyerau pkrpov 8 airy wddiora ris rowabrys 
éurreiplas. 
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‘iis drrerplas. 6 pbrrosAyauduwoves aréhos rip» 
Mueiav ds thy Tpgdba sropOdv éradwhpéunaer 
alexpas. Tlépeat 8 ea) AlBues, robs rrop8uods 
Imovorfeavres elvas ruprols orevarrods, erryis 
ply PrOov ew8ivav peydrov, tpimaa 88 ris 
Guolac? xaréxrrovr of dy av 708 Zadyavtos 
rdgor pds 7 Biplny 1G Xadubuuh rod oar 
drros td ray Mepody as xabobrrpjoarros bai 
dos ard Madiday é) rdv Eipuroy rev orddov- 
of 88.73 708 Heddpou priya, wad rovrov SrapBap- 
brros ward thy Spolay alriar rehijons re vewaylow 
4) 'EAAas imipke ward ry Béptov orpareay, 
radi roy Aiodov 88 xal 4 rv "Idvey drroula 
Tor ro1abra rralspara mapabéBweev. Spoles 
Bad earopOduara, brov te xaropladivar 
ouiBn rapa thy dumeiplay ray térav- KaBemep 
do rots rept Ocppowtras orevols 6 "Epeddrns 


1 botmrey, Madvig, for uy Sider. 
4 Soler, the MES, ‘reading is restored, for Casaubon’s 
dprolars , Miller approving. 
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not urge it—and utility above all things is our stan- 
dard in empirical matters of this lind. 

17. The utility of geography in matters of small 
concer, also, is quite evident for instance, in 
hunting. A hunter will be more successful in’ the 

he knows the cheracter and extent of the 
forest; and again, only one who knows a region can 
advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, 
or direct a march. The utility of geography is more 
conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in 
Droportion as the prizes of knowledge and ‘the 
Risasters that result from ignorance are greater. 
‘Thus Agamemnon and his feet ravaged Mysia in the 
belief that i was Troy-laad, and came back home 
in disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, 
surmising thet the straits were blind alleys, not only 
feame near great perils, bat they left Dehind them 
memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the 
tomb on the Euripus netr Chaleis in honour of 
Salganens, whom they exected in the belief that he 
had treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf 
of Malis? to the Euripus, and the Libyans erected the 
monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to 
death for a similar veason*; and Greece was covered 
with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the ex 
pedition of Xerxes; and again, the colontes sent out 
by the Acolians and by tle Jonians have furnished. 
many examples of similar blunders. There have also 
een cases of success, in which success was due to 
acquaintance with the regions involved ; for instance, 
at the pass of Thermopylae it is said that Ephialtes, 

















2 Lamia, Sea. 9. 
2 Pelorus tried to conduct the Carthaginians through the 
Strait of Messina. 
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ray Bay. 

18, T3 ply 8} mdéov, damep elpyrar, mepl rods 
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satizas Tis elborotlas: ENNous® dp vdpos ro 700 

acids mpbarayya, Addois? 82 7d réiv dplerov, 

4 mal Coe for wn 
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bet independently, 
Paws, Madvig, for &re 


al, Meineke, for rae xpelar: tre 











* Under Augustus and ‘iberine no Roman army invaded 
Parthia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the exm- 
‘pilga of Crassus or of that of Antony--or of both eampal 

i campaign of Dros apparently, whic he carved on 
ll his death in 0 p.0. But if Nioso's theory be accepted as 
to the time when Strabo wrote (eee Introduction, pp. xxiv), 
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by showing the Persians the pathway across the 
Bantains’ put Leonidas and his troops. at their 
mercy, and brought the Persians south of Thermo- 
pylae. Bat leaving antiquity, I believe that the 
TMedern campaign of the Romans against the Par- 
thians! is a sulficient proof of what I say, and 
ikewise that against the Germans and the Celts, 
for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a 
guerilla warfare in swamps, in pathless forests, and 
fn deserts®; and they made the ignorant Romans 
believe to be far away what was really near at 
hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and 
of the facilities for procuring provisions and other 
necessities. 

18. Now just as the greater part of geography, as 
Ihave snid, has a bearing on the life and the needs 
‘of rulers, s0 also does the greater part of the theory 
of ethics and the theory of polities have a bearing 
on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the 
fact that we distinguish the differences between the 
constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those 
States, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy 
‘or kingship, another the aristocracy, and still 
‘another the democracy. And we have correspond 
ing number of constitutions of states, which we 
designate by the names af the sovereignties, because 
ft is from these that they derive the fundamental 

inciple of their specific nature; for in one country 
The will of the king is law, in another the will of 
those of highest rank, and in'another the will of the 














or if the above roferonce was inertod in revised od 
Shate'l® Ap tp. gev), then we might neue that allusion 
soon oto ho lasraciion of te Remar legiona under Vara 
WO costo which Strabo eter in 7.1. & 
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KeiBepov 1G erBarravre end rols rérovs Tos 
rapaayérras TW pvBoroiiay. Kad ydp robro q- 
robaw ol mpdrrovres Bui 7d EvSoEoy xa) 7d 10, 
GAN ode eri mod» warAov yap eroubdtovew, ds 
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1 qhe definition ascribed to Thrasymachus, Plato's Re- 
patio, 1. 12. 

“TStrabo has in mind his theory (which he ofton takes 
sation to uphold) aa to the comparative mythical and 
historical elements in Homer and other pocts, 
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people, Jt the law ha ges the type and the 
form of the constitution. And for that reason some 
have defined “justice” as the interest of the more 
powerful"? If, then, political philosophy deals 
chiefly with the rulers, and if geography supplies 
the needs of those rulers, then geography would 
seem to have some advaniage over political science, 
‘This advantage, however, has to do with practice. 

9. And yet, a work on geography also involves 
theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of 
qoathematies, and of natural science, as well as the 
theory which lies in the fields of history and myths? 
though myths have nothing to do with practice 
for instance, if « man should tell the story of the 
wanderings of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it 
would not be thought that he was making any 
‘contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers— 
Gnd that is what the man of aairo demands—unless 
he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from 
the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he 
would be providing no mean entertainment for the 
rearer who takes an interest in the regions which 
farnighed the scenes of the myths. Men of affairs 
fare fond of just such entertainment, because the 
Tocalities are famous and the myths are charming 
but they care for no great amount of it, since they 
are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite 
utural that they should be, For that reason the 
‘geographer, also, should direct his attention to the 
Sgeful Father than to what is famous and charming. 
The same principle holds good in regard to history 
and the mathematical sefences; for in these branches, 
also, that which is useful and more trustworthy should 
always be given precedence, 
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14, Groskurd, for Be. > «i 74, Madvig, for dnt 
2 Mineoke wrongly emends fqpnaoss to efnpudres. 


re footnote page 22. 
Sifsbo'aocs thb Word in its itera senso of “aphere- 
shape” ood notin ite geometrical sons. Tho spherldilty 
BEeTearch nthe modern aunne appears noe to have been 
Stgpeted unl the seventerth contry (S002 6, 6) 
‘Sabo here means al the henvenly Dodies, Aorerding 
to hin conception, te earth wae stationary and all the 
eaventy bole revolved about the earth fom out toe 
Ue heavens arn theme contre asthe earth,” ‘The Greek 
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20. Most of all, it seems to me, we need, as I 
have said, geometry and astronomy for a subject like 
geography; and the need of them s real indeed ; for 
Without such methods as they offer it is not possible 
accurately to determine oar geometrical figures, 
Sclimata”” 1, dimensions, and the other cognate 
things; but’ just as these sciences prove for us in 
other treatises all that has to do with the measure- 
‘ment of the earth as a whole and as T must in this 
treatise take for granted and accept the propositions 
proved there, so I mast take for granted that the 
bniverse is sphere-shaped,? and also that the earth's 
urface is sphere-shaped, and, what is more, T must 
take for granted the lew that is prior to these two 
Principles, namely thet the bodies tend toward the 
Eentre®; and I need only indicate, in a brief and 
summary way, whether a proposition eomes—if it 
teally does—within the range of sense-perception or 
of inwitive knowledge. Take, for example, the pro~ 
position that the eurth is sphere-shaped: whereas 
The suggestion of this proposition comes to us 
mediately from the law that bodies tend toward the 
entre and that each body inclines toward its own 
Centre of gravity, the suggestion comes immediately 
from the phenomena observed at sea and in the 
heavens; for our sense-perception and also our 
intuition can bear testimony in the latter case, For 
instance, it is obviously the curvature of the sea 
that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights at 
fan elevation equal to that of the eyes however, if 
they are at « higher elevation than that of the eye, 
they become visible, even though they be at a 

dprqua, hero sed figuratively, meansaweight suspended 
ty oats eng Beans tee each body 1s 
Peoteds aa ib, were, from its own reapestive position o 
Iuspeneion to the centro of the earth, 
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sgteater distance from the eyes; and similarly if the 
eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was 
before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, 
for such is the meaning of the words: “With a 
quiek glance abead, being upborne on a great wave, 
he saw the land’ very near]. So, also, when 
sailors are approaching land, the different parts of 
the shore become revealed progressively, more and 
more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land 
‘grows gradually higher ad higher. Again, the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies is evident on 
many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the 
Phenomena of the undial; “ond from, these 
phenomena our intuitive judgment itself suggests 
that no such revolution could take place if the earth 
were rooted to an infinite depth.? As regards the 
“climata""’, they are treated in our discussion of 
the Inhabited Districts. 

21. But at this point we must assume offhand 
knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all 
that is useful for the statesman and the general to 
know. For one should not, on the one hand, be so 
ignorant of the heavens and the position of the 
earth as to be alarmed when he comes to countries 
in which some of the celestial phenomena that are 
familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim: 
“My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place 
of darkness, nor of dawning, nor where the sun, 
that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, nor 
where he rises”; nor, on the other hand, need one 
have such scientifically ascurate knowledge as to 
know what constellations rise and set and pass the 


2 ‘This was tho dootrine of Xanophanes and Anaximenes, 
Seo footnote 2, page 22, 
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meridian at the same time everywhere; or as to 
Ienow the elevations of the poles, the constellations 
that are in the zenith, and all other such changing 
phenomena as meet one according as he changes 
his horizons and aretic civeles,! whether those changes 
be merely visual, or actual as well. Nay, he should 
pey no attention at all to some of these. things, 
unless it be in order to view then as a philosopher. 
But he should take some other things on faith, 
even if he does not see a reason for them for the 
question of causes belongs to the student of 
philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not 
have adequate leisure for researeh, or at Teast not 
always. However, the reader of this book should 
not be s0 simple-minded or indifferent as not to have 
observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some 
of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles 
to the parallels, and still others oblique to them; 
of, again, so simple as not to have observed the 
position of tropics, equator, and zodiae—the region 
through which the sun is bone in his course and by 
hhis turning determines the different zones and winds. 
For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, 
about these matters, and about the horizons and 
the arctie circles and all the other matters taught 
in the elementary courses of mathematics, he will 
be able to follow what is said in this book. If, 
however, a man does not know even what a straight 
line is, or a curve, or & circle, nor the difference 
between a spherical and a plane surface, and if, in 
the heavens, he have not learned even the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, or anything else of that 
Kind, either he will have no use for this book, or else 


2 Bea 2.2. 2, and footnote, 
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not at present—in fact, not until he has studied 
those topies without which he cannot be familiar 
with geography. And so those who have written 
the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages 
leave their investigations incomplete, if they ‘have 
failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical 
information which properly belonged in their books. 

22, In short, this book of mine should be generally 
usefill—usefal’ alike to the statesman and to the 
public at large—as was my work on History) In 
‘this work, as in that, I mean by “statesman,” not 
the man who is wholly unedueated, but the man who 
has taken the round of courses ustal in the case of 
freemen or of students of philosophy. For the 
man who has given no thought to virtue and to 
practical wisdom, and to what has been written about 
them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
cither in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. 

28. And so, after I had written my Historical 
Sketches; which have been useful, I suppose, for 
moral and political philosephy, I determined to write 
the present treatise also; for this work itself is 
based on the same plan, and is addressed to the 
same class of readers, and particularly to men of 
exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my 
Historical Stetches only the incidents in the lives of 
Aistinguished men are recorded, while deeds that 
fare petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work 
Ing the course of events prior to the opening and subsequent 
Saraaryitsnesn tar aeg chen 
merely an outline of historia! events, whilo tho latter part 
reseited a complete history fin 1403.0, to the time of the 

pire, 
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also I must leave untouched what is petty and in- 
conspicuous, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically 
useful, or memorable, or entertaining, Now just as 
in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do 
not examine each individual part with minute care, 
but rather consider the general effect and endeavour 
to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should 
this book of mine be jadged. For it, too, is a 
colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about 
large things only, and wholes, except as some petty 
thing may stir the interest of the studious or the 
practical man, I have said thus much to show that 
The present work is a serious one, and one worthy of 
a philosopher, 
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1. Ie I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that 
hhas been treated by many others before me, I should 
not be blamed therefor, unless 1 prove to have dis- 
eossed the subject in’ every respect as have my 

edecessors. Although various predecessors have 
Jone excellent work in various fields of geography, 
Jet I assume that a large portion of the work still 
Jemains to be done; and if I shall be able to make 
even small additions to what they have said, that 
must be regarded as a suffcfent excuse for my under 
‘aking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the 
Romans and of the Parthians has presented to 
‘geographers of today a considerable addition to our 
Empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the 
campaign of Alexander to geographers of eatlier 
times, a5 Bratosthenes points out, For Alexander 
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opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia 
and all the northern part of Europe as far as the 
Ister? River the Romans have made known all the 
western part of Europe as far as the River Albis? 
(which divides Germany into two parts), and the 
regions beyond the Ister as far as the ‘Tyras? 
River and Mithridates, sumamed. Bupator, and his 
generals have made known the regions beyond the 
‘Tyras as far as Lake Macotis 4 and the line of coast 
that ends at Colchis®; and,again, the Parthians have 
inereased ovr knowledge in regard to Hlyreania and 
Bactriana, and in regard to the Seythians who li 
north of Hyreania ‘and Bactriana, all of which 
countries were but imperfectly know to the enlir 
geographers. 1 therefore may have something more 
to say than my predecesiors. This will become 
pacticularly apparent in what I shall have to say in 
criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has 
Jess to do with the earliest geographers than with 
the successors of Eratosthenes and Rratosthenes 
himself. For it stands to reason that because 
Eratosthenes and his suscessors have hid wider 
knowledge than most geographers, it will be corres: 
pondingly more difficult for a later geographer to 
expose their errors if they say anything amiss, And 
if T shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict 
the very men whom in all other respects I follow 
most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for it is not. my 
purpose to contradict every individual geographer, 
but rather to leave the most of them out of 
consideration—men whose arguments it is unseemly 
even to follow—and to pass upon the opinion of 
those men whom we recognize to have been correct 
in most cases. Indeed, to engage in philosophical 
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discussion with everybody is unseemly, but it is 
honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Poscidonius, Polybius, and others of their type. 

2. First, 1 must consider Eratosthenes, at the 
same time setting forth the objections which 
Hipparchus urges against the statements of 
Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is not so open 
to attack as to warrant my saying that he never 
saw even Athens, as Polémon undertakes to proves 
not, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some 
have been taught to believe that he is—notwith- 
standing the fact thet he ad been associated with 
many eminent men, as he himself tells us. “For, 
says she, “philosophers gathered together at this 
particular time, as never before within one wall or 
tne elty ; T refer to those who flourished in the time 
of Ariston and Arcesilaus.” But I do not think that 
suficient what we need isa clear-cut judgment as 
to what teachers we should choose to follow. But 
he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the 
scholars who flourished in his day and generation; 
and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is 
Bion, of whom he says: “Bion was the first to drape 
philosophy in embroidered finery”; and yet he states 
that people frequently applied to Bion the word: 
Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews) from out his rage.” 
Indeed, in these very statements Bratosthenes re 
vyeals a serious infirmity in his own judgment ; and 
because of this infirmity, although he himself 
studied in Athens under Zeno of Citium, he makes 

2Tho original allusion is to “tho old man” Odyssens, 
04, 18. 7, eae 
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4 The Greek word here used i significant. ‘The parabasie 
formed a part of the Old Comedy, und wes wholly incidental 
‘0 the maln action of the play. 
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no mention of any of Zene's successors, but speaks 
Bf those men who dissented from the teachings of 
Zeno and who failed to establish a school that lived 
after them as “flourishing” at that particular time, 
His treatise entitled On the Good, also, and his Studies 
in Declamation, and whaterer else he wrote of this 
nalure, go to show his tendeney, namely, that of the 
ran awho is constantly vacilating between his desire 
fo be a philosopher and his reluctance to devote 
himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore 
‘sueceeds in advancing only far enough to have the 
appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man 
wie has provided himself with this as a diversion? 
From his regular work, either for his pastime or even 
amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays 
this tendency in his other writings, too, But Tet 
this pass; for my present purpose T must correct 
Eretuthened) geography faa posible and first, 
‘on the point which I deferred a while ago# 

'3. AS I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that 
the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct. 
‘The ancients assett, on the contrary, that poetry is a 
Kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking ‘us in 
our very boyhood, introdcces us to the art of life 
Gnd instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in 
Gharaeter, emotions, and actions. And our School ® 
goes still further and coutends that the wise man 
Fone is a poet. That is the reagon why in Greece 
the various states edueats the young, at the very 
beginning of their elvenon, ‘by means of poetry ; 
nek for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, 
but for the sake of moral discipline. Why, even the 
musicians, when they give instruction in singing, in 

+ Pago23. _* SeeIntroduotion, page xvis 
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Iyreplaying, or in fute-playings Tay claim to this 
Sirtve, for they maintain that these studies tend to 
Uiseipline and correct the character, You may hear 
this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, 
ut Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And 
Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as diseiplinarians 
jn morality, as when he aiys of the guardian of 
Clytacmmestra: “Whom the son of Atreus as he 
‘vent to Troy strictly charged to keep wateh over his 
Wie"; and he adds that Acgisthus was tunable to 
prevail over Ciytaemmnestrs until “he envied the 
pnd to a Tonely isle and left him there—while as for 
her, he led her to his houte, « willing lady with « 
willing lover.” But, even apart from this, Bratos- 
Thenes contradicts himself; for shortly before the 
pronouncement abovementioned, and at the very 
Deginning of his treatise on geography, he snys that 
from the earliest times all the poets have been eager 
to display their knowledge of geography; thet 
Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for 
tverything that he had learned about the Ethiopians 
Gnd the inbebitants of Egypt ad Libya, and that he 
has gone into superfluous detail in regard to. Greeee 
and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thishe 
amighe “Chant of doves,” Haliartus as,“ grassy,” 
‘Anthedon as ‘on the uttermost borders,” Lilnea as 
‘hy the springs of Cephisus”; and he adds, thet 
Hower never lets fall an inappropriate epithet. 
Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these 
tpithets like a person engiged in entertaining, or in 
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oiras éxclvov wav pdOnua eal macav réyny, 
roto pv 8) dpBds dy Aébyous, & "Rpardadeves: 
eeciva 8° oie dps, dgparpotuevos abrov thy 
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yap oil vals cepoaptross roy ‘wonyrdy ober 
oupBarrerar mpds dperiv; Neyo 88 73 moddav 
trdpkae réman éumerpon } orparnyias ¥ yewpylas 
4 pyropixss, drep 4 dxpsacts, ds elds, meperoiel, 
* spoarapaprddeal re, Toup, for apocdteprieral 9¢ (apoer 
comet SE Gina (Pink 8) eperosng, usa 
nacring. 


Paranda, Mads, for wa 
2 ope Skeacael Be peor 





nota 5 A. Vogel approvin 
Jerbigee following 











4 Tho “ cirosiono” was an olive (or laurel) branch adorned 
with the gratfruite of a given land and carried around to 
‘tho eecompaniment of a song of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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instructing? «The latter, of course,” you reply 
Mput while these epithets have been used by, him 
for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the 
fange af observation bas been filled, not only by 
Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels.” 
Eratosthenes, then, should have said that “every 
poet writes patly for purposes of mere entertain 
Pront and partly for instruction”; but his words 
Were “mere entertainment and not instruction.” 
And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary 
painswhen he asks howit eotributes to the excellence 
Pr the poet for him to be an expert in geography, or in 
treneraiship, or in agriculture, oF n rhetoric, oF in any 
Kind of special knowledge with which some people 
have wished to “invest” him, Now the desive to 
Minvest”” Homer with all knowledge might be 
regarded as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds 
The proper limit, just ae would be the ease if a man— 
fo wea comparison of Hipparchus—should hang 
Apples and_pears, or anything else thet it cannot 
veers on an Attic “eiresione "1; soabsurd would it be 
to" havest® Homer with all knowledge and with every 
wee. "You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, 
Dut you are wrong when you deny to Homer the 
possession of vast learning, and go on to declare that 
Poetry isa fable-prating old wile, who hes been 
Permitted to “invent"(s you callit) whatever she 
Terms suitable for purposes of entertainment. 
What, then? Isno contribution made, either, to the 
txcelience of him who hears the poets recited ? 
Tagein refer to the poet's being an expert ip 
geography, o: generals, or agriculture, or rhetone, 
Hreeitjedts in which the poet naturally “invests ”the 
hearer with special knowledge. 
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‘Obvocet mpuotier, bv ror dvr pddvora 
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(0d. 8) 
obrés Te 6 
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(Zt. 8, 202) 
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dude voorijoatper, (2. 10. 246) 
Grey § AtopifSns, sad phy ext ye 7H yeupyig 
ceuviverar: wal yip ey dpnr@, 
ty aol Spbnavoy piv éydv ebeayarrs byoy, 


ad 88 ob rotov Eyous: (02. 18. 368) 
at dv dpére, 
7 Ké ut Wovs, el Brea Siqveeta mporapolyny. 
(0a: 18. 375) 


nal oby “Opnpos nev otrw gpoved mep) rotiror, 
aby) Bb mavres of memasdevuévoe pdprypt 
xpivras 7 mowyrh, ds bps Neyorre, wel rod 
‘rip rovatrny eumeiplay els dpdmnow ouvrelvew 
pariora. 

5. "H 88 fronted dpdrmots dort Byfmou areph 
Neyous: fy ériBelavvrae map’ BXmv chy robo 
‘Odvacets ey 7H Avaneipa, &v rats Murals, dy 
7h UpeoBela, &v § dnote (25958) 
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4, Assuredly Homer has attributed all knowledge 
of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adorns 
beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence ; 
for his Odysseus ‘of many men the towns did see 
and minds did learn,” and he is the man who “is 
skilled in all the ways of wile and eunning device.” 
Odysseus is continually spoken of as “the sacker 
of cities” and as the capturer of Troy “by means 
of his counsels and his persuasiveness and his 
deceitful arts"; and Diomedes says of him: «But 
while he cometh with me, even ont of burning fre 
might we both return.” More than that, Odyssens 
prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, 
with regard to reaping he says: ‘In the deep grass 
might the match be, aid might I have a erooked 
seythe, and thou another like it”; and with regard 
to ploughing: “Then shouldst thou seeme, whether 
or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before 
me.” And not only does Homer thus possess 
wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened 
men cite the poet as a witness whose words are 
true, to prove that practical experience of this kind 
contributes in the highest degree to wisdom. 

5. Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom applied to 
discourse; and Odysseus displays this gift through- 
out the entire Iliad, in the Trial, in the Prayers, 
and in the Embassy, where Homer says: “But when 
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8, To 88 8} nal chy poopy igapeiebas 
roy momriy tedMas ddedodvros jpov dort. rh 
vip ofrw jnropixée, bs gpdaws; 7b 8 obrw 
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Ala, dar Erépa dpdets % mourue}. 7 rye etBer, 
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1° nporipay, noke, for xébre 40s O. Miller approving. 
2 10c, Gorais, for x #3 Meincke following 0. Mllter 
approving. 
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he uttered his great voice from his chest, and words 
like unto the snowflakes of winter, then eould no 
mortal man contend with Odysseus.” Who, then, 
can assuime that the poet who is capable of ine 
troducing other men in the réle of orators, or of 
generals, or in other rles that exhibit the ae- 
Complishments of excellence, is himself but 
fone of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of 
bewitching and flattering his hearer but not of 
helping him? Nor can we assume that any ex- 
cellence of a poet whatever is superior to that which 
enables him to imitate life through the means of 
speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has 
no experience of life and isadolt? OF course we 
do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the sume 
sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a black- 
smith ; for their excellence depends upon no inherent 
nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a 
poet is inseparably associated with the excellence 
of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to 
become a good poet unless he has previously become 
good man. 

%. So, then, to deny the art of rhetoric to Homer 
is to disregard my position entirely. For what is 
go much a part of rhetoric as stylet? And what 
is co much @ part of poetry? And who has sur- 
passed Homer in style*? “Assuredly,” you answer, 
Mut the style of poetry is different from that of 
rhetoric.” In species, yes just as in poetry itself 
the style of tragedy difers from that of comedy, 
and in prose the style of history differs from that 
fof forensic speech. Well then, would you assert 
that discourse is not a generic term, either, whose 


1 Phrasie, + Phiravein. 
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species are metrical discourse and prose discourse ? 
Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest sense, generic, 
while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style 
excellence of discourse are not?—But 'prose and 
discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, I may say, 
fan imitation of poetic discourse ; ‘for poetry, as 
fan art, first came upon the scene and was first to 
win approval. Then came Cadmus, Phereoydes, 
Hecatacus, and their followers, with prose writings 
in which they imitated the poctic art, abundoning 
the use of metre but in otlier respects preserving 
the qualities of poetry. Then subsequent writers 
took away, each in his turn, something of these 
malities, and brought prose down to its present 
rm, as from a sublime height. In the same way 
‘one might say that comedy took its structure from 
teagedy, but that it also has been degraded—from 
the sublime height of tragedy to its present “ prose- 
like” style, as it is called. And forther, the fact 
that the ancients used the verb “sing” instead 
of the verb “tell”? bears witness to this ver 
thing, namely, that poetry was the source an 
origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. 
For when poetry was recited, it employed the 
assistance of song} this combination formed melodie 
Gieeourse, or “ode”; and from “ode” they began 
to use the terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy. 
‘Therefore, since “tell”? was first used in reference 
to poctic “style”? and since among the ancients 
this poetic style was accompanied by song, the 
term “sing” was to them equivalent to the term 
Stell”; and then after they had misused the 
former of these two terms by applying it to prose 


1 Phrazein, —* Phrasis 
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discourse, the misuse pessed over to the latter 
term also, And, furthermore, the very fact th 
non-metrical discourse was termed * pedestri 

dientes its descent from a height, or from a chariot, 
to the ground. 

7. Nor, indeed, is the statement of Eratosthenes 
true that Homer speaks only of places that are near 
by and in Greece on the contrary, he speaks also 
of many places that are distant ; and when Homer 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than 
the later writers, since he does not deal wholly 
im marvels, bat for our instruction he also ses 
allegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, 
and’ particulary in hie story of the wanderings of 
Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes 
when he speaks of these wanderings and declares 
that not only the commentators on Homer but also 
Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is 
worth my while to examine these points more in 
detail. 

8. In the frst place, I remark that the poets were 
not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the 
poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned 
them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight 
into the natural affections of the reasoning animal ; 
for man is eayer to learn, and his fondness for tales 
is a prelude to this quality. It is fondness for tales, 
then, that induces children to give their attention to 
narratives and more and more to take part in. them, 
‘The reason for this is that myth is a new language 
to them—a language that tells them, not of things as 
they are, but of a different set of things. And what 
is new is pleasing, and go is what one did not know 
before; and it is just this that makes men eager to 
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and 
the portentous, you thereby inerease the pleasure, 
and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. 
‘At the beginning we must needs make use of such 
bait for children, but as the child advances in years 
‘we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when 
‘once his intelligence has become strong and no 
Tongerneeds to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and 
umedueated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a 
child, he is fond of stories; and for that: matter, 50 
is the half-edueated man, for his reasoning faculty 
has not been fully developed, and, besides, the 
mental habits of his childhood persist in him, "Now 
since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear- 
inspiring as well, we ean employ both kinds of myth 
for children, and for grown-up people too. In the 
case of children we employ the pleasing myths to 
spur them on, and the fearinspiring myths to deter 
them for instance, Lamia? is a myth, and so are 
the Gorgon, and Ephialtes# and Mormolyce.’ Most 
of those who live in the cities are incited toemulation 
by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the 
poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such as the 
Tabours of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of 
honours bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they 
see paintings or primitive images or works of sculp- 
ture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune 
in mythology; but they are deterred from evil 
‘courses when, either through descriptions or through 
typical representations of objects unseen, they learn 
of divine punishments, terors, and threats—or even 
liar female. goblin, devourer of children, in the 















anciont naraery legends 
* The hone yes were put out by Apollo and 
Heraciea "Feria goblin 
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when they merely believe that men have met with 
such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of 
women, at least, or with any promiscuous mob, @ 
philosopher cannot influence them by reason oF 
‘exhort tlzom to reverence, piety and faith; nay, there 
need of religious fear also, and this cannot be 
aroused without myths and marvels. For thunder- 
bolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsusances,— 
arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire 
ancient theology. But the founders of states gave 
their sanction to these things as bugbears wherewith 
to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the 
nature of mythology, and since it has come to have 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well 
as in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung 
to their system of education for children and applied. 
it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry 
they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, 
the writing of history and the present-day philosophy. 
have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for 
the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people 
at large and can draw fall houses—and this is excep- 
tionally true of the poetry of Homer. And the early 
historians and physicists were also writers of myths. 
9. Now inasmuch as Homer referred his imyths 
to the province of education, he was wont to pay 
considerable attention to the trath, “And he 
mingled therein” a false clement also, giving his 
eanction to the truth, but using the false to win the 
favour of the populace and to out-general the masses. 
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«And as when some skilful man overlays gold upon 
silver,” just 0 was Homer wont to add @ mythical 
‘flement to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour 
and adornment to his style; but he has the same 
fend in view as the historian or the person who 
narrates fuets, So, for instance, lie took the Trojan 
‘war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his 
nyths; and he id the same in the case of the 
wanderings of Odysseus ; but to hang an empty story 
of marvels on something wholly wntrae is not 
Homer's way of doing things. For it occurs to us 
at once, doubtless, that a man will ie more plausibly 
{f he will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius 
says, when he is discussing the wanderings of 
Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when 
he says of Odysseus: So he told many lies in the 
Hikeness of truth;” for Homer does not say “all” 
put “many” lies; since otherwise they would not 
have been “in the likeness of truth.” Accordingly, 
hhe took the foundations of his stories from history. 
For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king 
over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes 
aha the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were 
Jords over the region about Aetna and Leontine; 
and that for this reason the region about the Strait 
might not be visited by men of that time, and that 
Charybdis and the Rock of Seylla were infested by 
Drigands. And from history we learn that the rest 
of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other 

‘of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of 
Homer's actual knowledge that the Cimmerians lived 
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bv Kippepixdy Bbamopov rpéoBoppov' nab fo- 
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bv "Ideovos Roby roy els Alay wal 7d rept 
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rept ris Gappaxelas Kab ris AXAns uotorporias, 
ovyyetas te trace rav ofrw Siupmiopivor, 
ris pay ev 7B pup rod Udvrov, ris 8 &v 7h 
‘Tranla, ead eFeoxcanoudy dugotv, réya wal rod 
“Tdaoves phype vis Trarlas travnBévros: Sel- 
wovrat wip wa cal rept 7a Kepatvia pn eal 
meph tiv *A8play wal év 7 Tloserdwrudry xédmop 
ral tals mpd Tis Tuppyvlas vifcous ris Tay "Ap- 
yovavrdn wddims onpeta. mporiSocav 86 71 xa 
al Kudveat, domep Zupmdmydbas xarotoe mérpas 
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+ apbeBoppor, Madvig, for xp Bo 
2 Goedee the reading of the MSS, fo xatained by Kramer 
og Meineke 6. ate aproving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 9-10 


about the Cimmerian Bosporus, a gloomy country in 
fhe north, that he transferred them, quite appro- 
prlately, toa certain gloomy region in the neigh: 
Pourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose 
Of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of 
Oaysseus ‘The writers of chronicles make it plain 
that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that they f 
the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians either « 
Short time before Homer, or else in Homer's own 











time. 

10. And likewise it was on the basis of Homer's 
actual Jnowledge of the Colchians, of Jason's 
expedition to Aca, and of the stories of fact and 
fallen told about Cire and Medea. regarding their 
tise of magic potions and their general similarity of 
Character, that he invented a Dlood-relationship 
between the two, although they lived so very far 
Apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, 
Sa the other in Italy, and also invented residence 
for both of them out by Oceanus, though it may be 
that Jason wandered as fer as Italy; for there are 
torte indications that point to the wanderings of the 
Rrgoneuts in the region of the Ceraunian Moun. 
Baigst about the Adriatic Sea? “in the Gulf of 
Paseldonia,? and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia, 
‘And the Gyaneae! also, which some call the Symple- 
fades) furnished the poet an additional matter of 
fice ia that they made the passage through the mouth 
ee the strait at Byzantium very difficult; so that when 
fre compare the Aeaea of Circe with the Aca, of 
Medes, and Homer's Planctae® with the Symplegades, 

1 The Kimara Mountsing ip Albania 
2 Seo 69. * Gulf of Salerno. 
LBs lue Rocke, + Clashing Rocks: 
Wandering Rock 
15 
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rom ‘mpotévras: wal yap peyorov ro» Kab" 
nas eoulfero, ne Bid nobve was) doy ike 
révroy mooorryipevoy, ds mourriy “Opnpov. tows 
oby wal bid robre periiveyee 7a de 700 Téyrov 
mpbg ov deavn bs edmapdBerra Bid thy 
karéxoveay SiEav. oluas 83 wal rév Yodspov 
ra depa rob ‘Vaipov ra rept thy Avelay fos 
Mheilasaarexiortn 8 Mondnara, eat nds db 
iis peonpBpias iepBodas émpaverrdras rape. 
xsvtwv Tis évris Tod Tavjpou, wal pdduora roils 
smreph Tov Tlévrov, kal’ uordrnrd twa kai rovrous 
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rip 8 €E AiOsémav dudy xpelov "BvoalyBay 

rpréBev de Zoddpeov spéow Bev. (Od, 8. 282) 


réya BE nad rods, wovoupdros Kiedwmas de 
ris Seudueiis toroplas werevfvoye ro.odrous dp 








2 Draw a north and south lino from the poet’s point of 
observation (near the Black Sea) through the. Solyman 
‘Mountaios and through Egypt to the Buhiopians on Oceanus 
fouth of Bgypt ‘Thon draw a north and south Tine from 
Odysseus’ point of observation (on his raft, west of Gresee) 
to the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft, 
Homer transiére the Solymt and their mountains from his 
‘own due-touth line of vision to an analogous position on 
Odysseus’ due-south line of vision, “ust as these mountaine, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 10 


Jason's voyage through the Planctae was clear! 
plausible also; and sowwas Odysseus’ passage between 
the Rocks, when we think of Seylla and Charybdis. 
Again, the men of Homer's day, in general, regarded 
the Pontie Sea as « kind of second Oceanus, and 
they thought that those who voyaged thither 
yond the limits of the inhabited world just es 
miich as those who voyaged far beyond the’ pillars 
of Heracles ; the Pontie Ser was thought to be the 
largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for 
that reason they applied to this particular’ sea the 
term “The Pontus,” just as they spoke of Homer 
as The Poet.” Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were 
true of the Pontus, in the beliof that such « change 
would prove acceptable because of the prevailing 
notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that 
since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the 
Taurus Renge, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far 
as Pisidia, and since their country presented to 
people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and 
particularly to those who lived about the Pontus, 
‘the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for 
this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity 
of position, these people too were transferred to the 
position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus 
sailing on hisvafthe says : ‘Now the lord, the shaker 
of the earth, on his way from the Ethiopians espied 
Qaysscus from afar, from the mountains of the 
Solymi.”"! Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history of Seythia ; 


to Homer, arose on the northern border of the Mediter. 
ranean, #0 to Odysteus they arose on the northern border 
of Oceanus. Strabo again refereto this on page 127. 
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GEOGRAPHY, x. 2. 10-14 


for it As reported that the Arimaspians are a one- 
eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro- 
connests las made known fn his Avimaspian Epic, 
Il. Having made these preliminary’ remarks, I 
rust aske what people metn' when they atirm that 
Homer places the wanderings of Odysseus in the 
rogion of Sicily and Italy? Itis possible to accept 
this view in two senses, one better and the other 
worse. ‘The better is to assume that Homer was 
convinced that those regions were the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking this 
hypothesis as fact, he elabomted the story in poetic 
fashion. So much may be sid with propriety about 
Homer ut any rate one may find traces of the wan- 
| derings of Odysseus, and of several others, not only 
in the xegion of Italy, but aso as far as the extreme 
frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to. accept 
Homer's elaboration of the story as history. also, 
heeause the poet is obviouly indulging in. marvels 
when he tells of Oceanus, Hades, cattle of Helius, 
entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge 
Cyelopes and hige Laestrygonians, Seylla’s shape, 
distances traversed on the voyage, and many other 
things of a similar nature, But,on the one hand, 
{isnot worth while to refite one who so obviously 
misinterprets the poct—any more than it would be 
if one should contend that the retum of Odysseus 
to Ithaea, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight 
whic took ple out in te country between the 
Ithacans and Odysseus, all happened precisely as 
described by the poet ; nor, en the other hand, is it 
right to quarrel with the man who interprets Homer 
in'a proper fashion. 
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12, Bratosthenes, however, has taken isoue with 
both these answers te my question, and in 80 doing 
he fs wrong; he is wrong 4s reyards the second 
answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things 

that are obviously Sctitious and that do not deserve 
protected dacetions and he ie wrong erregn the 

sty because he declares that all poets are dealers 
in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of 
places or of arts does not conduce to virtue, Agein, 
becnate lnc lays the sans of hs myths nt only 
| im nonsfetitious places, such as Ilion, Mt, Ida, and 

Mt. Pelion, but also in fetidous places, such as those 

in which the Gorgons and. Geryon dwell, Eratos- 

thener mgs tat the placer montoned in the stony 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the 
category of fiction, and thre the persons who contend 
that they are not ftitious but have a foundetion in 
fac, stand convicted of eror by the very fact that 
they donot agree among themselves; at any rate 
thet some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorians 

While others ‘put. them more than two. thousand 

Stadia distant on the Sirenone, which is the ‘name 

given toa three-pecked rock that separates the Gulf 

BF Camae from the Gulf of Poseidonta Butneither 

| Goes this rock have three peaks, nor does #t ran. up 

Gato a peak at all; instead itis a sort of elbow that juts 

but long and narrow, from the teritory of Surrentum 

tothe Strait of Caprene, with the sanctuary of the 

Sirens on one side’ of the hilly headland, while ‘on 

the other side, locking towards. the Gulf of 

Poseidonia, ie three uninhabited rocky litle islands, 

called the Sirens, and on the Stait of Caprese itelt 


4 Cape Fang, Siely, Bay of Naples, 
eee Gat of Blea 
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GROGRAPHY, &. 2. 12-13 


fs situated the sanctuary of Athene, from which the 
elbow takes its name. 

15. However, even if those who hand down to us 
our knowledge of the regions under consideration 
do not agree among themselves, we should not on 
that account set aside the entire body of that 
knowledge; indeed there are times when the 
account as a whole is all the more to be accepted 
for this reason, For example, suppose the question 
fs raised whether the wanderings took place in the 
regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren 
Rocks are anywhere thereabouts: the man who 
places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in dis- 
‘agreement with the man who places them on the 
Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who 
says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily and Italy; nay, they even add to 
the credibility of the third witness, because, though 
they do not name the selfsame spot for the Rocks, 
yet, at all events, they have not gone beyond the 
regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some 
one adds that a monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further 
proof, although third site has been introduced 
into the discussion, Furthermore, the fact that 
Neapolis also lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes 
the gulf of Cumae), which is formed by the Sixen- 
ussae, induces us to believe all the more firmly that 
the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places ; 
for we do not demand of the poet that he should 
have inquired accurately into every detail, nor do 
we in our School demand scientific ‘accuracy in his 
statements ; yet, even so, we surely are not entitled 
to assume that Homer composed the story of the 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 13-15 


wanderings without any inquiry at all, either as to 
where or as to how they oceirred. 

14. But Eratosthenes conjectures that Hesiod 
learned by inguiry that the scene of the wanderings 
of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, 
and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the 

laces spoken of by Homer, but also Aetna, Ortygia 
{ie litte island next to Syracuee), and Tyeshestes 
and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing 
about these places and hed no intention of placing 
the wanderings in any known regions, Now were 
Aetna and Tyrrhenin well-known. places, but Seyl- 
Ineum, Charybdis, Cireaeum, and the ‘Sirenussne 
wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for 
Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevaling 
opinions, tut the proper thing for Homer to give 
utterance to every thought that comes. to his in- 
opportune tongue”? For apart from what I have 
said concerning the type of myth which it was 
proper for Horner to employ, most of the writers 
‘who diseuss the same topics that Homer discusses, 
and also most, of the various local traditions, ean 
teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets 
nor yet of prose writers, but are traces of real persons 
and events, 

15. Polybius also entertains correct views in 
regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for he says 
that Acolus, the man who taaght navigators how to 
steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, 
whose waters are subject t> a constant ebb and 
flow and are difficult to navigate on account of the 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 15-16 


schools by the coast of Italy, meet with the current 
from the strait and are prevented from reaching 
Sicily, they fall-a prey to the larger sea-animals, 
such as dolphins, dogfish and cetaceans in general ; 
and the  galeotae”” (which are called both sword- 
fish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the 
tunny-fish, Indeed, the same thing occurs here, and 
at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as happens 
when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, 
| the assembled animals’ attempt to escape the fire or 
the flood and become prey of animals wore powerful 

than themselve 
16, After making this statement Polybius goes on 
to deseribe the hunting of the “ galeotac,”” which 
takes place off the Scyllacan Rock : one man on the 
look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait 
fn many two-oared skiff, two men in each skiff, one 
rowing and the other standing in the bow with 
his spear poised in hand. And when the man on 
the look-out signals the appearance of the  galeotes”” 
(the creature swims along with a third of its body 
ut of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, 
the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, 
and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the 
spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spearhead 
is barbed and loosely attached to the spear-shaft on 
purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. ‘They 
sy out this line to the wounded fish until he 
Becomes tired out by his struggles and his attempts 
‘at escapes then they tow him to the shore, or take 
hhim aboard the skiff—unless he be of enormous size. 
If the speat-shaft fall into the water, it is not lost 
for it is made of both oak and pine wood, s0 that 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 16-17 


although the oaken end sinks because of its weight, 
the rest stays afloat and is exsily recovered, Tt 
sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who 
rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the 
boat because of the great size of the sword of the 
© galeotae” and because the edge of the sword is 
sharp and biting like the wild boar's tusk. So, from 
such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one may 
conjecture that the wanderings of Odysseus took 
place in the neighbourhood of Sicily according to 
Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Seylla that, 
sort of fish-hunting which is most characteristic of 
Seyllacum; and also from Homer's statements in 
regard to’ Charybdis, which correspond to the 
behaviour of the'waters of the Strait. But, the use 
of the word “thrice” instead of “twice” in the 
statement for thrice a day she spouts it forth” is 
either an error of a eopyist or an error of fact. 

Yr. Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,? con- 
tinues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about 
the Lotus-Eaters.” But if there be some discrepancy 
‘we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, 
for to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is 
compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and 
mnyth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when 
in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the 
topographical peculiarities of each place, saying of 
fone eity that it is “rocky,” of another that it is 
‘on the uttermost border,” of another that itis 
the “haunt of doves,” and of still another that 
it is “by the sea”; the aim of rhetorical com- 
position is vividness, as when Homer introduces 
men fighting; the aim of myth is to please and 

1 the Island of Jerba, off the northern coast of Attics, 
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GEOGRAPHY, x. 2, 37-18 


to excite amazement, But to invent a story out- 
right is neither plausible nor like Homer; for 
everybody agrees that the poctry of Homer is a 
philosophic produetion—contrary to the opinion of 
Eratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems 
with reference to their thought, ‘nor yet to seek 
for history in them. And Polybius says it i 
plausible to interpret the poet's words, “Thence 
for nine whole days was I berne by baneful winds,” 
as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds 
do not maintain a straight course), than to place 
the incident out on Oceanus, ag though the phrase 
had been “fair winds continually blowing.” Now, 
if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to 
the Pillars of Heracles at twenty-two thousand five 
hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose 
that this distance was traversed at an even speed 
for those nine days, the distance covered each day 
would be two thonsand five hundred stadia, But 
where do we find it recorded that anyone ever 
amived at Alexandria from Lyeia or Rhodes 
on the second day, though the distance is only 
four thousand stadia? And to those who ask the 
further question how it came about, if Odysseus 
touched Sicily three times, that he never once 
sailed through the Strait, Polybius replies that it 
was for the same reason that all later navigators 
have avoided that passage. 

18, Such are the words of Polybius, and what 
he says is in the main correct. But when he 
demolishes the argument that places the wanderings 
of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reduces the 
nine days’ voyage and the distances covered thereon, 
to exact measurements, he reaches the height of 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1.2. 18 


inconsistency. For at one moment he quotes the 
words of the poet: “Thence for nine whole days 
was I borne by baneful winds” ; and at another 
‘moment he suppresses statements, For Homer says 
also: Now after the ship had left the river-stream 
of Oceanus”; and “In the island of Ogygia, 
where is the navel of the sea,” going on to say 
that the daughter of Atlas lives there ; and again, 
regarding the Phacacians, “Far apart we live in 
the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, 
and no other mortals are conversant with us.” 
Now all these incidents are clearly indicated as 
being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Oceans but 
Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the 
poet states in express terms. In so doing he is 
wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the 
words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical 
terms of those regions. For what poet or prose 
writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a 
monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people 
of Cumae, of Dicaearchia,! and of Vesuvius, to 
perpetuate the names of Pyriphlegethon, of the 
Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead at 
Lake Avernus, and of Boius and Misenus, two of 
‘the companions of Odysseus? The same question 
may be asked regarding Homer's stories of the 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1.2. 18-19 


Siremussae, the Strait, Seyllo, Charybdis, and Aeolus— 
stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, 
hor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, 
having no claim to truthfulness or to utility as 
history. 

"19. Bratosthenes himself had a suspicion of this, 
for he says one may suppose that the poet wished 
to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far 
west, but abandoned his purpose, partly because 
‘of his lack of accurate information, and partly 
Because he had even preferred not to be accurate 
but rather to develop each incident in the direction 
of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous. 
Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer 
actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it} for 
Homer's object was not to indulge in empty talk, 
But to do useful service, It is therefore right that 
Eratosthenes should submit to examination both on 
‘this point and on bis assertion that far distant places 
fare made the scenes of Homer’s marvellous stories be- 
cause of the fact that itis safer to fabricate about them. 
For his stories of marvels whose scenes are Taid in 
distant places are very few in number in comparison 
with those laid in Greece or in countries near Greece ; 
‘ts such I may mention the stories about the labours of 
Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes 
are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, 
and on Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, Pelion, and 
in various places in Attica or in the Peloponnesus. 
‘No one accuses the myth-makers of ignorance because 
‘of the myths they create; furthermore, since the 
poets, and Hlomer in particular, do not narrate pure 
Tnyths simply but more often use mythical elements 
teadditions to fact, the man who investigates what 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 19-20 


‘mythical additions the ancients make docs not seek 
to discover whether the additions were once true or 
are true to-day, but rather seeks to discover the 
truth in regard to the places to which, or the 
persons to whom, these mythical elements are 
added; for instance, in regard to the wanderings 
‘of Odysseus, whether they took place and, if s0, 
where. 

20, Generally speaking, it is wrong to place 
the poetry of Homer on the same level with that 
‘of other poets, and to decline to rank him above 
‘them in any respect, and particularly in the 
subject that now occupies our attention, namely, 
geography. For if you did no more than go 
over the Triplolemus of Sophocles or the prologue 
to the Bacchee of Euripides, and then compare 
Homer's care with respect to geographical matters, 
it would be easy for you to perceive this diference, 
which lies on the surface. Indeed, wherever there 
ig need of an orderly sequence in the places he 
mentions, Homer is.eareful to preserve that order, 
hot only in regard to places in Greece, but equally 
in regard to those beyond the limits of Greece: 
“They strove to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on 
Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest. leaves” ; 
And Hera, rushing down, left the peak of Olympus, 
and touched on Pleria and pleasant Emathia, and 
sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen ; 
and she went from Athos across the sea.” In the 
Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention 
the cities in their order, for that was not necessary, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1, 2. 20 


regards ignorance of these matters as tantamount 
to ulter confusion in all particulars: “My friends, 
Jo, we Know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the sun.” In still another 
passage Homer is accurate when he speaks of “the 
horth wind and the west wind that blow from 
‘Thrace’; but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation 
upon these words and falsely accuses the poet, as 
though he were making the universal statement 
that the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas 
Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but 
refers to the time when these two winds meet in 
the Gulf of Melas? upon the Thracian Sea, which 
isa part of the Aegean itself, For Thrace, running 
out into a promontory at the point where Thrace 
borders on Macedonia, takes a turn towards the 
couth, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the 
impression to the people in Thasés, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, and on the sea that lies round about 
those islands, that the west winds actually blow, 
from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they seem 
to come from the Scironian Rocks ; and it is from 
these that the west winds, and particularly the 
north-west winds, get their name “Seirones.” But 
Eratosthenes did not perceive this, though he 
suspected it; at any rate he himself describes the 
turn of the coast which [have mentioned. In any 
ease, he interprets Homer's verse as a universal 
statement, and then charges the poet with ignorance, 
fon the ground that, while the west wind blows from 
the west and from Iberia, Thrace does not extend 
20. far west, Now is Homer really unaware that 
{the west wind blows from the west? But Homer 
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keeps it in its own proper place when he says 
“The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the 
stormy west and the north.” Or is he unaware that 
Thrace does not extend’ westward beyond the 
mountains of Paconia and Thessaly? But he knows 
and correctly names the Thracian country as well as 
the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and 
the interior; and while he lists Magnesians, Malians, 
and the Hellenes next after them as far as the 
‘Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans 
about Dodona, next neighbours to the Paeonians, as 
far as Acheloiis, yet he mentions no Thracians further 
west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness 
for the sea that les nearest his home and is best 
known to him, as is shown when he says: And 
the assembly ewayed like high waves of the Tearian 
deep.” 

21. There are some writers who say that there are 
only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and 
that the rest of the winds differ from these only 
by slight variation of direction—Eurus blowing 
from the direction of summer sunrise, Apeliotes 
from the direction of winter sunrise,* Zephyrus from 
the direction of summer sunset,$ Argestes from the 
direction of winter sunset! And to prove tbat there 
are only two winds they adduce the testimony 
of Thrasyalecs® and of Homer himself, on the 
ground that Homer assigns Argestes to Notus in 
the phrase “of Argestes Notus,” and Zephyrus to 


A North-east. * South-osst, _ # Northovest. 
“Bouth-werts* Seo 7. 1. 8. 
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(Il. 11. 305) 
iv yap Bucal Zégupov viv dyer, ts clade Bra 
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Reyoutvov. raira piv B) év dpyh 700 mpdrov 
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éravopboaw exer. 
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 axeod, Kramer suggotta, for Shey Bijan, but dooe not 
innate Stineke inerta O. Muller, A. Vogel approving. 
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Boreas in the verse: “Boreas and Zephyrus that 
blow from Thrace.” But Poseidonius says that none 
of the recognised authorities on these matters, such 
‘as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, 
jhave taught any such doctrine about the winds; 
rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of 
the wind that blows from the direction of summer 
suntise, while Lips is the name of the wind that 
‘blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the 
direction of winter sunset; and again, that Enrus 
is the name of the wind that blows from the direction 
of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and 
that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes 
‘and Zephyrus. ‘They say farther that when Homer 
speaks of“ the boisterous Zephyrus” he means what 
we call Argestes; that Homer's “clear-blowing 
Zephyrus” is what we call Zephyrus, and that 
Homer's“ Angestes Notus” is our Leuconotus for 
Leuconotus causes very few clouds, while Notas 
roper is somewhat clondy: “Even as when 
Gophyras. driveth the clouds of Argestes Notus, 
smiting with deep storm.” Homer here means 
“the boisterous Zephyrus,” which usually scatters 
‘the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in 
this passage “Argestes” is applied to “Notus” as 
fan epithet Such, then, are the corrections that 
must be made to the remarks of Bratosthenes at 
the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography. 

fut, persisting in his false assumptions, 
Eratosthenes says that Homer docs not even know 
‘hat there are Several mouths of the Nile, nor yet 
does he know the real name of the river, though 
Flesiod knows, for he mentions it, Now, a3 to the 
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4 2, Jones inverts 
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name, it is likely that in Homer's time it was not 
yet in use; but as to the mouths, if the fact that 
there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed 
or known to only a few, one might grant that 
Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was 
‘then, as it still is, the best-known and most 
marvellous thing in Egypt and decidedly the most 
worthy of mention and of historical record—and 
the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— 
who could ever assume either that those who brought 
to Homer the story of the River “ Acgyptus” and 
the country Aegyptus,” and Egyptian ‘Thebes, and 
Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if 
they knew, did not tell about. them—except for the 
reason that they were already well known? But it 
is more ineredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, 
Sidonians, Erembians, the sea beyond,* and the fact 
that the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,” and 
yet did not know about what was near at hand and 
Well known, The fact that he did not mention 
them is no sign that he did not know about them— 
he does not mention his own native country, either, 
nor many other things—but rather would one say 
that Homer thought the best-known facts were 
not worth mentioning to those who already knew 
them. 

23, Equally unjust is the reproach they east upon 
Homer in the matter of the island of Pharos, 
Deeause he says that it is “in the open sea”—as 
though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, 
‘one might nse that statement as bearing witness to 
the fact that not one of the things which we have 
just been talking about regarding Egypt was un- 

1 The Atlantio Ocean, 
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(Od. 1, 23) 
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1 Coraie delete, afler uf; Meineke following; O, Malle, 
A Miller, approving 
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known to the poet. You might convince yourself of 
it in the following way: Everybody who tells the 
story of his own travels is a braggart ; to this class 
belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as 
far as Ethiopia,and had heard about the inundations 
of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which 
the river deposits upon the country, and about the 
large extent of territory off its mouths which the 
river had already added’ to the continent by silting 
—so that Herodotus? was quite right in saying that 
the whole of Exyptis “a gift of the River Nile”; 
and even if this is not true of the whole of Egypt, 
it certainly is true of the part embraced by the 
Delta, which is called Lower Egypt; and Menelaus 
was told that the island of Pharos had been ‘in the 
open sea” in ancient times; so he falsely added that 
it was still “in the open sea,” although it was no 
longer “in the open sea.” However, it was the poet 
who elaborated this story, and therefore from 
it we may conjecture that Homer knew about 
the inundations of the Nile and about its mouths as 
well. 

24, The same mistake ismade by those who say that 
Homer is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies 
between the Egyptian Sea and the Arabian Gulf, and 
that heis in error when he speaks of * the Ethiopians 
that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 
‘Men of later times are wrong when they censure 
Homer for saying that, for itis correct. Indeed, the 
reproach that Homer is ignorant of this isthmus is 
so far from being true, that I afirm not only that he 
knows about it, but that he deseribes it in express 
terms, and that the grammarians beginning with 

3 Herod. 2.5. 
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Aristarchus and Crates, the leading lights in the 
science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of 
it, do not perceive that he does. The poct says: 
“the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the 
farthermost of men.” About the next verse there is 
difference of opinion, Aristarchus writing : “abiding 
some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises"; 
but Crates : “abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises.” Yet so far as the question at 
issue is concemed, it makes no difference whether 
you write the verse one way or the other. For 
Grates, following the mere form of mathematical 
demonstration, says that the torrid zone is 
“occupied”? by Oceanus and that on both sides of 
this zone are the temperate zones, the one being 
‘on our side, while the other is on the other side of 
it. Now, just as these Ethiopians on out side of 
Oceanus, who face the south throughout the whole 
length of the inhabited world, are called the most 
remote of the one group of peoples, since they dwell 
con the shores of Oceanus, so too, Crates thinks, we 
must conceive that on the other side of Oceanus 
also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote 
of the other group of peoples in the temperate 
zone, since they dwell on the shores of this same 
Ocedaus; and that they are in two groups and sre 
“sundered in twain” by Oceanus, Homer adds the 
words, “abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises,” because, inaswauch as the celestial 
zodiac always lies in the zenith above its corresponding 








{Tor the purposes of demonstration Crates identified the 
Limits of Oceanus with those of the torrid zone, en auxump: 
tion which was nob strictly true, 
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terrestrial zodiac and inasmuch as the latter does not 
by reason of its obliquity? extend ontside the 
territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive 
that the entire revolution of the sun takes place 
within the width of this celestial zone, and that his 
visings and his settings take place herein, appearing 
differently to different peoples, and now in this sign 
‘and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation of 
Grates, who conceives of the matter rather as an 
astronomer; but he might have put it more simply— 
still saving his point that this was the sense in which 
the Ethiopians are “sundcred in twain,” as Homer 
hhas stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians 
stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, What difference, I say, 
does it make with respect to this thought whether 
we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as 
Aristarchus does— abiding some where Hyperion 
sets and some where he rises”? For this, too, 
means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, 
both. towards the west and towards the east. 
But Aristarchas rejects this hypothesis of Crates, 
‘and thinks that the people referred to as divided 
“in twain” are the Ethiopians in our part of the 
world, namely, those that to the Grecks are most 
remote on the south; but he thinks these are not 30 
divided “in twain” that there are two Ethiopias, 
the one lying towards the east and the other towards 
the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies 
south of the Greeks and is situated along Egypt ; 
and he thinks that the poet, ignorant of this fact, 
just as he was ignorant of those other matters which 
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Apollodorus has mentioned in the second book of 
his work entitled “On the Catalogue of Ships,” 
told what was not trae about the regions in 
question. 

25. To reply to Crates would require a long dis 
course, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my 
present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of 
Fim in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, 
whieh is open to many objections, and inclines to 
the view that the words of Homer have reference to 
our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the 
other points; and, in the first place, take the fact 
that he too indulges in apetty and fruitless discussion 
of the text. For if the verse be written in either of 
the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. 
For what difference does it make whether we say: 
On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of 
| Bthiopiane, some in the east and some in thie west,” 








or, “both in the east and in the west”? In the 
second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions 
a false doctrine, Well, let us suppose that the poet 
is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is 
referring to the Ethiopia on the confines of Egypt 
when he speaks of “Bthiopians that are sundered in 
twain.” What then? Are they not thus “ sundered 
in twain”? And did the poet make that statement 
in ignorance? Is not Egypt also, are not the 
Egyptians also, from the Delta up to Syene, “sundered. 
in twain” by the Nile, “some where Hyperion sets 
and some where he rises”? What is Egypt but a 
river-valley, which the water foods? And this valley 
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lies on both sides of the river, toward the east and 
toward the west. But Ethiopia lies direetly beyond 
Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation 
both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics 
fof the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, 
jong, and subject to inundations ; and its parts that 
Tie beyond the territory subject to inundations are 
desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, 
oth on the east and on the west. OF eourse, then, 
Ethiopia also is “sundered in twain.” Or, again, 
did the Nile seem important enough for those who 
were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length 
it stretches toward the south for more than ten 
thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains 
islands with many thousands of inbabitants, the 
largest of which is Meroé, the residence of the King 
and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was 
not important enough to “sunder” Ethiopia itself 
win twain”? And farthermore, the eritics of the 
‘men who make the River Nile the boundary-line 
Between the continents bring this against them a3 
‘thelr most serious charge, that they dismember 
Egypt and Ethiopia and thay they reckon one part 
of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or 
‘that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then 
| either they do not divide the continents at all, or 
else do not make the river the boundary-line. 

26, But Ethiopia may be divided in still another 
way, quite apart from this. For all those who have 
made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores 
of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or 
from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, 
after they had advanced a certain distance, because 
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AlBtomas, rot 81x88 BeBaiaras Eoyaror dvBpiv. 
(Ou. 1. 28) 


27, Tadrd ret 3) mpds ray "Aplorapyov Myo 
fy is wal pis Tols deodovbodvras avr@, wal 
Baa rovrav erieucorepa, ag’ dv Thy Toy 
Gyvoay dpaipioerae rob womrod. — dmul ap 
ard Thy Ta dpyalay EXdjvor Ségay, domep 
Ta mpis Boppiv yukon Ta yvepiua wh dvépare 
ZEetOas eeddov» 4 NowiBas, ds "Opnpos, borepor 
Bi cad rv pds éombpay qacBérrav Kedro) nal 


» adpeus, O. Miller for Motus, 
4 ta, Corals, for 80; ‘Meincke following; O, Miller ap. 

proving. 
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they were hindered by many perplexing circum. 
slasces, and consequently they le In the’ minds of 
‘most people the conviction that the intervening space 
yeas blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole 
Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken body of water, and 
this is particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. 
All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts 
to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopie 
territory and have so reported them. Wherein, 
‘then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled 
by a report of this character and divided the 
Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in 
fhe east and the other inthe west, since it wae not 
inown whether the intervening people really existed 
or not? Furthermore, Ephoras mentions still another 
ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that Homer also had heard it, Ephorus says the 
Tartessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as 
far as Dytis} and that some of them stayed in Dyris, 
while others occupied a great part of the sea-board 
and he conjectures it was from this circumstance 
that Homer spoke as he did: “Ethiopians that are 
sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 

27. These argaments one might wrge in reply to 
Astlarchus and Ia followers, and. algo others ll 
more convincing, and thus set the poet free from the 
charge of gross ignorance. I maintain, for example, 
that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient 
Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of 
the known countries of the north under the single 
designation “Seythians” (or “Nomads,” to use 
Homer's term) and just as later, when the inhabitants 
of the west also were discovered, they were called 


1 ‘The basharian name for the Atlas mountains, See 17. 3.2. 
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Celts" and “ Iberians,” or by the compound words 
«Geltiberians” and “Celtiscythians,” the several 
peoples being classed under one name through ignor- 
ance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just, 50, in 
accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus 
‘were ealled ‘Ethiopia.”” And there is the following 
testimony to this statement, Aeschylus, in his Pro- 
metheus Unbowd, speaks thus: “The sacred flood of 
the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the 
mere on the shore of Occanus that dazzles with its 
gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to 
Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives 
rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his immortal 
body in warm outpourings of soft water.” For since 
Oceanus renders this service and maintains this 
relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, 
‘Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also along 
this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaithon, 
says that Clymene was given ‘to Merops, the king 
of this country which is the first country that the 
Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with 
his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell 
upon the confines of that country call it the bright 
stables of Dawn and Sun.” In this passage Buripides 
assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun, but 
in what immediately follows he says that these 
stables are near. to the dwelling of Merops, and 
indeed this is woven into the whole structure of 
the play, not, Lam sure, because it is peculiarity of 
the Ethiopia’ which lies next to Egypt, but rather 
ee we 
3 yensandpavyon, O. Herrinann, for xehokiproron 
2B, Meineka, for 
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that 
stretches along the entire southern belt. 

28, Ephorns, too, discloses the ancient belief in 
regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Europe he 
says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and 
of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy 
that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians 
the part from which Notus blows, the Celts the part 
‘on the west, and the Scythians the part from which 
the north wind blows. And he adds that Ethiopia 
and Scythia are the larger regions; for it is thought, 
hhe says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches 
from the winter sunrise to sunset? and that Scythia 
lies directly opposite in the north, That Homer is 
in agreement with this view is also clear from his 
assertion that Ithaca lies “toward the darkness "— 
that is, of course, toward the north—«but those 
others face the dawning and the sun”; by which he 
means the whole country on the southern side. And 
fagain this is clear when he says: “Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the Tet, to met and davimess”; and fom this 

sage too: “My friends, lo, now we know not 
Where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor 
where the sun that gives light to men goes beneath 
the earth, nor where he rises.” But about all these 

ssages { shall speak more fully in my account of 
ithaca. And 0, when Homer says, “For Zeus went 
yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians,” we 














1» page 105. 
2 That ison the due ett and wett line drawn from the 
sonth-eatt paint of tho sky to the south-west point. 

3'Se0 10, 2. 11 
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\ wadeas, A. Miller, for nade. 
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‘must understand both words in amore general sense, 
“Oceanus ” meaning the body of water that extends 
along the entire southern belt, and the “Ethiopians” 
meaning the people along the same extent; for upon 
whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, 
yon will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia, And 
this is the meaning also of the words: “On his way 
from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from afar, 
from the mountains of the Solymi"—which is 
equivalent to saying “from the vegions of the 
south"; for he docs not mean the Solymi in Pisidia, 
but, as I said before? lie invents a people of the 
same name whom he depiets as oceupying the same 
position relatively to the sailor on his raft and the 
people to the south of him (who would be the 
Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the 
Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. 
‘And in like manner Homer puts his assertion about 
the cranes in general terms: «When they flee from 
‘the coming of winter and sudden rain, and fy with 
clamour toward the streams of Oceanus, bearing 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men.” For it is 
not the case that the crane is seen migrating toward 
the south only in Greek lands, and never in Italy 
or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and 
Bactriana. Since, then, Oceanus stretches along the 
entire southern seaboard, and since the cranes 
migrate in winter to this entire sea-board, we must 
admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mythology 
along the entire extent of that sea-board. And if 


2 See page 77 and footnote, 
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men of later generations restricted the story about 
the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, 
that would have no bearing on the facts in angient 
times. For nowadays we do not use the terms 
* Achaeans” and “ Argives” of all who toole part in 
the expedition against ‘Troy, though Homer so uses 
them. Now what I contend in the case of the 
Ethiopians that are “sundered in twain ” is similar 
to this, namely, that we mustinterpret * Ethiopians” 
as meaning that the Rthiopians extend along the 
whole sewboard of Oceanus from the rising to the 
setting sun, For the Ethiopians that are spoken of 
in this sense are sundered in twain” naturally by 
‘the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a con- 
siderable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, 
being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and 
in width not much more than one thousand stadia, 
T mean at its greatest width ; and to the length we 
must add the distance by which the head of this 
gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a joumney 
of thrce or four days—the space occupied by the 
isthmus. Now, just as the abler of the geographers 
who separate Asia from Libya regard this gulf as a 
more natural boundaryline between the two con- 
tinents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacks but 
very little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the 
Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times that 
distance, 0 that it does not separate Asia as a whole 
from Libya), in the same way I also assume that the 
poet considered that the southern regions as a whole 
throughout the inhabited world were “sundered in 
twain” by this gulf. How, then, can the poct have 
been ignorant of the isthmus which the golf forms 
with the Egyptian} Sea? 

2 Moditerrancan, 
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29, And indeed it is in the highest degree un- 
reasonable that the poet had accurate knowledge 
about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousand, 
stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose 
‘width is not more than one thousand stadia; but it 
‘would seem to be much more unreasonable that he 
knew the Nile bore the same name as the vast 
country Acgyptns and yet did not see the reason 
therefor; for the thonght which has been expressed 
by Herodotus would occur to one at once, namely, 
that the country was “a gift of the river” and laid 
claim for this reason to the same name as the river? 
Moreover, those peculiarities of each several country 
which are in some way marvellous are most widely 
known, and manifest to everybody; such is the case 
with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up 
of the sea, And just as those who visit Egypt learn 
no fact concerning the country before they learn the 
nature of the Nile, because the natives eannot tell 
foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable 
about their country than these particulars (for the 
nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to 
fone who has learned about the river), s0 also those 
who hear about the country at a distance learn this 
fact before anything else. To all this we must add 
the poet’s fondness for knowledge and for travel, to 
which all who have written on his life bear witness; 
and one may find many illustrations of such a pre~ 
dilection in the pocms themselves. And s0 it is 
proved, on many grounds, that Homer both knows 
and expressly says what is to be said, and that he 

2 Herod. 2.5 * Compare 16. 1. 16. 
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» Compare 1. 28. 

4 Arietarehs and Crates, respootively. 

J Bhat in“ heaven-fed” ia the former case is,used in the 
titeral senee of the Greek word, **heaven-fallen,” and applies 
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keeps silent about what is too obvious to mention, or 
else alludes to it by an epithet? 

30. But I most express my amazement at the 
Beyptians and Syrians? again whom Tam ditecting 
this argument, that they do not understand Homer 
even when he tells them about matters in their own 
countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance 
—a charge to which my argument shows that they 
themselves are subject. In general, silence is no 
sign of ignorance; for neither does Homer mention 
the refluent currents of the Buripus, nor Thermo- 
pylae, nor yet other things in Greece, that are 
‘well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant, 
of them. However, Homer also speaks of things 
well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do 
not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance 
{s theirs. Now the poet calls the rivers “heaven- 
fed"—not merely the winter torrents, bat all rivers 
alike—becanse they are all replenished by the rains, 
Bat the general epithet becomes particular when 
applied to things in relation to their pre-eminence. 
For one would interpret “heaven-fed” in one way 
of the winter torrent and in quite another way 
of the everflowing stream ; and in the latter case 
the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold.’ And 
just as there are cases of hyperbole on hyperbole 
for example, “lighter than the shadow of cork, 
“more timid than a Phrygian‘ hare,” “to own a 
farm smaller than a Laconian letter” —just s0 there 
ig a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence 
when the Nile is spoken of as being “heaven-fed.”” 
For while the winter torrent surpasses the oth’ 

cal recipitate descent; in the latter case the 
ests Satbcce fo volume tad Gareion, 

he Pliyginn slave was « proverbial coward, 
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rivers in respect of being “heaven-fed,” the Nile, 
when at its flood, surpasses even the winter tor- 
rents to just that extent, not only in the amount 
of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And 
0, since the behaviour of the river was known to 
the poct, as Ihave urged in my argument, and 
since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot 
interpret it in any other way than that which T 
have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile 
empties its waters through several mouths is a 
peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and 
therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, 
articularly in addressing people who knew the 

just as Aleacus does not mention those mouths, 
ther, although he afirms that he too visited Egypt. 
Bat the matter of the silting may be inferred not 
only from the visings of the river but also from 
‘what Homer says about Pharos. For the man who 
told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should 
say, the common report that it was so and so far 
from the mainland—this report, I say, would not 
have got abvoad falsified to such an extent as the 
distance which Homer gives, namely, a day's run 
for a ship; but as for the rising and silting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poet leamed as a 
matter of common knowledge that they were such 
‘and such; and concluding from these facts that 
fat the time of the visit of Menclaus the island 
‘was more distant from the mainland than it was 
in his own times, he added a distance many times 
fag great on bis own responsibility for the sake of 
the fabulous element. Moreover, the fabulous 
creations are not, I take it, a sign of ignorance—not 
even those stories about Proteus and the Pygmies, 
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any 
other such inventions of the poets ; for these stbries 
are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in 
order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does 
it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has 
water, when it is without water: “And therein is a 
good haven, whence men launch he well-proportioned 

ips into the deep when they have drawn a store 
of black water’? Now, in the first place, it, is 
not impossible that the source of the water has 
dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does 
not say that the water came from the island, but 
merely that the launching of the ships took place 
thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; 
but the water itself may have been drawn from 
‘the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet 
by implication confesses that, when he applied the 
term “in the open sea” to Pharos, he did not use it 
in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical 
statement. 

31. Now, since it is thought that Homer's account 
of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues, for 
ignorance of those countries on his part, itis perhaps 
Vetter to make a preliminary statement of the 
questions called forth by those poems, and then at 
Gnce to separate these questions and thus speak more 
clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says, then, 
to Telemachus, who has marvelled at the decorations 
ofthe palace: Yea, after many a woe and wanderings 
manifold, I brought my wealth home in ships, and 
in the eighth year came hither. I roamed over 
Gypras and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians, Sidonians, Erembians, and to Libya.” 
Now they ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus 
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sailing from Egypt (for no Ethiopians live in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships to 
piss the cataract? of the Mile); and who! the 
Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that 
live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the 
genus first and then brought in the species) ; and 
‘who the Erembians are (for that is a new name). 
Now Aristonicus, the grammarian of our own genera- 
tion, in his book On the Wanderings of Menelaus, has 
recorded opinions of many men on ‘ench one of 
the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient 
to speak briefly on ‘these questions. OF those who 
say that Menelaus “sailed” to Ethiopia, some pro- 
pose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, 
making his wanderings correspond exectly to the 
time which Homer gives: ‘In the eighth year I 
came back’; but others propose that he” sailed 
across the isthmus that lies at the head of the 
‘Avabian Gulf, while still others propose that he 
sailed throngh one of the canals of the Nile. But, in 
{the first place, Crates’ theory of a consting-voy 

is unneeessary—not that such a voyage would be 
impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus would 
have been impossible), but because it serves no pur- 
pose either as regards Crates’ mathematical hypotheses 
br as regards the time consumed in the wanderings. 
For Menelaus was detained against his will because 
of the difficulties of suiling (he himself says that out 
of sity ships only five were left to him), and he alto 
gnade intentional stops for the sake of trafficking 
For Nestor says: Thus Menelaus, gathering mu 
substance and gold, was wandering there with hi 
ships’; [to which Menelaus adds :] “having roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt.” Again, the 
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voyage through the isthmus or one of the canals 
would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be 
interpreted asa kind of fiction; but since he does 
not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous 
and absurd for one to propose it. Itwould be absurd, 
repeat, sage before the ‘Trojan War there, was no 
canal; and the person who undertook to build one— 
T mean Sesostris'\—is said to have abandoned the 
undertaking because he supposed the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea was too high, Furthermore, the 
isthmus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes’ 
conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the brealeing 
of the channel at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet 
taken place and that in consequence the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, sinee it was of a higher level, joined 
the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but 
after the breaking of the channel took place at the 
Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus 
exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far 
as the Red Sea. Now what historieal information 
have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the 
effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan 
War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has 
represented Odysseus as sailing throngh the strait 
at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel 
wwere already in existenco) at the same time that he 
conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red 
Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) ! 
Farthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as. saying to 
Menelaus: “Nay, the deathless gods will ‘convey 
thee to the Elysian Plain and to the end of the 





1 S00 17. 1,265 elao Heredotus, 2 168, and 4. 99. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 31-32 


eevth.” What end of the earth, pray? Why, the 
citing of Zephyrus” shows that he means by this 
remote region a place somewhere in the west: * But 
always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the 
clear-blowing Zephyrus.” Really, these matters are 
full of puzzling questions. 

32. If, however, the poct had heard that this 
isthmus ‘was once submerged, should we not have 
all the grenter reason for believing that the Ethiopians, 
since they were separated by so. great. a strait, were 
really “sondered im twain"? And how ‘could 
Menelans have gotten treasures from the remote 
Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus? For at the 
‘moment when they marvelled at the ornaments the 
selves in the prlace of Menelaus, Telemachas and 
his companions marvelled at the great quantity of 
them—of gold and of amber and of silver and of 
ivory” but with the exception of ivory, there is 
no great store of any of these things among those 
people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples 
and ate wandering shepherds. “Very true,” you 
say; “but Arabia and the regions as far as India 
belonged to them; and though Arabia alone of all 
these countries has the name ‘Blest,’ India is sup- 
posed and reported to be in the highest degree 
Phlest,’ even though people do not s0 call it by 
name.” Now as to India, Homer did not know of 
it (for had he known of it, he would have men- 
tioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is 
to-day called “Blest."1 In his time, however, it, 
was not rich, and not only was the country itself 
without resources but most of it was occupied by 


2 That is, Arabia Folix, eust of the Red Sea, Strbo 
defined it in 16.3.1. 
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dwellers in tents, The part of Arabia that produces 
the spices is small; and it is from this small terri- 
tory that the country got the name of “Blest,”” 
because such merchandise is rare in our part of the 
world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs 
are well to do and even rich, because thei trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have 
been so in Homer's time. So far as the mere spices 
fare concerned, a merchant or camel-driver might 
attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, 
whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from 
kings or dynasts who had not only the means to 
give, but also the good-will to make him presents 
Deeause of his distinction and fame. ‘The Egyptians, 
however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and 
Arabs! were not wholly destitute of the means of 
livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly 
ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particu- 
larly in view of the successful issue of the Trojan 
‘War, and hence Menelaus might hope for profit from 
them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate 
of Agamemnon : “The breastplate that in time past 
Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift; for afar in Cyprus 
did Cinyras hear the mighty tale.” Furthermore, we 
must assert that Menelans’ time in his wanderings was 
spent mostly in the regions about Phoenicia? Syria,! 

zypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus, 
‘and, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean 
seaboard and among the islands, For Menelaus 
might procure guest-gifts among these peoples 
and also enrich himself from them by violence and 
robbery, and more particularly from those who had 
been allies of the Trojans. But the barbarians that 
lived outside these regions or at a distance could 
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prompt in him no such expectations. Now Homer 
faye that Menelaus “came to” Ethiopia, not 
meaning that (he really came into Ethiopia, but 
that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. Por 
perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer 
Thebes? (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the 
frontier that runs by Syene and Philae. Of these 
towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is 
inhabited ulike by Etbiopians and Egyptians. Ac- 
cordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need 
ot enuse surprise if he also came as far as the 
frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially 
since he was enjoying the hospitality of the 
King of Thebes? And it is in the same sense 
‘that Odyscens says he “came to” the country of the 
Cyclopes, although he did not get any farther away 
from the sea than the cave; for he says that the 
cave lay “on the edge” of the country, I believe ; 
td again in refeving to the conntry of Aeolus, to 
the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I say, 
hhe so muchas came to anchor, he says he ‘“eame to” 
the country. It is in this ‘sense, therefore, that 
Menelaus “came to”* Rtbiopia and in this sense to 
Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at” certain 
points; and it is from his having touched there 
That the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetonium? is 
called  Menclaus.” 

33, Now if Homer, in speaking of the Phoenicians, 
mentions Sidonians also, who occupy the Phoenician 
metropolis, he is but employing a familiar figure of 
speech, as when he says: “Now Zeus, when he had 
Drought the Trojans and Heetor to the ships”; and, 

2 See17, 1.46, Od 4.196, * Od. 8. 182, 
1 Gad. 84. 4 Now, Boretoun. 
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“For the sons of great-heated Oeneus were no 
more, neither did he still live, and the golden-haired 
Meleager was ded; and, “So fared he to Ida” and 
“to Gargaros” ; and, “But they possessed Euboca” 
and Chiles and Bretria"; and likewise Sappho, 

‘the verse: “ Bither Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious 
harbour holds thee.” And yet there was another 
reason which induced Homer, although he had 
eady mentioned Phoeniefa, to repeat Phoenicia in 
special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For 
merely to list the peoples in their proper order it 
was quite enough to say: “I roamed over Cyprus 
and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Eehiopi 

Bat in order to suggest also the sojoumn of Menelans 
‘among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to 
repeat as he did, or even add still more than that 
and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration 
by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the 
hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by 
these samie people. ‘That is why he speaks of many 
Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of 
Paris—® where were her embroidered robes, the 
‘work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros 
himself brought from Sidon, that journey wherein 
he brought back Helen to his home”; and in the 
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house of Menclaus too, for Menelaus says to 
‘Telemachus: “I will give thee a mixing-bowl 
beautifully wrought ; it is all of silver, and the lips 
thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; 
and the hero Phaedimaus, the king of the Sidonians, 
gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my 
coming thither.” But the expression “the work of 
Hephaestus” must be regarded as a case of hyperbole, 
just as beautiful things are spoken of as ‘works of 
‘Athene,” or of the Graces, or of the Muses. For 
Homer makes itelear that the Sidonians were makers 
of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows 
on the bowl which Euneos gave as a ransom for 
Lycaon his words are: ‘In beauty it was far the 
est in all the earth, for artifcers of Sidon wrought 
it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.” 
34, Much has been said about the Erembians ; but 
those men are most likely to be eorreet who believe 
‘that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno? even 
writes the text accordingly: “And I came to the 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” However, 
it is not necessmy to change the reading, for it is 
old, It is better to lay the confusion to the change 
of their name, for such change is frequent and 
noticeable among all nations, than to change the 
reading—as in fact some do when they emend 
by changing certain letters. But it would seem 
that the view of Poscidonius is best, for here he 
derives an etymology of the words from the kinship 
of the peoples and their common characteristics 
+ 00 Introduction, page xvi 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 34 


For the nation of the Armenians and thatof the Syrians 
and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their 
language, but in their mode of lifeandin their bodily 
Duild, and particularly wherever they live as close 
neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by 
these three nations, gives’ proof of this, for in the 
‘case of these nations the similarity is particularly 
noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of 
latitude, there does exist a greater difference between 
thenorthern and the southernpeople of Mesopotamia 
than between these two peoples and the Syrians in 
the centre, still the common characteristics prevail 
And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram- 
tones display a certain Wheness both to, thoge just 
‘mentioned and to each other. Indeed, Poseidonins 
conjectures that the names of these nations also are 
takin ; for, says he, the people whom we eall Syrians 
are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and 
Aranimacans; and there is a resemblance between 
this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians 
and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks 
gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and 
Since the very etymology of the word  Erembian ” 
contribates to this result, Most scholars, indeed, de- 
rive the name “Zrembian” from era embainein 
aname which Inter peoples changed to “Troglodytes?” 
for the suke of greater clearness. Now these 
Troglodytes are that tribe of Arabians who live on 
the side of the Arabian Gulf next to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Tt was natural for the poet to mention 
these Erembians and to say that Menelaus “ came to” 
them, in the same sense in which he says that 
‘Menelaus “came to” the Ethiopians (for they too 


2 To go into the earth, _* Caveddwellers, 
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GEOGRAPHY, x. 2, 34-35 


are near the territory of Thebes); however, they 
‘were mentioned not on account of their handicraft, 
nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made 
among them (for that could not amount to much), 
but om account of the length of his sojourn among 
them and the fame of having visited them; for it 
was a famous thing to have travelled so far abrond. 
This is the meaning of: “Many were the men whose 
towns he saw and whose mind he learnt”; and of 
Yea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, 
I brought [my wealth home in ships)” “Hesiod in 
his Catalogue speaks of “the daughter of Arbus, 
the son of guileless Hermaon? and of Thronia the 
daughter of king Belus.” And Stesichorus says the 
same thing. ‘Therefore, we may conjecture that at 
the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was 
already called Arabia from this “Arabus,” although 
it may be that it was not yet so called in the times 
of the heroes. 

85. Those scholars who invent the explanation 
that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian 
tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a 
tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less 
deserving of credence, since in addition to the in~ 
credibility of their theories they betray a tendency 
to confound myth and history. Like them are the 
writers who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, 
‘or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the 
wanderings of Menclaus, and likewise place the 
Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the least 
‘reason for not believing them is the fact that they 
‘contradict one another. For some of them say that 





2) Hormes, 
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* Phoen moans “red.” 
* For example, by Sophooles or Buripidos. 
8 "These “quotations are. from works now lost, though 
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even the Sidonians who are our neighbours are 
colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they 
actually add the reason why our Sidonians are 
called Phoenicians, namely, because the colour of 
the Persian Gulf is “red”; but others hold that 
the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists from our 
Phoenicia, And there are some who transfer 
Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that 
the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, 
hough the story is surely not told in ignorance of 
its local setting? but rather in the guise of myth; 
and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus 
cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even 
realising in what way he is comparing them with the 
stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer 
says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him 
with ‘ignorance, on the ground that, though he 
wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in 
bis ignorance stated as true what was not true. 
Yet no one could charge Hesiod with ignorance 
when he speaks of men who are half-dog,” of 
“long-headed men” and of “Pygmies”; no ‘more 
should one charge Homer with ignorance when he 
tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is 
that of these very Pygmies ; nor Aleman when he 
tells about  web-footed men”; nor Aeschylus when 
he speaks of “dog-headed men,” or of men with 
eyes in their breasts,” or of “one-eyed men”?; 
since, at all events, we do not pay much attention 
to prose writers, either, when they compose stories 
on many subjects in the guise of history, even 
if they do not expressly acknowledge that, they 
are dealing in myths. For it is self-evident that 
they are weaving in myths intentionally, not through. 
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ignorance of the facts, but through an intentional 
invention of the impossible, to gratify the taste for 
the marvellous and the entertaining. But they give 
the impression of doing this through ignorance, 
because by preference and with an air of plausibility 
they tell such tales about the unfumiliar and the 
unknown, Theopompus expressly acknowledges the 
practice when he says that he intends to narrate 
myths too in his Hlistory—a better way than that of 
Hierorotes, Ctesias, Helanies, and. the authors of 
the Histories of India.t 

36, What Homer says about the behaviour of 
Oceanus is set forth in the guise of a myth (this too 
is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed 
the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the 
tides; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly 
an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by 
hhim in accordance with what had been told him 
about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the 
words, “For thrice a day she spouts it forth, and 
thrice a day she sucks it down,” Homer does afirm 
that the refluent tide comes in three times within 
the course of each day and night (although it comes 
in but twice), he might be permitted to express it in 
this way; for we must not suppose that he used 
these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the 
sake of the tragie effect and of the emotion of fear 
upon which Circe plays largely in what she says to 
Odysseus in order to terrify him ; and for that reason 
she mingled the false with the true. At any rate, 
in these very lines Circe has said: For thrice a day 
she spouts it forth and thrice a day she sucks it 


2 Detmachns, Megesthones, Onesteritus, Nearchus and 
others, See 2 9 
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down—a terrible sight! Never mayest thou be 
there when she sucks the water, for none might save 
thee from thy bane, not even the Earth-Shaker.” 
Yet Odysseus later on was present when she 
«sucked it down,” and he did not perish ; as he 
himself says: “Now she had sucked down the salt 
sea-water, but I was swung up on high to a tall 
fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat.” ‘Then waiting 
for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them 
‘again, he saved himself on them ; and so Circe lied. 
‘And as she lied in this statement, so she Tied in that 
other statement, “for thrice a’ day she spouts it 
forth,” instead of “twice a day,” although it is true, 
fat the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is 
familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say 
« thrice-blessed” and “‘thrice-wretched.” The poet 
himself says: “Thrice-blessed those Danas”; 
and again: “Welcome, thrice-prayed for”; and yet 
‘gain : « Into three, yea, into four pieces.” " Perhaps 
fone might infer also from the time involved that 
Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the 
fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long 
engulfed and were only tardily east up for Odysseus, 
‘who was longing for them and constantly clinging to 
the limbs of the tree, better suits the assumption 
that the reduent tide eame in twice, rather than 
thrice, during the twofold period, consisting of a day 
and a night: “Steadfastly 1 clung,” he says, « til 
she should vomit forth mast and keel again; and 
Tate they came to my desire, At the hour when « 
‘man rises up from the assembly and goes to supper, 
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2 That is, threo times a day. 
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the arbiter of many quarrels of the young men that 
plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came 
Torth to view from out Charybdis.” All this gives 
the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and 
particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time 
fo the evening, for he does not merely sty in general 
terms, “at the hour when the judge rises up,” but 
hhe adds “arbiter of many quarrels”; hence he had 
een detained somewhat longer than usual. And 
another consideration : the means of escape which 
the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not 
be plausible, f each time, before he was carried far 
away by the tide, he was immediately thrown back 
by the refluent tide.t 

37. Apollodorus, agreeing with Exatosthenes and 
hig school, censures Callimachus, beeause, though & 
scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos® and Coreyra as 
seenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, in defiance of 
Homer's fundamental plan, which is ‘to transfer to 
Oceanus the regions in which he describes the 
wanderings as taking place, But if the wanderings 
never took place anywhere, and. if this is wholly a 
fiction of Homer's, then Apollodoras’ censure is 
just. Or if the wanderings did take place, bot in 
‘Sther regions, then Apollodorus should have said so 
Qt the outset and should have told in what regions 
they took place, thus at once correcting the ignorant 
view of Callimachus. But since the story cannot 
with plausibility be called wholly a fiction, as I have 
shown above,® and since no other places ate pointed 
‘out that have a greater claim to our credence, Calli- 
‘machus might be absolved from censure. 


2 The island of Gozo, south of Sicily, which Callimachus 
makes the Isle of Calypso. L298 
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88. Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the 
contrary, he is the eause of some of the mistakes of 
Apollodorus. For in his excessive eagerness. to 
refute the statement of Neaathes of Cyzicus that 
the Argonauts erected the sinetuary of the Idaean 
Mother? in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they 
were sailing to Phasis? on the voyage which is 
admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius 
says that Homer knew absolutely nothing about. the 
voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this is opposed not 
only to Homer's statements but to the statements 
made by Demetrins himself, For Demetrius says that 
Achilles sucked Lesbos and other places, but spared 
Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account 
of his kinship with Jason and with Jason’s son 
Euneos who at that time possessed the island of 
Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew 
this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen 
or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends 
some way or other (a relationship that could not be 
due to any other fact than that both men were 
‘Thessalians, and that one was born in Jolcus and the 
other in Achaean Phthiotis), and yet did not know 
what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian 
and an Tolean, to leave no suecessor on the throne of 
of his native country, but to éstablish his son as lord. 
of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the 
daughters of Pelias, and about Aleestis, the noblest 
of them, and about her son “Eumelus, whom 
Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, 
Alcestis’ that was most beanteous to look upon of 
the daughters of Pelias,” and yet, as regards the 


§ Oybele. Seo 10.8. 19-28, 
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adventures of Jason and the Argo and the Argo- 
nauts, bad never heard of the things tha are agreed 
upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away 
ffom Aeetes county and placed it on Ocenua, wit, 
out any foundation for his story in history? 

59. For, as all admit, the original voyage to 
Phasis ordered by Pelias, the retum voyage, and 
the occupation, however considerable, of islands on 
the coasting-voyage thither, contain an clement of 
plausibility, as do also, Iam sure, the wanderings 
which earried Jason still further—just as there is 
an element of plausibility in the wanderings of 
both Odysseus and Menclaus—ns evidenced by 
things still to this day pointed out and believed 
in, and by the words of Homer as well. For 
example, the city of Aca is still shown on the 
Phasis, and Aedtes is believed to have ruled over 
Colchis, and the name Acétes? is still locally eurrent 
among the people of that region. Again, Medea 
the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth 
of the regions about Colchis, which is derived from 
the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests 
a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive 
which induced Pheixus also to undertake this voyage 
at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both 
expeditions, still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,? 
situated onthe confines of Colehis and Iberia, and 
the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out 
jin many places in Armenia and Media and in the 
countries adjacent thereto. More than that, it is 











2 Actes wat » patronym of a dynasty of Colehian kin 
Sep Xenophon, daa. 8.37. si 

7 On" this asnetnary and Theria (east of Colchis) soe 
1 28, 
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said that there are many evidences of the expeditions 
of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood of 
Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about 
the Propontis and the Hellespont as far as the 
regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of 
the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who 
pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the 
‘Adriatic Sea, some of which Callimachus notes when 
he says, “ Aegletes? and Anaphe hard by Laconian 
Thera?” in an elegy whose opening words are, 
«At the outsct I shall sing how the heroes sailed 
back from the kingdom of Aeétes of Cytaca to 
ancient Haemonias” In another place Callimachus 
speaks about the Colchians, who “stayed their oars 
in the Sca of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde 
Harmonia, and there built a little city, which « 
Greek would call ‘the city of the exiles,’ but which 
their language bas named Pole!” | Some say 
that Jason and his companions even sailed up the 
Ister® a considerable distance, while others say that 
he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former 
make their statement in ignorance of these regions, 
‘whereas the latter make the assertion that a river 
Ister branches off from the great Ister and empties 
into the Adriatic Sea; but apart from this, what 
‘hey say is neither improbable nor incredible, 

40. Accordingly, it is by availing himself of some 
such basis of fact that Homer tells his story, 
agreeing in some respects with matters of history, 

















2 ceThe radiant one,” epithet of Apollo. To save the 
Argonauts he caused the island of Angphe, now Nand, to 
cted = temple there 
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but adding to them an element of myth, thus 
adhering to a custom that is not only his own but 
fone common to poets. He agrees with history 
when he uses the name of * Aegtes,”? when he 
tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with “Aca” 
in mind, he invents “Acaea,”? when’ he establishes 
Euneos in Lemnos, when he makes the, island of 
Lemos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea 
in mind, he makes the soreeress Circe “own sister 
to the baleful Acétes.” But he adds an element 
‘of myth when he transfers te Oceanus the wanderings, 
that follow the voyage to Aeétes’ country. For i 
the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the 
words, “the Argo that is in all men's minds,” are 
also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is 
supposed to have ‘taken place in well-known and 
opalous regions. But thefts were as Demetrius 
of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus 
(Mimmermus places the home of Aedtes in Oceanus, 
outside the inhabited world in the east, and affirms 
that Jason was sent thither by Pelias and brought 
back the flecee), then, in the first place, the expedi- 
tion thither in quest of the fleece would not sound 
plausible (sine it was directed to unknown and 
obscure countries), and in the second place, the 
voyage throngh regions desolate and uninhabited 
and 50 out-of-the-way from our part of the world 
‘would be neither famous nor “in all men’s minds.” 
Mimonermus says: Never would Jason himself have 
Drought back the great fieece from Aca, accom- 
plishing his mind-racking journey and fulélling the 

2 4. 12. 70, 

+ Od. 11. 703 18. 3 Homer's,“ Aegon” {home of Circe) 
‘was an invention based upon “Aen,” which he actoally 
iitew. Strabo alludes to the tame thing in 1. 2 10. 
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7 Since Antiphanes of Berga, in Thrace, was the typical 
ronancer, ‘“Bergaean” became a proverbial epithes for 
Srilters of his type. It is not known whethor Buhemeres 
Twas from Messene in Sicily, or from Meseene in the Pelopon- 
emus. He made extensive journeys by order of Cassander, 
King of Macedonia (916-297 .c.). In his work on ‘Sacred 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 40-3. 1 


difficult task for insolent, Pelias, nor would they 
have come even to the fair stream of Oceanus”; 
and farther on he says: “To the city of Acétes, 
where the rays of the swift Sum lie in a chanber of 
gold beside the lips of Oceanus, whither glorious 
Jason went.” 


sta 


1, Enatosriets is wrong on this point too, that he 
makes mention at too great length of men who do 
not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, 
while in other things he believes them and uses 
them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and 
others of his type. For even if there is an clement 
of truth in what they say, we should not on that 
account use them as authorities, or believe them, 
either; on the contrary, we should use in such 
‘way only men of repute—men who have been 
right on many points, and who, though they have 
‘omitted many things, or treated them inadequately, 
have said nothing with false intent, But to use 
Damastes as an authority is no whit better than to 
cite a3 authorities the * Bergaean—or rather the 
Messenian—Euliemerus? and the other writers whom 
Eratosthenes himself cites, in order to ridicule their 
absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the 
absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes that the 





History” ho gave a fan 
jn tho. bass of various 
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Arabian Gulf is a lake, end that Diotimus, the son 
of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an embassy 
of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cydaus River 
to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and 
reached Susa on the fortieth day; and Hratosthenes 
that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus 
himself. And then, Rratosthenes adds, Damastes 
wonders whether it was really possible for the 
Cydnus River to cnt across the Eupbmtes and the 
‘Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes, 

. Not only night oue disapprove of ratosthenes 
for telling such a story, but also for this reason : after 
admitting that the exact details about the seas were 
not yet known even in his own time, and although 
he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority 
of people at haphazard, and althongh he gives at 
length the reasons why we should believe no one 
who writes mythical tales about the regions along 
the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet he himself accepted 
the authority of people at haphazard. So, for 
example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the 
‘most easterly point of the Mediterranean; whereas 
the point at Dioscurias in the extreme comer of the 
Enuxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand 
Stadia, even according to Bratosthenes himself, if we 
follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And 
when he describes: the northernmost and extreme 
parts of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous 
about them from which he holds aloof. And he has 
also given credence to many fables about the regions 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles, mentioning’ an 
island named Ceme and other countries which are 
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nowhere pointed out to-day—matters about which I 
shall speak later on, And although Eratosthenes 
has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for 
the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in 
the open sea, but along the coast—as did Jason, who 
actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the 
Colehians, penetrated as far as Armenia and Media 
—he says later on that in ancient times no one had 
the courage to sail on the Buxine Sea, or along 
Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by ‘the ancients” 
he means those who lived in the times of which 
we of to-day have no records, then Iam in no wise 
concerned to speale about them, as to whether they 
made voyages or not, But if he means men who 
are_mentioned in history, then one would not 
hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to 
have made longer journeys, both by land and by sea, 
than have men of a later time, if we are to heed 
what tradition tells us: for instance, Dionysus, and 
Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus 
and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the 
poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus 
and Pirithous had ‘the hardihood to make such long 
journeys as they made that they left behind them 
the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and 
that the Dioscuri were called guardians of the sea”” 
and “saviours of sailors.” Again, the maritime 
supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are the 
voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time after 
the ‘Trojan War, explored ‘the regions beyond the 
ilars of Heracles and founded cities both there and 
in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. As to 
‘Aeneas, Antenor, and the Enetians, and, ina word, 
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not in any particular alter the earth as a whole 
(changes so insignificant are lost in great, bodies), 
though they do produee conditions in the inhabited 
world that are different at one time from what they 
are at another, and the immediate causes which 
produce them are different at different times. 

‘4. Exatosthenes says further that this question in 
particular has presented a problem: how does it 
tome about thet lage quantities of mussel-shells, 
oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also salt-marshes ave 
found in many places in the interior at a distance of 
‘two thousand or three thousand stadia from the sea— 
for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, 
three thousand stadia in length, that leads to it? 
At that place, he says, there is'a large deposit of 
oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to be 
found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some 
height ; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage 
from seafaring ships which the natives said had been 
cast up through a certain chasm, and on small columns 
Golphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : 
“OF Sacred Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he 
‘goes on to praise the opinfon of Strato, the physicist, 
fand also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first 
place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who says 
hat in the reign of Artaxerxes there was s0 great a 
drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells dried up5 
that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and 
Lower Phrygia, he himself had often seen, in many 
places, stones in the shape of a bivalve, shells of the 
pecten order, impressions of scallop-shells, and a 
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salt-marsh, and therefore was persuaded that these 
plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the 
bpinion of Strato, who goes still further into the 
question of causes, because Strato says he believes 
the Eusine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at 
Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the 
Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the 
‘water was discharged into the Propontis and the 
Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened 
in the Mediterranean basin also ; for in this case the 
¢ at the Pillars was broken through when the 
Zea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of 
the outrush of the water the places thathed hitherto 
been covered with shoal-waters were left dry. 
Strato proposes as a cause of this, first that the be 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different 
levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at, the 
present day a submarine ridge stretches across from 
Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean 
‘and the Atlantic could not have been one and the 
same formerly. ‘The seas of the Pontus region, Strato 
‘continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the 
Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep for 
Siar crete Bhat fow from the north and east 
fare very numerous and very large, the seas there are 
being filled with mud, while the others remain deep; 
and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is 
‘sweetest, and why its outflow takes place in the 
Girection of the inclination of its bed. Strato 
further says itis his opinion that the whole Euxine 
Sea will be silted up at some future period, if such 
inpourings continue; for even now the regions on 
the left side! of the Pontas are already covered 
with shoal waters; for instance, Salmydessus,? and 
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the land at the mouth of the Ister, which sailors 
call “the Breasts,” and the desert of Scythia’; 
perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on 
the sea, but is now sitnated in the interior because 
there has been an ontpouring of the sea, | Strato 
conjectures that the oracle of Ammon with good 
reason beeame so distinguished and so well-knownas 
fit is if it was situated on the sea, and that its 
present postion so very far from the ex gies no 
Feasonable explanation of its present distinction 
‘and fume; and that in ancient times Egypt was 
covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelustum, 
Mt. Casius, and Lake Sirbonis; at all events, even 
to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up, the 
weer ens ane found to contain sed and fss-siels, 
1s though the eountry had been submerged beneath 
the sea ‘and the whole region round Mt. Casius and 
‘the so-called Gerrha had once been eovered with 
shoal water so that it connected with the Gulf of the 
Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions 
were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis 
remained ; then’the lake also broke through to the 
sea, and thus became a bog. In the same .way, 
Strato adds, the beaches of the so-called Lake 
Mocris? more nearly resemble sea-beaches than 
river-banks. Now one may admit that a great part 
fof the continents was once covered by water for 
Certain periods and was then left bare again ; and in 
‘the same way one may admit also that the whole 
surface of the earth now submerged is uneven, at the 
Dottom of the sea, just as we might admit, of course, 
that the part of the earth above water, on which we 
ive, is subject to all the changes mentioned by 
4 S007. 4.5. Birket-el-Kerun, Seo17.1. 85. 
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Eratosthenes himself; and therefore, so far as the 
argument of Xenthes is concerned, one cannot bring 
‘against it any charge of absurdity. 

5. Against Strato, however, one might urge that, 
although there are many reel causes of these changes, 
hhe overlooks them and suggests causes that do not 
exist; for he says their primary cause is that the 
beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic 
Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth 
fe not the same. But I reply that the cause of the 
rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of 
eertain tracts of country, and of its subsequent 
relirement from them, is not to be sought for in the 
varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some 
are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the 
eds of the sea themselves sometimes rise, and, on 
the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that 
the sea rises or recedes along with its beds ; for when 
the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is 
lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, 
if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will 
necessarily follow every sudden increase in the 
volume of the sea; for instance, at every high tide 
of the sea or whenever the rivers are at their flood— 
fn the one case the water having been brought in 
from other parts of the sea, in the other ease the 
volume of water having been increased. Butneither 
do the inereases from the rivers come on all at the 
same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling of 
the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough to do so 
(hey are not incegular, either), nor do they cause 
{nundations either on the Mediterranean Sea or any~ 
where else. ‘Therefore, it remains for us to find the 
‘cause in the floor of the sea, either that which under- 
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lies the sea or that which is temporarily flooded, but 
preferably the submarine floor, For the floor that is 
Saturated with water is far more easily moved and is 
Tiable to undergo more sudden changes ; for the air- 
element, which is the ultimate cause of all such 
focourrences, is greater there. But, as I have suid, 
the immediate cause of such oceurrences is that the 
eds of the sca themselves are sometimes elevated 
and sometimes undergo a settling process, and not 
that some of the beds are high, while others are less 
so, Strato, however, assumes’ this, believing that 
‘what happens in the ease of rivers ocears alsoin_ the 
ease of the sex, namely, that the flow is away from 
the high places; otherwise, he would not have 
suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at 
Bymantium, saying that the bed. of the Euxine is 
higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next 
after the Propontis, and ab the same time adding 
the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are 
eing filled up by the mud which is earvied down 
from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and that, 
fon this account, the current is outward. He applies 
the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a 
whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, since, 
jn his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making its 
bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic 
Ocean} for the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being 
fled up with silt from many rivers, and is’ receiving 
a depost of mud similar to that of the Buxine Set. 
Ye should also be true, then, that the inflow at the 
Pillars and Calpe is similar to the inflow at 
Byzantium? But I pass this point by, for people 
the Aegean, and the amount of the two inflows should be 
Prop to the deposta received. 
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will say that the same thing does occur here, but 
that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of the 
tides and thus escapes observation, 

6. But what I wish to leam is this: supposing the 
bed of the Euxine Sea was lower! than that of the Pro- 
pontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before 
‘the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, what was 
there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by 
the rivers, whether it was previously a sea or merely 
fa lake greater than Lake Macotis? If this point be 
conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question 
too : Is it not true that the water-levels of the Buxine 
and the Propontis were such that, so long as they 
remained the same, there could be no straining for 
an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure 
were equal, but that, as soon as the inner sea 
reached a higher level, itsct upa strain and discharged 
its excess water? And is not this the reason why 
the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea 
and why it assumned the same level as the inner sea— 
regardless of whether the latter was originally a sea 
or once a lake and later a sea—simply because of its 
‘mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it? 
For if this point be granted as well as the first, the 
outflow that now takes place would go on just the 
same, but it would not be away froma highersea-bed, 
or from a sloping one, as Strato contended. 

7. Now we must apply these principles to the 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the Atlantic 
Ocean, finding the cause of the outfow not 
in their beds, nor in the sloping of their beds, 
but in the rivers. For according to Strato and 


4 Strubo has assumed (§ 4 proceding) that the bed was 
higher. 
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Eratosthenes, it is not improbable that our whole 
Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former 
times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, 
overflowed, and poured its waters out through the 
narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall ; and that 
the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and more, 
‘was finally wade confluent by it, and united with it 
fon one sevlevel; and that thus the Mediterranean 
basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic 
prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical 
science, however, to liken the sea to rivers for the 
rivers are carried down a sloping course, whereas 
the sea has no slope. But the earrent through the 
straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not 
due to the fact that the mud carried down by the 
rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting 
up occurs only at the very mouths of the rivers, as 
for example the so-called “Breasts” at the mouth 
of the Ister, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessu 

where other violent streams also contribute to this 
result; and,at the mouths of the Phasis, the Colchian 
seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft; and, at 
the mouths of the Thermodon and the vis, the 
whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, 
and the most of Sidene. The same is tre of the 
other rivers also; for they alf imitate the Nile in 
that they keep converting the channel just in front 
of them into land, some to a greater and others toa 
less extent; to a less extent those that do not. bring 
down much mud, but to a greater extent those that 
flow for a great distance through a country witha soft 
soil and have many torrents as tributaries, To the 


2 On page 181 Strabo has referred to Strato as ‘the 
physicist.” 
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oi wébes ead yynvoivras nad rédwv Kditovras, 
xab 700ro oweyds. 7G 38 wdiiSove a) ei 
Emerpixen, 6 xy yadsviraroy 3, emepepsucroy 
bxer rwd Blav Trelo, wad dmopptarer av 7 
EXASrpuoy els vhy hv, 


wohnav 88 maptt a Pixos kyeve. (I. 9.7) 
Haro piv obv ev dvéuy ovpBatver rodr0, Adrd 


2 apna Mina, forests OM 
approving” rpoxben, Sterne for spantes 
iaor, Casuabon, fat Sts Siolco, Ceres, Meineke, 
Forbige, folowing} O. Mullet, L Raye” appre 
“a Canuabon into, aftr deinslyuy road, Melcke, 
Forbigeyfallowing; Caran, Clin, approving 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1, 3. 7-8 


latter class belongs the Pyramus, which has added 
much land to Cilicia, and it is to’this fact that the 
following oracle refers: “Men that are yet to be 
will experience this at the time when the Pyramus 
of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred s 

and come to Cyprus.” The Pyramus, making its 
course as a navigable stream from the midst of the 
plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for 
itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus 
Mountains, empties into the strait that ies between 
Gilicin and Cyprus. 

8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down 
by the rivers does not reach the open sea in its 
forward course? is that the sea, which is naturally 
refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like 
animated beings, and, just as they inhale and 
exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner 
the sea too is subject to # certain recurrent motion 
that proceeds from itself and returns, to itself un- 
remittingly. This is apparent to any one who stands 
on the beach at the time when the waves break; 
for no sooner are one’s fect washed than they are 
left. bare by the waves, and then again they are 
washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close 
upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however 
gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of 
power as it rushes in, and casts all foreign matter 
out upon the land—*and casteth much tangle out 
along the sea.” Now while this takes place to a 
greaier extent when there is wind, yet it occurs 

2 Ie has to propere the way for itedé gradually. 
falowingtasButen caneatiag the tek of ames 
does not mean that tho alluvium cannot eventually build te 
way over the whole bottom of the sean possibility 
adinitted by Strabo io $8. 
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wal 73 

‘itbves Bodworn epevyopéons dds Ee} (ZL17.265) 

8. ply ofy kpobos rod wvuaras Eyes wd 
Blav, bor’ dmabetabar 7d dddérpiov. wal 5) wah 
riBapoty wa ris Oaddrrys ravrny dact, wal! 
fv wad ra vexpa cduara Kad rh vaveeyta els fy 
deevpaiverat. 48°? doaydpnors obx Exes rooas- 
thy Alav, Sere vexpby 4) Ecdov 9} xd kovgdrarov, 

XAév, bd roo kiparos els oyhy dvapraBerra 
be rOv rnalav abi rérev el 7d rédayos 
porecey irodeupbévra td 700 kiwaros? obro 
By wad viv yotv «al 7d ov abr) reBodopdvoy 
Bhup eexpalvecbar cupBalver, eal ro Pdpous 
ua cvvepyoivres, dere Barrov Karevcy Siva 
pis rhy yy were, mply els 7 mpbow wedayfoat. 
ral yap % 700 rrovapod Pla maverat, purpby 
mpueNboboa rod orsuaros. otro yey oby eBe- 

2 he words Tasbroy  . ddbs to are delated by Moincke 
‘on the ground thut thay prove the coateary of what the 
Sreitor desiees; ©. Mlle approving. 

S'S Meinake, for. 

+ Tha MSS, lave Sore vexpy «ded r00 wbaaror le riv 
araShatinas bru 9 cal TB0 whnaloy airs shnan tl) aihayor 


Gpectivth feaingtirray beh po Kiwarey, withovt mang. 
‘Riscnipta aba resounttation of Ue peomge have boo tindo 
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GEOGRAPHY, t. 3. 8-9 


both when there is a calm and when the winds blow 
from the land; for the wave is carried to the land 
none the less even against the wind, as though it 
Were subject, along with the sea itself, to the sea’s 
‘own motion. ‘This is what Homer means when he 
Says: "And goeth with arching crest about the 
Tomontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar,” 
Tid “The shores ery aloud as the salt sea belches 
forth.” 

9, Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power 
sufficient to expel foreign matter. ‘They call this, 
in fact, a “purging!” of the sea—a process by 
which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast 
fut upon the land by the waves. But the ebb 
fins not power sufficient to draw back ipto the 
deep sea @ corpse, oF a stick of wood, or even that 
ightest of substances, a cork (when once they have 
been cast by the wave upon the Tand) from the 
places on the shore that are near the sea, where 
They have been stranded by the waves, And so it 
Comes about that both the silt and the water fouled 
fy it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the 
sit eodperating with the wave, so that the silt is 
precipitated to the bottom near the land before 
He can be carried forward into the deep sea; in 
fact, even the foree of the river ceases just 
distance beyond the-mouth, So, then, it is possible 

1 Catharsie: commonly sued of (1) the pusifeation of the 
soul Uy ancriice, or (2) tho purging elles of tragedy upon 
Tee ation, of (a) ax a medical torm for various bodily 
Gischarges. 

Sy Kramer, Grovkurd, Meineke, ©, Moller, A. Miler, Madvig, 
Prog Tht by A, Vogel haw been edopted ani 
aise ino tie teat above. ‘But none ie really satisincory. 
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rhpwy xa) rv x28! Audpav rpbrov turd épepéveoy 
dvarrkoy viv Myov. Kal yap karaxdvapol 3 
xa) ceispol wad dvagverfuara wad dvordsjoess® rhs 
Sddrov opis perewpifovar vad iy Odurrar, al 
8 cunibjoes ramewobaw airy. ob yp wodpor 
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peydrau 8 ob ob88 viioor ply, Heipor 8 ob, 
Suolas 88 xed unbfoas wal puxpad wad peyiras 
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xoplov Kal xarouedy, is émd Bovpas re wal 
Bikdrys wal Eww mredvov, td ceuepod 
yerkoBas pact wal rip Luweday ob8ly 71 wédrov 
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bred to 








Shee, Molooke, for Sworthoes; Worbiger, O. Mlle, 
A. Milles, Tete, following. 
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GEOGRAPHY, r. 3. 9-10 


for the sea, beginning at its beaches, to be entirely 
silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers 
uninterruptedly. And this would be the result 
oven if we assume that the Buxine Sea is deeper 
than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the 
deepest of all the seas that have been sounded— 
bout one thousand fathoms, as Poscidonius states. 
10. However, one might be rather disinclined to 
aceept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for 
me to bring my discussion into closer connection 
‘with things that are more apparent to the senses 
and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now 
deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals 
of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, voleanic 
ruptions, and upheavals of the submsrine ground 
Faise the sea, whereas the settling of the bed of 
‘the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that 
buming masses may be raised aloft, and small 
islands, but not large islands; nor yet that islands 
‘thus appear, but not continents. And in a 
Similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, both 
st ones and small, may also ocour, if it be 
frue, a9 people say, that yawning abysses and en- 
igulfiments of districts and villages have been caused 
By earthquekes—as happened in the ease of Burs 
and Bizone and several other places; and as for 
Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much 
a piece broken away from Italy as that it was cast 
up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained 
there; and the same is true both of the Lipari 
Islands and the Pithecussae. 


1 But compare 6. 1, 6, where Strabo ditousses this mubject 
again and leaves a different impression, 
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2 ty, Corais inserts, 
+ kalroy, Corals, for xe, following Band ¢. 
3 nny Cobet insorts, hofore ‘Arvin (Coruig reads wel rhy 
acing 8 ins etre Ke 
;, before rs, Kramer cloto ; Meindl 
Aeletea ; 0. Miller approving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 3. 14 


11, But Rratosthenes is so simple that, although 
he is a mathematician, he will not even confirm 
the doctrine of Archimedes, who, in his treatise 
On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every 
fiquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, 
the sphere having the same ecntre as the earth! —a 
doctrine that is accepted by every one who has 
studied mathematics at all. And so, although 
Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean 
Sea is one continuous sea, yet he does not believe 
that it has been brought under a law of one con- 
tinuous surface, even in places that lie close to- 
gether. And as authorities for such an ignorant 
pinion as this he summons engineers, although 
the mathematicians have declared that engineering 
is a branch of mathematics. For he says that 
Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the 
Tethmus of Corinth in order to, provide a passige 
for his Beets, but was prevented by the engineers, 
after they had taken measurements and reported 
fo him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was 
higher than at Cenchreae, so that, if he should 
cat through the intervening land, the whole strait 
eee Acking, Aegina sel and Uhe neighbouring 
{sands would be submerged, and the canal woul 
not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says that 
this is the reason why the narrow straits have 






‘put Archimedes used his 
‘and the 


term. 
erm Soniye pevfecily at sant.” “Compare tbo use of 
ra taeidal By Burnie himself on page 4 
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2 ge, Meineke doletes, bafore nip 0. Miller approving. 
2 Fa, Cornis inserts, atere eat. 

TE Gomis, for te; Groakurd, following; ©, Mller 
axproting. by Corie ners all following, 

X duevor, Malvig, for érapxdnerer. 

eee Wecorta, welore eer, ond punctuates after 
ny; Meineke following ; C. Miller approving, 
Conan, foreibéy Meinoke, O. Miler, approving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 3, 11-12 


strong currents, and in perticular the strait off 
Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a manner 
similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean; for 
the current changes twice within the course of 
every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods 
twice a day and falls twice a day. Now com 
responding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the 
current that runs down from the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water- 
Jevel—and indeed this is called the “descending” 
current—and this current corresponds to the food- 
tides in that it begins and ends at the same time 
that they do, that is, it begins at the time of the 
rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops 
when the moon attains either meridian, namely, 
the meridian above the earth or that below the 
earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the 
ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called 
the “ascending” current—which begins when the 
‘moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, 
‘and stops when the moon attains the points of her 
rising and setting. 

19. Now Poseidonius and Athenodorus have sai 
factorily treated the question of the flow and ebb 
of the tides ; but concerning the refluent coments 
of straits, which also involve a discussion that goes 
Geeper into natural science than comports with the 
purpose of the present work, it is sufficient to say 
that neither does one principle account for the 
straits’ having currents, the principle by which 
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eal 73 Bbwp, dN airf rf xavd 7d Bépos poms ry 





2 Mh editors transfor Lor" oly... camauoripas to a pos 
tion bong sedyent nce dalle Voth veedlog wad der 
ofthe MSS, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1, 5, 12 


they are classified as straits (for if that were the 
case, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its 
current twice a day, as Eratosthenes says it does, 
but the strait of Chaleis seven times a day, while 
the strait at Byzantium makes no change’ at ali 
but continues to have its outflow only from the 
Pontus into the Propontis, and, as Hipparchus reports, 
even stands stil sometimes), nor, if one prineiple 
should account for the currents, would the cause 
be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that 
the two seas on the sides of a strait have dilferent 
levels, Indeed this would not be the case with the 
rivers either, exept when they have cataracts; 
but since they have eatarets, they are not refiuent 
but run continuously toward the lower level. And 
this, too, results on account of the fact. thnt the 
stream and its surfuce are inclined. But who would 
say that a sea-surface is inclined? And particularly 
in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies 
(which, of course, we also call “clements””?) are 
made ‘spheres, And so not only is a. strait not 
refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still 
without any current at all, since, although there is a 
confluence therein of two seas, yet there is not 
merely one level, but two of them, one higher, the 
other lower. The case of the water, indeed, ig not 
the same ag that of the earth, which, being solid 
in character, has taken shape according: 

therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and 
elevations as well ; but the water, through tle mere 














rean doctrine: “The bedies of the four elo- 
th lt, and fr)“ ace sphecoal ire onl 
figike ib conical” (Mlatarch, De Place 








excepted, Ww 
Philosephorunn 1. 4}, 
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“TA iiedle town in Egypt botweon Pelusium and Me 
‘casts; not the Arabien Gersha. 
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GEOGRAPHY, «. 3. 12-13 


influence of gravity, rides upon the earth and 
agsumes the sort of surface which Archimedes says it 

18. Eratosthenes adds to what he has said about 
Ammon and Egypt his opinion that Mt. Casius 
‘was once washed by the sea, and also that all the 
region where the so-called Gertha? now is, was in 
every part covered with shonl-water since it was 
connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it 
became uncovered when the seas? eame together. 
Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned 
‘was covered with shoal-water since it was eonnected 
the gulf of the Red Sea, for “to be connected 
with” means either “to come near to” or “to touch” 
0 that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the 
phrase would inean, in the latter sense, that one 
body of water is confluent with another. "My inter- 
pretation, however, is that the shoul-waters “came 
hear to” the Red Sea as long as the narrows at the 
Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after 
the narrows had been broken through, the retire- 
ment of the shoal-water took place because the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the 
outflow at the Pillars. But Hipparehus, interpreting 
the phrase “to be connected with” to be the same 
thing as “to become confluent with,” that is, that 
our Mediterranean Sea “became confluent with” 
the Red Sea becanse of its being filled up with 
water, finds fault by asking why in the world it is 
that, ‘at the time when our Mediterranean Sea, 
because of the outflow of its waters at the Pillars, 
underwent its change in that direction, it did not 
also cause.the Red Sea, which had become confluent 


* Tho Atlantie and the Mediterranean. 
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2 that i, tho gulp of Corinth and Aegina, wast and ent 
respectively, of th Isto of Corinth, 

‘Pat is 'at the oracle of Ainmon. | Soe page 181. 

4 Tho doiplnin wae to tho Greeks the symbol ofa seaport 
town, It would soem to us that. the 
Gyreno oot up the dolphin as a symbol 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 3. 15-15 


with it, to make the same change, and why in the 
world the Red Sea continued at the same level 
instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean? 
For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself 
the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently 
the western sea and the Red Sea form one sea. 
After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary : 
that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Med Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea, too, which has become con- 
fluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level, 

14, But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not 
said that the confluence with the Red Sea took place 
at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, 
but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come 
near to it} and, besides, that it does not follow from 
‘the notion of one continuous sea that it has the same 
height and the same level—just as the Mediterranean 
has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechacum 
and those about Cenchrese! have not, ‘This very 
point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against 
Eratosthenes since, then, he knows that such is the 
opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument 
of ir own ngunat Eratoathencs, and Tet not 
assume offhand that, forsooth, if a man says the 
exterior sea is one, he at the same time affirms also 
that its level is everywhere the same. 

15. Again, when Hipparchus says that the in 
scription on the dolphins,*inade by sacred ambassadors 
of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason 
when he says that ‘although the founding of Cyrene 
falls within historical times, yet no historian has 
recorded that the oracle was ever situated on a sea. 





nd that it hd no bearing on the question whether or not 
the oracle of Ammen was onoe on the seashore, 
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Well, what if no historian does record the fact, and 
yet, according to the evidence on which we base the 
‘conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the 
dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inseription was 
engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene? Again, 
although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with 
‘the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself was 
clevated, and that it inundated the country as far as 
the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three 
thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the 
elevation of the sea to such’a point that both the 
whole island of Phatos and the greater part of Egypt 
were covered—just as though so high an elevation 
of the sea were not sufficient to inundate these 
districts too! And again, after saying that if, before 
the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place, 
‘the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an 
extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya 
and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first 
have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus 
would then have been confluent with the Adriatic in 
some places, for the reason that the Ister,) as he 
‘supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and 
thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of the 
land. But neither does the Ister rise in the Pontus 
regions (on the contrary, it rises in the mountains 
above the Adriatic), nor does it flow into both seas, 
but into the Pontus alone, and it branches off near 
its mouths only. However, this mistake of Hip- 
perchor jx shared with Mo by some of Me pre: 
lecessors, who supposed that there was a river of 
the same name as the Ister, which branched off from 
it and emptied into the Adriatic, and that the tribe 


* "The Danube, 
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of Istrians, through whose territory this Ister flows, 
got their appellation from it, and that it was by this 
route that Jason made his return voyage from the - 
land of the Colchians. 

16. Now, in order to promote the virtue of not 
marveling! at such changes as I have declared to 
be responsible for deluges and for such operations 
of nature as 1 have spoken of? in the case of Sicily, 
the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecossag, itis worth 
while to set forth still other instances of things 
imilar thereto that exist, or else have taken place, 
fn other regions, For if' large number of such 
instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to 
one’s amazement. But, asi, the unfamiliar thing 
disturbs the senses and shews one’s ignorance of 
natural occurrences and of the conditions of life 
generally; for instance, suppose one should tell the 
story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated in the. 
roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of 
which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of 

i, and of anany such places in Greete, For 
midway between Thera and Therasia fires broke 
forth from the sea and continued for four days, so 
that the whole sea boiled and blazed, and the fires 
cast up an island which was gradually elevated as 
though by levers and consisted of burning masses— 
fn island with a stretch of twelve stadia in cireum- 

+ Compare Horace “Nil alinirai” (pit 6), Als 1.3. 
gi ilo) an Go, De Aus 6 728 a 88h 
Thue of “ianevelling at nothing! Btoabee present. pur 
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ference, After the cessation of the cruption, the 
Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, 
were first to venture upon the scene and to erect on 
the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios.! 
And in Phoenicia, says Poscidonius, on the occasfon 
of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was 
swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself 
was engulfed too, but aot all at once, s0 that no 
considerable destruction of human life took place, 
‘The same operation of nature extended also over the 
whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force ; and 
it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades 
and Euboea; with the result that the fountains of 
Arethusa (a’ spring in Chaleis) were stopped up, 
though after many days they gushed up at another 
mouth, and the island did not cease from being 
shaken in some part or other until a chasm in-the 
earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited 
forth a river of fery lava. 

Vf. ‘Though many writers have made collections 
of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of 
Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited, 
For example, he mentions these verses of Homer: 
“And they came to the two fairlowing springs, 
where two fountains rise of deep-eddying Scamander; 
the one floweth with warm water, while the other in 
summer floweth forth like hail’”; and then he does 
not allow us to marvel if at the present time the 
spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of 
hot water is no longer visible.” For, says he, we 
must lay the cause to the shutting off of the hot 


3 Poseldon, “‘Securer” of travel by sea, and of the founda- 
tons of tho earth, 
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water? And he recalls on this point the words of 
Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, 
some of which long ago took place about Lydia 
and Tonia as far north as the Troad, and by their 
‘ction not only were villages swallowed up, but 
Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus 
‘And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave 
submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos 
was once an island of the sea, but now it has 
become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is 
true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when I was 
residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about 
Pelusium and Mt. Casivs rose and flooded the 
country and made an island of the mountain, so 
that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became 
navigable, Henee it is nothing to marvel at even 
fat some. time, the isthmus should be parted 
asunder or else undergo a settling process 1 wean 
the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from 
‘the Red Sco—and thus disclose a strait and make 
the outer sea confluent with the inner? just as 
happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of 
Heracles. I have already said something about such 
things at the beginning of this treatise*; and all 
these instances must needs contribute to one result, 
namely, to fix strong our belief in the works of 
nature and also in the changes that are being 
brought to pass by other agencies. 

TB. And as for the Peiracus, it was because the 
Peiraeus was formerly an island and lay “over 
against” the mainland, they say, that it got the 

















1 S00 13, 1.49, where Strabo aguin refors to these springs. 
Ped ekesuer Gane PIA Boum 
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name it has; but contrariwise Leucas, since the 
Corinthians cut a canal through the isthmus, has 
become an island, although it was formerly a head- 
land. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they 
say, that Laertes remarks: “As I was when I took 
Nericus, the well-huilt eastle on the headland of the 
continent,” Here, then, a partition cut by hand has 
been made; in other places man has built moles 
or bridges—just as, in the ease of the island next 
to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge 
which connects it with the mainland, whereas 
formerly there was a mole, as Ihycus says, built of 
selected stones, which he calls stones “picked out.” 
Then there are Bura and Helice; Bura disappeared 
in a chasm of the earth, and Helice was wiped out 
by a wave from the sea? And about Methone in 
the Hermionic Gulf? a mountain seven stadia in 
height was cast up in consequence of a fiery 
eruption, and this mountain was unappronchable by 
@ay on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, 
while at night it shone to a great distance an 

30 hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was 
‘turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up 
swith massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. 
And again, by Lake Copais‘ both Arne and Mideia 











1 byeus says; “picked out by mortal hands.” 
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were swallowed vp, places which have been named 
by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: “And they 
that possess Ame rich in vineyards, and they that 
possess Mideia.” And by Lake Bistonis? and by the 
Jake which they now eall Aphnitis? certain cities of 
‘Theacians appear to have been overwhelmed ; and 
some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were 
neighbours of the Thracians. “And, too, one of the 
Rehinades Islands, which used to be called Artemita, 
has become part’ of the continent; and they say 
that still others of the little islands about the mouth 
of the Achelotis have suffered the same change from 
the silting up of the sea by the river; and the rest 
of them too, as Herodotus® says, are’ in process of 
fasion with the continent. Again, there are certain 
Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands ; 
and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls 
‘Aeteris : “Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea* 
‘Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein 
‘with a double entrance, where ships may He at 
anchor.” Bat at the present time it has not even 
good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is no 
Eave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as Homer 
describes; but it is better to ascribe the cause to 
physical change rather than to Homer's ignorance or 
{ova false account of the places to suit the fabulous 
clement in his poetry. Since this matter, however, 
fs uncertain, I leave it to the public to investigate. 

2 In Thrace (Lako Lagos). 

2 Tha other name was Dascylitis (sce 32, 1.0), Te was ia 
‘Bithyniay and according to the best authority, it was not 
the lake now eolled Maniyas or that called Abullonia, but a 
ied take which has disappeared." * 2 10. 

w"duatoris lay * midway between Ithaca and ragged Semos,” 
says Homer; ‘but scholars have been unable to identify it, 
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19. Antissa was formerly an island, as Myrsilus 
says; and since Lesbos was formerly called Issa, it 
came about that this island was called Antissa?; 
but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos, And some 
believe that Lesbos itself’ is a fragment broken off 
from Mt, Ida, just as Prochyta and Pithecussa from 
Misenom, Copri fiom the Promentory of Athene, 

from the district of Rhegium, and Ossa from 
Siyspee And it fs a fact that changes of this 
sort have also occurred in theneighbourhood of these 
places. And, again, the River Ladon in Arcadia o 
ceased to flow? Duris says that Rhagae in Media 
has received its name because the earth about the 
Caspian Gates had been “rent”® by earthquakes 
to such an extent that numerous cities and villages 
were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of 
various kinds." Ion says of Euboea in his satyr- 
Arama Omphale: “The slender wave of Euripus 
hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, in 
that by means of a strait it hath cut a projecting 
headland away.” 

20, Demetrius of Callats, in his account of all the 
earthquakes that have ever oceurred throughout all 
Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades 
Islands * and of Cenacum! was engulfed; the hot 
springs at Acdepsus® and Thermopylae, after having 
ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh, 
and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at another 
source at Oreus? the wall next to the sea and about 





+ Tha rot of tha verb hare used fe rhag. 
{ Beiwemn Baboge and ocin 7 

| A’promontoy fa north-western Buboea, opposite Loeri 
© A Ulty in nortaewestern Euboen 
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Ccpporras, Erdo 82 ele rd meBiov os rod 
Dexixod Aadvobvros. anyds re srorawin Enpare 
Givar apbs tudpas wds, roy BL Smepyerdy 
@rdgas 1d feipov wad woijeas wrarls vas 
bots, Tov 8¢ Bodypiov kar’ addys évexOfvac 
Sdpayyos, kad ’AXérns 88 xa) Ktvou wal 'Orody- 
ros WOAAA KaraPhaBivar pépn, Olov 8 7d tep- 
reiuevov $podpiov way dvarpamivat, "Edareias 
88 rob relyous xarapparyivat uspos, rept BL 
“Admavev! Becpogoplav Svrey mévre kal eleoct 
rapHivovs dvatpapoteas els mipyov ray Ah 
pevlov nate Olav, meadvros ro mipyou, mecely 
eal abras els rhy Bddarrav. Abyoues 82 Kal ris 
*Araddvrns Ths mpds EUBole ra pda, pifyparos 
yeroudvov, Budmrovy Béarbar perat, wad riov 
mebiov ma xat péxpr eleoat eradloy emucdv- 
ror flowing Gaile appeoring. ne eese 

1 rdponr, Gronkurd, for tedppnr; Meineke, Rorbiger, Tozer, 


fellgwin 7 O. Milo approving 
3 Rxmanon, Corie, orapw editors following. 
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seven hundred of the houses collapsed 1 and as for 
Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia in Trachis, not 
‘only was a considerable portion of them thrown 
down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, 
ground and all. And, says he, something quite 
miler happened to the people ‘of Lamia and of 
Larissa; and Scarphia, also, was flang up, foundations 
‘and all, and no fewer than seventeen hundred 
human beings were engulfed, and over half as many 
Thronians; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one 

of which was carried in the direetion of Tarphe 
and Thronium, another part to ‘Thermopylae, and 
the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis; 
fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of 
days, and the Sphercheius changed its course and 
made the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was 
carried down a different ravine, and also many 
sections of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were seriously 
damaged, and Octm, the castle above Opus, was laid 
in utter rain, and a part of the wall of Elateia was 
broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up into 
one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, 
the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it 
into the sea, And they say, also, of the Atalanta 
near Euboca that its middle portions, because 
they had been rent asunder, got a ship-canal 
through the rent, and that some of the plains 
were overflowed even as far as twenty stadia, and 











The placon subsequently named in this parngreph— 
except Athlonte--are elon Se mainiand of Grete, mote ot 
{cae in proximity eo the Baboeas Sea. 
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ray EXquedy Ovdv owvi8n, Tdvav wad Mo 
pibov kai "Ayasdv wad Alodbow xal Alvdves 
of viv Alrwrols Buopos rept rb Adriov geow 
xal Thy “Oacay perd HeppasBirr xad aired 88 
TepparBol peravdoras vais. mdfpns d€ éor 
rév ro1ovrav mapaberyudrov 4 viv dveoréoa 
mpayparela, wh ply obv Kad mpoxetpa rots 
rorrois dover? ai 8 rév Kapa wal Tpypdy 
rat Tebepov peravacrdces xai Tadariov, spod 
8 ical vtv yepdvan of exh odd deromenah 
Mabuss re 700 Sxv0ceo8 wal Teapeds x00 AlBlomros 
Kal Kéov rod Tpnpis wad Zeodoxpuos wai 








2 apddtene, Madvig, for éaipelcieay Tozer following, 
# der, Blneke, for dew = 





3 Diodorus (12. 69) says that Atalanta wa once » penin- 
aula and that it was broken away from the mainland by an 
‘earthquake, though he does not refor to tho occurrence 
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that a trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast 
over the wall 

21. Writers also add the changes resulting from 
‘the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, 
to a still greater extent, that virtue of not marvelling 
at things (a virtue which is landed by Democritus 
and all the other philosophers; for they put it in 
‘a class with freedom from dread and from per- 
torbability and from terror). For instance: the 
migration of Western Iberians? to the regions 
beyond the Pontus and Colehis (regions which are 
separated from Armenia by the Ataxes according to 
‘Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus and 
the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of 
Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that, of 
Enetians ¢ from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This 
isvwhat took place in the case of the Greek: tribes 
also—lonians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Acolians ; and 
the Aenianians thet are now neighbours: of the 
‘Aetolians used to live about Dotium and Mt. Ossa 
among the Perthaebians ; and, too, the Perrhacbians 
‘themselves are emigrants. And the present treatise 
is full of such instances, A number of them, to be 
sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most 
people, but the emigratious of the Carians, Trerans, 
euerians, and Galatians, and likewise ‘also the 
expeditions of the princes to lands far remote (I 
seler to Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, 
Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammitichus the 


mentioned by Strabo, Both apparently have in mind the 
‘earthquake of 426 2.0. 

See §16 above, and the footn 

2 Bhad ia, Western” as distinguished from the new, or 
«<< agtern,? Tharia beyond the Ponts 

Compare " Venetians” ; and see 6. 
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tv SevOiv Baciéws. radra ply elpfoBo 
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22, "Exdnper 8 él rd bj, ag’ dv rape Bnuey. 
06 yap “HpoBSrou ynBévas “TrepBopelous ebvas 
gijaauros, wy88 yap “Pmepvortovs, yedolav? gnaly 

062 clas riy drésetw ab spolav 6 “Eparoodéms 
18 cogicuart roire, ef res Myoe pnSévas elyar 
dmexaipendeous, wnbt yap brrxaspayiBous: kard 
royqy re dlvas wal “Prepvorious: xard yoiv civ 
AlBworlay iy mveiv Nérov, aXAA2 xararépe. 

2 Rubin, Penn, Taher for Rywelay Cron, 
Meir, Tye ee ioe EOE 


4 The old reading without al is restored by Keamor, 
Meinoke, ©, Millen. 
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Egyptians, and to Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes) 
are not Likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to 
everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also 
call ‘Trerans (or some tribe or other of the Cim- 
‘metians) often overran the countries on the right of 
the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at one time 
having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time 
Phoygia even, at which, me Midas, del boll’s 
blood, they say, and thus went to his doom. 
Lygdamis,1 however, at the head of his own soldiers, 
marched as far as Lydia and Tonia and captured 
Sardes, but lost his life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both 
Cimmerians and ‘Trerans made such invasions as 
these; but they say that the ‘Trerans and Cobus 
were finally driven out by Madys, the king of the 
Seythians. Let these illustrations be given here, 
inasmuch as they involve matters of fuet which have 
fa bearing upon the entire compass of the world in 

eneral. 
ero. T now retum to the points next in order, 
whence I digressed.? First, as for the statement of 
Herodotus? that there areno Hyperboreans* because 
there are also no Hypernotians Eratosthenes says, 
‘the argument presented is absurd and like the follow- 
ing quibble: suppose some one should say “There 
are none who rejoice over the ills of others because 
there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of 
others.” And,adds Bratosthenes, it so happens that 
there: are_ also Hypernotiano—at all events, Notas 
docs not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north. | But it 

2 King of the Cimmerians. 

2 AU E16 Strabo digrowed ftom the order of dissussion 
puraned by Eratosthenes. + Herod. 4, 36. 

‘People who live beyon Boreas (North Wind). 

3 People beyond Novus (South Wind). 
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28, ‘BEjs 88 Adyer mpds rods pavepds merda- 
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wv 


1. "Ev 88 rh Beurépg meipdrae SidpOwolv Twa 
rrouctobas rs yecrypagias, kal ras éavrod Néyer 


» pei, after Alyeota, Groskurd deletes; editors following 
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is a marvellous thing if, although winds blow in 
every latitude, and although the wind that blows 
from the south’ is everywhere called Notus, there is 
any inhabited place where this is not the ease, 
For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia have 
the’ same Notus a3 we have, but even the whole 
country further south as far'as the equator might 
have it, However that mey be, this charge should 
be laid against Herodotus, that he assumed that by 
« Hyperboreans” those peoples were meant in whose 
countries Boreas does not blow. For even if the 

jets do speak thus, rather mythically, those, at 
Jeast, who expound the poets should give ear to sound 
doctrine, namely, that by * Hyperboreans”” were 
meant merely the most northerly? peoples. And as 
for limits, that of the northerly peoples is the north 
pole, while thet of the southerly peoples is the 
equator; and the winds too have the same limits, 

'23, Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply 
to those whose stories are plainly fietitious and im- 
possible, some of which are in the form of myths, 
nd others in the form of history—persons whom it 
is not worth while to mention; neither should he, 
when treating a subject of this kind, have paid heed 
to persons who talk nonsense. Such, then, is Eratos- 
thenes’ course of argument in the First Book of his 
Commentaries. 











Wv 


1, Iw his Second Book Eratosthenes undertakes « 
revision of the principles of geography; and he 
declares his own assumptions, to which, in turn, if 

2 Literally, “horean.” —® Literally, “notian.”” 
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Be agie 88 rd addros ris ebmoundons Abopttiy 

grow dard yay Mepéns ért 105 80 atris meonuR- 

068 pod uber *AreEar8pelas evar puplovs, év6trbe 
fs roy Wndujomovrov rept éxraxteyinious éxardy, 

7 els BopueBéy mevrasiayidous, etx? Grd roy 
ededov ran Bia @oddns (fv Gnee ThvBéas dmd piv 

‘tis Bperravuelis 2 sjpepav roby deréyew mpis 
dperon, eyyds 8 elvar vis mempyulas baddrrns) 

2 elodye, Corsi, for kyu; editor following. 


2 S20, Casaubon, for 847 editors following. 
3 faraBeunets, T.'@. Tucker, for (xl) Buen 








2 952,000 stadia in ciroumforence at tho equator. See 
25.7, 
“2 the Daieper Strabo means, as usual, the mouth of the 
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there is any further revision to be made, I must: 
undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of 
the principles of mathematics and physics into the 
subject is « commendable thing; also his remark 
that ifthe earth is sphere-shaped, just as the universe 
is it in inhabited all the way Found and his other 
remarks of this nature. But as to the question 
whether the earth is as large as he has said, 
later writers do not agree with him; neither do 
they approve bis measurement of the earth. —Sull, 
when Hipparehus plots the celestial phenomena for 
the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, 
those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the 
meridian through Meroé and Alexandria and the 
Borysthenes,? after saying that they deviate but 

lightly fm the truth. And, too, in Tratorthenes’ 
subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, 
when he demonstrates at greater length that not only 
the earth with ite liquid constituent is sphere-shaped 
but the heavens also, he would seem to be talking 
about things that are foreign to his cubjeets for a 
brief statement is suficient.* 

2. Next, in determining the breadth of the in- 
habited world, Eratosthenes says that, beginning at 
Meroé and measuring on the meridian that rons 
through Merot, it is ten thousand stadia to Alex- 
andria; and thenee to the Hellespont about eight 
thousand one hundred ; then to the Borysthenes five 
thousand; then to the parallel circle that runs 
through Thule (which Pytheas says is a six days’ 
ail north of Britain, and is near the frozen sea) 





2 Steabo means that the hypotheses of physics and 
astconomy should be accepted at once by geographers. 
Compare 2, 5.2 
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> nal, Kramer insorta; editors following. 








+ Strabo elaswhero apesks of this island as‘ tho island of 
the fugitive Egyptians.” Seo 2 5. 14 (and note), 16. 4,8, 
and 17. 1,25 also Pliny, Nat. Hit, 6. 35. 
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about eleven thousand five hundred more, Accord 
ingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia 
more to the south of Meret, in order to embrace 
the Island of the Egyptians; the Cinnamon-producing 
country, and Taprobane,? we shall have thirty-eight 
thousand stadia. 

3. However, with one exception, let all the dis 
tances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they 
are sulfictently agreed upon; but what man of sense 
could grant is dstance from the Borysthenes to the 
parallel of Thule? For not only has the man who 
tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon seratiny, 
to be an areh-falsiier, but the men who have seen 
Britain and Ierne* do not mention Thule, though 
they speak of other islands, small ones, about 
Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of 
Celtica® with a length about equal thereto, being not 
greater in Tength than five thousand stadta, and its 
limits are defined by the extremities of Celtica which 
Vie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of 
the one country lies opposite the eastern extremity of 
the other, and the western extremity of the one 
‘opposite the western of the other; and their eastern 
extremities, at all events, are near enough to each 
other for a person to see across from one to the other 
—I mean Cantium® and the mouths of the Rhine. 
But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain is 
‘more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantium 
is several days’ sail from Celtica; and in his account 
both of the Ostimfans and of what is beyond the 
Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every ease falsified 
the regions. However, any man who bas told such 


4 Ceylon, 3 Ireland. 
«France, roughly, * Kent. 
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* rutias, Spongel insexta; Mlocke, Forbiger, following; 


©, Muller approving. 
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feat, leehoods aboot the inown regions would 
ly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about 
places that are not known to anybody. 

4. The parallel through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and others to 
bbe the same as that through Britain, from the fact 
that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as 
that through Massilia®; for as to the relation of the 
dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given 
for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchas says he 
observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year 
as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it is mot snore 
than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre 
of Britain, Furthermore, if you were to proceed 
rot more than four thoutand stadia north from the 
centre of Britain you would find a region that is 
inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would 
be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for 
the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes 
places Thule, you would find places no longer habit 
able. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could 
say that the distance from the parallel through Thole 
to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes is 
eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see. 

5. And since he entirely missed the breadth of 
the inhabited world, he has necessarily failed to 
guess its length also, For, in the first place, that 
the known length is more than double the known 
breadth is agreed to by the Inter writers as well as 
by the, most ascomplihed of the easy writers (I 
mean the distance from the extremities of India to 
the extremities of Iberia, double that fiom Bhiopla 
up to the parallel that rans by Terne). Again, 

* Marveillon, 
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ray ‘Ootiploy wal rig Odfteduns eal dv poe 
Phowr (vada yap Tdvra mposdperié dors Kab 
Kertued, ote 'Inpucd, wardov 8¢ UvOéov ré- 
quara.) mpoariBnet re vols elpnuevous TOO prheous 


2 yoty, Ay Mille, for 3 oy. 
2 Ypaveatovt, Gosselin, for werranealovr, 
+ Serenoefow, Sterrete estores, the reading before Kramer. 
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Eratosthenes has determined the said breadth, 
namely, that from extreme Ethiopia upto the parallel 
of Thule, he extends the length beyond the due 
measure, in order to make the length more than 
double the aforesaid breadth, At all events he 
says that the narrowest part of India up to the river 
Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the part 
of India that extends to its capes will increase this 
Tength by three thousand stadia); and the distance 
thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand; 
then, to the Euphmtes, ten thousand, and from the 
Buphrates to the Nile five thousand, and on to its 
‘Canobiemouth thirteen hundred more ; then, to Car= 
thage, thirteen thonsand five hundred ; then, to the 
Pillars, at least eight thousand ; there is, accordingly, 
he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia over seventy 
‘thousand stadia, We maststill add, he says, the bulge 
of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against 
Theria and leans westward, reaching not less than 
three thousand stadia; we must also add all the 
capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called 
Cabaeum,' and the islands about it—the outermost 
of which, Uxiseme Pytheas says, is a three days’ 
sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, 
though all of them in their stretch add nothing to 
the length of the inhabited world, he has added the 
regions in the neighboarhood of the capes, of the 
Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands he 
names. (Infact, these places all lie towards the north 
and belong to Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather they 
fare inventions of Pytheas) And he adds to the 


tly Pointe du Raz. 
“pling, at, Het, 











2 Or Gabaoum (Ptol, 2 $. 1); appar 
2 Unhant (Ouessant) ; the Axanthos of 
4. 16 (80). 
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7 The inhabited world ia thought of as an aro whieh when 
produced, complotesaeirle, even Aristotle had dissmed 
The question whether the inhabited world, in its length, 
cou be connect by an ag of lait deur from Spt 
‘wentorard to Tula (After. 2- 8. 19) 

T"Hratesthenes means by “tho aforesaid distance” his 
length of the iubabead world, 7,800 atadta 
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GEOGRAPHY, «. 4. 5-6 


aforesaid length-distances still other stadi 
two thousand on the west, and two thous 
east, in order to keep the breadth from being more 
than half the length. 

6. Again, attempting still further to appease us b 
saying that it is “in accordance with nature” to call 
the distance from east to west greater, he says it, 
is “in accordance with nature” that from the east 
to the west the inhabited world is longer, and, 
‘just as I have already stated in the manner of the 
mathematicians,” he says, ‘it forms a complete 
circle, itself meeting itself so that, if the immensity 
of the Atlntie Sea did not prevent, we could sail 
from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel 
over the remainder of the circle, that is, the re- 
mainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid 
distance’, which is more than a third of the whole 
circle—if it be true that the circle that rons through 
Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning 
of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two 
hundred thousand stadia in circuit.”? However, 
Eratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either; 
for although this argument might be used in the 

* Te has Leon asnumed by various scholars that Bratos- 
thenes! parallel of lntivnde, above referred to, ran 25,400 
stadia north of the equator, which would be ab 36" 21° 953", 
nec the reunerene of Us paaiel works oat to 
be 209,045 stailaif we count 700. stadia tothe degreo, 
following Hratosthenes' method, But Strabo faile to quote 
‘Eratontenes on one section ofthe distance (from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited word), and the 25,450, 
is reached only by a. computation based on'a statement of 
Puslemy (Muthematicn Syntania 1. 10), wherein Ptolemy 
refcrs & Bratosthenes estimate of the distance between the 
Tropics. ‘That estinate was inaccurate and so is this; bub 
‘oven in his round numbers ratosthenes is usually olose to 
the truth, 
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GEOGRAPHY, t. 4. 6-7 


treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our zone) 
from the point of view of mathematics (since the 
inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), 
yet in the treatment of the inhabited world—why | 
ive call “inhabited” the world which we inhabit and 
know; though it may be that in this same temperate 
zone there are actually two’ inhabited worlds, or 
even more, and particularly in the proximity of the 
parallel through Athens that is drawn across the 
Atlantic Sea. “And again, by dwelling on his demon- 
stration of the spheroidal shape of the earth he might 
meet with the same criticism as before. And in the 
same way also he does not cease to quarrel with 
Homer about the very same things. 

7. Next, after saying that there has been much 
iscussion about the continents, and that some 
Aivide them by the river (the Nile and the Tana), 
declaring them to be islands, while others divide 
them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the 
Caspian and the Ponti Seas, and the isthmus 
between the Red Sea and the Eeregma"), and that 
the latter call the continents peninsulas, Era- 
tosthenes then says that he does not see how this 
investigation can’ end in any practical result, but 
that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on 
fa diet of disputation, after the manner of Demo- 
eritus; for if there be no accurate boundaties— 
take the case of Colyttus and Melite*—of stone 
posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say only 
this, * This is Colyttus,” and That is Melite,” but 
we should not be able to point out the boundaries; 
and this is the reason also why disputes often arise 


1 Literally, the “Outbreak” ; the outlet of Lake Sirbonia 
into the Mediterranean, ? Attic demes, or townabips. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 4.7 


concerning districts, such as the dispute between 
the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about Thyrea, 
and between the Athenians and the Bocotians about 
Oropus; and the Greeks named the three continents 
wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole 
inhabited world, but merely upon their own country 
‘and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, 
‘where Jonians and their immediate neighbours now 
live; but in time, ever advancing still further and 
becoming acquainted with more and more countries, 
they have finally brought their division of the con- 
tinents to what it now is. The question, then, is 
whether the “ first men who divided the three con- 
tinents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes' last 
points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner 
Of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were 
‘hose “ first men” who sought to divide by boundaries 
their own country from that of the Catians, which Iny 
opposite ; or, did the latter have a notion’ merely of 
Greece, and’ of Caria and a bit of territory that is 
contiguous thereto, withont having, in like manner, 
fa notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas 
the men of subsequent times, travelling over what 
‘was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the 
inhabited worll—are these the men, I sey, who 
made the division into three parts?’ How, pray, 
could they have failed to make a division? “And 
who, when speaking of three parts and calling each 
of the parts a continent, does not at the same time 
have a notion of the integer of which he makes his 
division into parts? But suppose he does not have 
fa notion of the inbabited world, but should make 
hhis division of some part of it—of what part of the 
inhabited world, I ask, would anyone have said Asia 
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GEOGRAPHY, +. 4. 7-9 


was a part, or Europe, or a continent in general ?— 
Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated, 

8, Still cruder is it, after he has said that he does 
not see what practical result there can be to the 
investigation of the boundaries, to cite Colyttus and 
‘Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side ot 
the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and 
Qropus rented through ignorance ofthe boundaries, 
then the separation of countries by boundaries is a 
thing that results in something practical. Or does 
Fratosthenes mean this, that in the ease of the 
districts and, of course, of the several nations it is 
practical to’ divide them by accurate bouudaries, 
whereas in exse of the continents it is superfluous? 
And yet, I answer, not even here is it any the less 
practical; for there might arise also in ease of the 
continents a controversy between great rulers, for 
example, one ruler who held Asia and another who 
held Libya, as to which one of them really owned 
Egypt, that is to say, the so-called “Lower” country 
of gypt, Moreover, if anyone dismisses this example 
fon account of its rarity, at all events it must be 
said that the continents are divided according to a 
process of grand division which also has relation to 
the whole inhabited world. In following th: 
principle of division we must not worry about thi 
point, either, namely, that those who have made 
the rivers the dividing lines leave certain districts 
without dividing lines, because the rivers do not 
reach all the way to the ovean and so do not really 
eave ‘the continents as islands. 

9. Now, towards the end of his treatise—after 
withholding praise from those who divide the whole 
multitude of mankind into two groups, namely, 
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1 gal 7b wodiracdr, omitted by Kramer, and also by 
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Greeks and Barbarians, and also_from those who 
advised Alexander to treat the Grecks as friends 
but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goes on 
to say that it would be better to make such divisions 
according to good qualities and bad qualities; for 
not only are many of the Greeks bad, but many of 
‘the Barbarians are refined—Indians and Arians, for 
example, and, further, Romans and Carthaginians, 
‘who carry on their governments so admirably. And 
this, he says, is the reson why Alexander, disregard 
ing his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of 
‘the men of fair repute and did them favours—just 
as if those who have made such a division, placing 
some people in the category of censure, others 
in that of praise, did so for any other reason than 
Bhat in some people there prevail the law-abiding 
and the political instinet, and the qualities associates 
with education and powers of speech, whereas in 
other people the opposite characteristics prevail! 
‘And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but 
rather accepting their opinion, did what was con- 
sistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for he 
hhad regard to the real intent of those who gave 
him counsel. 
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BOOK II 


1 


1. Iw the Third Book of his Geography Eratos- 
thenes, in establishing the map of the inhabited 
world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from 
west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; and as 
‘ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillars of 
Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote 
peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern 
boundary of India, He draws the line from the 
Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through 
the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of 
‘Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus. 
Up to this point, then, he says, the said Tine rans 
through the sea and the adjacent continents (and 
indeed our whole Mediterranean Sea itself extends, 
Jengtbwise, along this line as far as Cilicia); then the 
line is produced in an approximately straight course 
along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for the 
‘Taurus stretches ina straight course with the sea that 
‘begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthwise 
into two parts, thus making one part of it northern, 
the other southern ; s0 that in like manner both the 
‘Taurus and the Sea from the Pillars up to the Taurus, 
ie on the parallel of Athens, 
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+The Gresk word meaning “iso opposite to”, which 
Strabo often uses (following Hratosthenes ), apparently con. 
tains the ides of ies on theeame parallel with the equator. 
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2, After Bratosthenes has said that, he thinks he 
must needs make a complete revision of the early 
‘geographical map ; for, according to it, he says, the 
‘eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably 
‘towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along. 
with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly 
position than it should. As proof of this he offers, 
first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly 
capes of India rise opposite to the regions about 
Meroé, as many writers agree, who judge both from 
‘the climatic conditions and from the celestial phe- 
nomena; and from the capes on to the most 
northeny regions of India at the Caueasus Mountains, 
Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our 
eonfidence, both on account of his worthiness of 
character and on account of his being no layman in 
geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen 
thousand stadia; but, to be sure, the distance from 
‘Mero to the parallel of Athens is about that distance 5 
and therefore the northerly parts of India, since 
they join the Cancasus Mountains,? come to an end in 
this parallel 

3. Another proof which he offers is to this effect : 
the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the Pontic Sea 
is about three thousand stadia, if you go towards the 
north and the regions round about Amisus and 
Sinope, a distance as great as that which is also 
assigned to the breadth of the mountains; and from 
‘Amisus, if you bear towards the equinoctial sunrise, 
you come first to Colehis; arid then you come to the 
Passage which takes you over to the Hyrcanian? Sea, 
and to the road next in order that leads to Bactra 


* ‘The Indian Caucasus, now Hindu Kash. 
» Caspian, 
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and to the Scythians on beyond, keeping the 
‘mountains on your right; and this line, if produced 
through Amisus westwards, rans through the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont; and ftom Meroé to the 
Hellespont is not more than cighteen thousand 
stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern 
side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, 
if we added three thousand stadia to the fifteen 
‘thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth of 
the mountains, the others to that of India, 

4, As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the 
proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not 
trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against 
him, both Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say 
that in some places the distance from the southern 
sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places 
even thirty thousand ; so these two men, at least, 
make such a statement, and the early maps agree 
with them. It is an ineredible thing, of course, he 
thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in 
disregard of those whose testimony is so strong 
against him, and to correct the early maps through- 
out as regards the very point at issue, instead of 
leaving them as they ere until we have more trast- 
‘worthy information about them. 

5. Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchus is 
open to eensixe on many grounds. In the frst place, 
although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, he 
says that Eratosthenes uses only one—that of 
Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmed 
that the southern apes of India rose opposite to the 
regions of Mero? And who the men that said the 
distance from Mero up to the parallel of Athens 
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was such a distance? And who, again, the men that 
gave the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the 
men that called the distance from Cilicia to the 
Amisus the same as that of this breadth? And who 
said as regards the distance from Amisus, through 
Colchis and Hyreauia up to Bactria and through the 
regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the 
eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward 
the equinoctial east and that it was alongside the 
mountains which yon keep on your right hand? Or, 
again, as regards the distance towards the west in 
a straight course with this line, that it was towards 
the Propontis and the Hellespont? Why, Eratos- 
thenes takes all these as matters actually established 
by the testimony of the men who had been in the 
regions, for he has read many historical treatises— 
with which he was well supplied if he had a library 
as large as Hipparchus says it was. 

6. Further, the trastworthiness of Patrocles, itself, 
rests upon many testimonies; I refer to the Kings! 
‘who had entrusted to him such an important office; 
to the men who followed him, to the men who 
oppose him, whom Hipparchus himself names; for 
the tests to which those men are subjected are 
but proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither 
does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility, 
namely, that those who made the expedition with 
Alexander acquired only cursory information about 
everything, but Alexander himself made accurate 
investigations, sinee the men best acquainted with 
the country had described the whole of it for 
him; and this description was later presented to 

2 he library ab Alexandria, 
4 Beloacus 1 and Antiochus 
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Patrocles (so Patrocles says) by Xenocles, Alexarider’s 
‘treasurer. 

‘7. Hipparchus farther says, in his Second Book, that 
Eratosthenes himself throws diseredit on the trust- 
worthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles’ 
disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of 
India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls, 
sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms 
that it is a thousand shortof that ; for, having started 
from a certain “Itinerary” as basis, Eratosthenes 
distrusts both of them on account of their disagree- 
ment and holds to the “Itinerary.” If, then, says 
Hipparchus, Patrocles is untrustworthy on account 
of the disagreement at that point, although the 
discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, 
how much more should we distrust him where the 
discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia, as 
against two men, and that, too, men who agree with 
one another; for’ both of them call the breadth of 
India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls, 
it twelve thousand ? 

8, My answer will be that it was not the bare 
disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes 
found fault with, but he found fault when he 
compared their dimgreement with the harmony 
and trustworthiness of the Itinerary.” Yet we 
should not be surprised if one thing proves to be 
more trustworthy than another trustworthy thing, 
and if we trust the same man in some things, but 
istrust him in others, whenever greater certainty 
has been established’ from some other source. 
‘Again, it is ridiculous to think that the amount 
by which the authorities disagree makes the parties 
to the disagreement less trustworthy. Why, on 
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1 Which formed a pat of Strabo's Hislorieal Sketches (500 
footnote on page 48). Both Onesieritus and Nearchus accom= 
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the contrary, this is more likely to be the case 
where the matter of disagreement is slight; for 
if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error 
is mgre likely to result, not merely among ordinary 
writers, but even among writers who are somewhat 
superior to the other class ; but where the matters 
of disagreement are considerable, though the ordinary 
‘man would go astray, the more scientific man would 
be less likely to do so, and for that reason he is more 
quickly trosted. 

9. However, all who have written about India 
have proved themselves, for the most part, fabri- 
cators but protminently so, Detmachus the next 
in order is Megasthenes; and then, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin to 
speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, 
too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively 
when I was writing the “Deeds of Alexander.”? 
But especially do Detmachus and Megasthenes de- 
serve to be distrusted. For they are the persons 
who tell us about the “men that sleep in their 
ears,” and the “men without mouths,” and “men 
without noses”; and about “men with one eye,” 
“men with long legs,” “men with fingers tured 
backward” ; and they revived, also, the Homeric 
story of the battle Between the ‘cranes and the 
© pygmies,” who, they ssid, were three spans tall. 
These men algo tell aboot the ants that mine gold 
and Pans with wedge-shaped heads; and about 
snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and 
all and in these matters the one refutes the other, 
as is stated by Eratosthenes also. For although they 


panied Alexander. Strabo allndes to his own stay at the 
Hlexandrian Library. 
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were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palim- 
bothra (Megasthenes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus 
to Allitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, 
as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left 
behind such writings as these, being prompted to do 
80 by—I know not what eause | Patrocles, however, 
is by no means that sort of man. And also the 
other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are not 
lacking in credibility. 

10. For instance, if the meridian through Rhodes 
and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that 
through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly 
drawn too; for from many considerations the 
parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is 

wed by test that there is mo mecting in either 

rection. 

LL. Again, that the voyage from Amisus to Colchis 
lies in the direction of the equinoctial east *is proved 
bythe wind, by the seasons, by the crops, and by 
the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in 
the same way, both the pass that leads over to the 
Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra, 
For in many ctses the way things appear to the 
sight and the agreement of all the testimony are 
more trustworthy than an instrument. Indeed, 
even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from 
the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course 
and to be in the direction of the equinoctial east, did 











upon “the other witueases”" 

"Flecond argument,” as is 
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“An echo from Gresk geometry. 

+ hab i due east. Compare §85 (below). 
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not depend wholly on instruments and geometrical 
calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars 
on to the Strait! he trusted the sailors. So that this 
statement of his is not good, either, where he says : 
“Since we cannot tell either the relation of the 
longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, 
along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to 
India, neither can we say whether the slant of the 
‘mountains lies in a parallel Tine,? but we must leave 
the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early 
roaps give it" Foryin the St place # cannot tell” 
4s the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the 
man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither 
side ; but when Hipparchus bids us leave the line as 
the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. Rather 
would he be “keeping” the consistent course, if he 
also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we 
“cannot tell” in that way? the positions of the 
other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the 
German Mountains. But who would think the 
early geographers more trustworthy than those of 
later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients 
‘made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has rightly 
accused them of and not one of these blunders has 
been objected to by Hipparchus ? 

12, Again, the next remarks of Hipparchus are 
fall of great difficulties. For example, see how many 
absurdities would arise if one should not disallow the 

2 OF Sicily. 
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statement that the southern capes of India rise 
‘opposite to} the regions of Merod, or the statement 
that the distance from Meroe to the mouth of the 
strait at Byzantium is about eighteen thousand stadia, 
but yet should make the distance from Southern 
India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia, Why, 
in the first place, if it be true that the parallel 
which runs through Byzantium is the same as that 
which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchus has 
stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the 
meridian which runs through Byzantium is the same 
a that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, 
also, Hipparchus approves), and iF he also approves 
the statement that the distance from Byzantium to 
the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundved 
stadia, then this last number would be the number 
of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs 
through the Borysthenes*; which parallel, of course, 
would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on 
going about this number of stadia through Celtica 
you reach the ocean. 

18. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Country 
fs the most remote inhabited country towards the 
south, as we know, and since, according to Hip- 
parchus himself, the parallel that rans through itis 
the beginning of the temperate zone and of the 
inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about 
eight thousand’ eight hundved stadia ; and further, 
since, as Hipparchus says, the parallel through 
the Borysthenes is thirty-four thousand stadia dis- 
tant from the equator, there would remain twenty- 











» Strabo frequently refers to the mouthof the Borysthenes 
‘ag merely * Barysthonos." 
P'That is, going toward the north. 
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five thousand two hundred stadia for the distance 
from the parallel that divides the torrid from the 
‘temperate zone to the parallel that runs through 
the Borysthenes and the sea-coast of Celtics, And 
yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays 
‘alled the remotest voyage to the north; I mean the 
voyage to Tene? whieh island not only lies beyond 
Britain but is such a wretched place to live in on 
account of the cold that the regions on beyond are 
regarded as uninhabitable. And Ieme is not farther 
from Celtiea, they say, than five thousand stadia ; 60 
that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhay 

a few more, would represent the breadth of the 
inhabited world. 

14, Well, then, let us pass on to the country that 
rises opposite to’ the Cinnamon-producing Country 
tnd lies toward the east on the samme paralich This 
is the region about Taprobane.? We have strong 
assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the 
open sea, which lies off India to the south. It 
stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for 
more than five thousand stadia, as they say ; and from 
it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets of 
India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. 
Now if we assign to this island a breadth that is 
proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the 
expanse of the sea between it and India, the sum 
would be a distance of not less than three ‘thousand 
stadia—as much as the distance from the border of 
‘the inhabited world to Meroé—that is, if the capes 
of India are to rise opposite to Mero#; but it is more 
plausible to set down still more than three thousand 
stadia, So if you should add these three thousand 

3 Teeland, —# Ceylon, 
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rpavf; &racas yap ara mposexets pév lor 
078 rH Bopele mrevpG rod Tavpov kad 4 ye Bax- 
rpiavy kal mryauiter rif els “Ivbods trrepBécer, 
rocatry 8 etBamorig elxppras, bare néunods 
me dméxew vis dowerrov. & phy ye rh “Cpeavlg 
riv dymedov perpyriv olvov dépew act, rhy 
BE ovety peBluvors éEjeovra, Tv 88 atrov be 
708 éxreasyros kapmod ris Kadduns mdduy 
GieoBar, ey BL rois Séy8pecs cpnvovpyeicBar 
kal ray GUrrav droppelv pds, Sep yivecBar 
py kad Tis MnBias ev 7h Mariavp nal ris 
"Apuerlas ey 7h Naxacnyf «al rh "Apaknvh. 
BX erraiba piv obe ex? Tons Bapacrey, 
elep clo) vorebrepas vis “Cpeavlas, xad etepacle 
Biagépoucas ris AXAns xspass excl 58 wadRon. 
& 88 7h Mapyav} tiv mvOpba gacly ebpi- 
oxcobas vis dumésov mwordders buelv dvdpdv 
dpyuiats repidymréy, tov 88 Bérpyv Birnyev. 
mapamdnolav 88 Méyoues ad rhy "Aplay, etowig 
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dia to the thirty thousand stadia which Detmachus 
ives as the distance to the pass that leads over to 
Bactriana and Sogdiana, then all these peoples 
would fall outside the inhabited world and the 
temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to 
maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient 
and modern times telling about the mild climate and 
the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of 
Hyreania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana 
and Bactriana? For, although all these countries 
ie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, 
and although Buctriana, at least, lies close to the 
pass that leads over to India, still they enjoy such a 
happy lot that they must be a very long way off 
from the uninhabitable part of the earth. In 
Hyreania, at any rate, they say that the vine 
produces one metretes ! of wine, the fig-tree sixty 
medimni? of figs, the wheat grows again from the 
waste seed of the stubble-ield, bees have their hives 
in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and 
this is also’ true of Matiana, a provinee of Media, 
and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia. 
But in the case of the latter districts this is not 
‘equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further 
south than Hyreania, and are superior to the rest 
of the country in mildness of climate; but in the 
case of Hyreania it is more amazing. And in Mar- 
giana, they say, tt is oftentimes found that the trank 
of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the 
outstretched arms of two amen, and that the cluster 
of grapes is two cubits long, And they say that 
rin also is similar, but that it even excels in good 
* A little less than nine gallons. 

+ The madémnua was about a bushel and a half 
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etmdow eva, Sore Tov “Tvbuedv pdprov brep- 
xowaBévra els adrov pgdlas els thy “Tpraviav 
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Tidvrov 8:0 rv rorapév. 
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* epee, Cable fr rprvusy Beradskie, Catori 
SPE te, Casaubon, for Beyteta; Corie followin 
ww. BER Spproving 
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vintage, since there, at all events, the wine actually 
‘keeps for three Generations in unpitehed casks ; and 
that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of Aria, 
produces everything except olive-oil. 

15, Butif all the parts of these regions that are 
high and mountainous are also cold, we should not 
be amazed; for even in the southem latitndes the 
mountains are cold, and in general all high-lyin 
Tands, even if they’ be plateaux, are cold. “At any 
rate, in Cappadocia the regions next to the Euxine 
are ‘much farther north than those next to the 
‘Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls 
between the Argieus ‘Mountain? and the Taurus 
Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit- 
trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther 
south than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs 
of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of 
Phanavoea are planted with olive-trees. And 
farther, the River Oxus, which divides Buctriana 
from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that 
the Indian merchandise packed over the mountains 
to it is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and thenee, on the rivers, to the successive regions 
beyond as far as the Pontus? 

16. Now what comparable blessings of nature can 
you find round about the Borysthenes or in the part 
of Celtica that lies on the ocean, wliere the grape 
either does not grow at all, or else does not bear 
fruit? In the more southern districts of these 


§ In Cappadocia ; now Mt, Erdjing, ; 

4 Aooording to this statement the Oxus, which now 
empties into, the Aral Lake, flowed into the Caspian Sea, 
‘Thonce, by the Kar and other rivers, the mershandise was 
carried to western pointe, Seo lL. 7. 3. 
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‘Bparoabirms wai rolwlypaxpa mpopéperas 73 
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Bayeion arse VBplg Budi rv mbyor" 

ef ns dp dvOpdray uh relBeras ola rap! Sate 
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"Amo xa) Surry (sal yap deelvwy ebxparoré- 
pous dy etror 715), axons 9° dv TapaBéddowro 
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1 tedenarritiow, Frielemann, for irdaharrlag, oF dee 
(eee Nee ck folowing; Keane, ©. Miller, #p- 
fering tt xepores, Metuake, for Srpdrwr 


Thee to Keep thom from freezing. S00 7. 8. 
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countries, both on the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, 
but the grapes are small, and the vines are buried 
during the winter.’ The frosts are so severe at the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at « certain spot where, 
in winter time, Mithridates’” general conquered the 
barbarians in 2 cavalry engagement fought on the 
ice, he afterwards, in'summer time, when the ice 
had melted, defeated the same barbarians in a naval 
engagement? And Eratosthenes brings forward, also, 
the following epigram from the temple of ‘Aselepius 
at Panticapneum,§ which vas inscribed on the bronze 
water-jar that had been burst by freezing: “Jf any 
man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our 
‘country, let lin look ‘at this water-jar and know the 
truth; which, not as a fair offering unto God but 
5 an illustration of our severe winters, has been 
dedicated by Stratius the priest.” Since, therefore, 
the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that { 
have enumerated are not to be compared even with 
those at the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at 
Amisus and Sinope (which places one would call 
milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), 
those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the 
same parallel with those about Borysthenes and with 
the country of the northernmost Celts. In fact, the 
Asiatie regions could hardly be in the same latitude 
‘as the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and 
Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-seven 
hundred stadia farther south than the Borysthenes 
‘and the Celts. 

4 Strabo refers to battles ought on the Strait of Yeni 
ag Koray by Neoptolomvo, the ganerel of Michridates 
Geet pte) Compare 7.3. 18 

"Now ereb, at tho mouth of the See of Azov. 
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Kramer, for dort : Forbiger, Meineke, folowing. 
$e rhs, Groakurd, for rir airds; Meineke, Forbigor, 
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17. Now if Deimachus and his followers add to 
the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane 
and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must 
be put at not less than four thousand ‘stadia,t they 
will thus be placing both Bactra and Aria outside 
the inhabited world in the regions thst are thirty- 
four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the 
number of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance 
from the equator to the Borysthenes, And so Bactra, 
and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that 
are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther 





« north than the Borysthenes and Celtica—the number 


of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle 
that divides the torrid zone from the temperate ; 
and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now f 
myself was pointing out that the regions beyond 
Celtice as far as Tere were scarcely habitable, and 
that, this distance is not more than five thousand 
stadia?; bot this argument of Deimachus declares 
that there is a habitable parallel of latitnde three 
thousand eight hundred stadia still farther. north 
than Ierne! Thus Bactra will be avery considerable 
distance farther north than even the mouth of the 
Caspian (or Hyreanian) Sea; and this mouth® is 
about six thousand stadia distant. from the inmost 
part of the Caspian Sea and from the Armenian and 
Median mountains (and it seems to be a more 
northerly point than the coast-line itself that runs 
thence to India; and to offer a practicable route of 





Tn § 14 Strabo eid “nob lets than 8,000 stadia.” 


: Ei. thought that the Caspian Sea opened into “the 
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+ dory, Kramer suggests, after Z0y ; Meineke following. 





That routh of the Caspian ito the 
sninhsbited whole argument against Dames 
nd hin echool isa reduetio ad abserdum. 

SF And thus, ascording 0. Strabo, thay really roash no 
farther, approximately, than the mouth of the Caspian. 
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circumnavigation from India, according to Patrocles, 
‘who was once governor of these regions). Accord- 
ingly, Bactriana stretches out still farther? for a 
‘thousand stadia toward the north, But the Seythian 
‘tribes inhabit a much larger country than Bactriana, 
fon beyond it, and they end at the northern sea; 
who, though it be as nomads, still manage to live. 
How, then, if even Bactra ‘itself is now thrown 
outside of the inhabited world, could this distance 
from the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured 
on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly 
more than four thonsand stadia® ? If these stadia, 
‘then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from lene 
to the northern regions‘ they make the total 
distance through the uninhabitable region, on the 
stadia-reckoning made through Ierne, seven thousand 
eight hundved stadia, But if one should leave out 
the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of 
Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus ® will be 
farther north than Teme by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia, and farther north than Celtica and 
the Borysthenes by eight thousand eight, hundred 
stadia, 

18. Hipparchus_ says, at all events, that at the 
Borysthenes and Celtiea, throughout the nights in 
summer-time, the light’ of the sun shines dimly, 
moving round from the west to the east, and at 





} The figure of 4,000 is quoted from Defmachus and his 
achool, Strabo continues to meet them upon their own 
‘ground with his favourite form of argument. 

«Phat ie, the 8,800 stadia above-mentioned. 

* Henes, ‘not the Armenian Caucasus. ‘The mountains 
from Ariane on were algo called Caucasus (11. 8.1.) 

In connection with this paragraph, read ®."5. 34-43. 
Strabo finds another “absurdity ” (compare § 12). 
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» erayioyrlovr, Meineke, for ervanexirlovs; A. Jacob 
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1 The astronomical eubit was two degrees, 
+ 46,300 stadia north of Marseilles 
3 This inhabited county” of Hipparchus meane the 
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the winter solstice the sun ascends at most only 
nine cubits; but that among the people who are 
six thousand three hundred stadia distant from 
Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred 
stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still 
to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) this 
phenomenon is much more marked; and on the 
winter days there® the sun ascends only six cubits, 
and only four cubits among the people who are distant 
from Massilia nine thonsand one hundred stadia ; 
and less than three cubits among the people who 
live on beyond (who, according to my argument, 
would be much farther north then Jerme), But 
Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited 
country in the regions that are farther south than 
Britain? and cays that the Iongest day there has 
nineteen equinoctial hours,‘ but that the longest 
day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only 
four eubits; and these people,® he says, are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia 
and hence the most southerly of the Britons are 
more northerly than these people. Accordingly, 


country Bat a beyond 9100 tain north of Marsion ‘To 
SEER dhe ty elated: 
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+ af, Corals insorta; Groakurd, Meineke, Forhiger, Tar. 


ign, following. 
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Compare §§15-16. _* 4 cubita, 18 hours, ete, 
1 Tho flag tat of bngging the question (pte 
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they are either on the same parallel as the Buctrians 
that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel 
close to it; for, as I have stated, according to 
Deimachus and ‘his followers our result will be 
‘that the Bactrians that live near the Caueasus are 
more northerly than Terne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to 
those from Massilia to Terne, we get twelve thousand 
five hundred stadia, Now who has ever reported 
in these regions (I mean the regions about Bactra) 
such a length of the longest days, or such & meridian 
height of the sun at the winter solstice? Why, 
all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even 
of a layman and do not require mathematical 
notation; s0 that many men, both of the early 
writers of Persian history and of their successors 
‘on down to our own times, could have compiled 
them. Again, how could the above-mentioned! 
happy lot of these regions be conceded to those 
regions that have such celestial phenomena?? And 
so from what I have said itis clear how very cleverly 
Hipparchus contradicts the demonstration of Era- 
tosthenes on the ground that the latter (although 
their objects of inguiry are in effect equivalent) 
were taking the object of inquiry for granted as an 
aid to his demonstration thereof! . 

19. And so, again, where Eratosthenes wishes to 
show that Deimnachus is a layman and inexperienced. 
both wrong in that thoy plac the limit tao far notth, Strabo 
Ghieke, “Among other Ehiog, they both aovume ia theit 
eckonings thet Merecilioy 0" aa far north as Byzantiam 
{etry Bmore that only igh pine grace cule ippershr 
pect tho doncoatration of Ersterthenee by scouring him of 
begging the question. 
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STRABO 


roy: oleaBar yp thy Tvbuehy peratd xetoOas ris 
16 $@worepwvis lonucplas Kal rév tpomav Tov 
‘xeuuspivdy, MeyacBiver ve dardeyew gycavrs by 
‘role vorlous pdpeas ris "Ivbuefis zds te dperous 
deroxptrrecBar kal ras oxide Gyremiaren ynBke 
repov yap rotrev pnBayod ris "InSueiis ovnBal- 
veiw cabra 8} bdaxovros duadas Myeobar 78 re 
wap thy pBwormpuvhy ris capwviis Scagpew 
cleaBat xara riy daracw thy mpds Tas Tpords 
Gpabls, 70 re wiedov Tod adrod Syros wal ris 
dyarodjs 100 re Biaaryparos 700 ent vis ys 
porto’ dard ro lennepwod, dv perakd rina 
iy "TrBunihy exetvos, BeuyBévros &y fj dvaperpijaer 
ord ardrrovos rv Birpuplev orablar, cup 
Bivar dv nal war’ abrov exelvov, Srep abris 
voplker, ody’ dxetvos: Buety pv yop 4 xad rpidy 
puptdBeov obcav thy "Ivbuhy ob68 mecely perakd 
rooodrov Biaarfparos, Som 8 ards lynne, 
mead dy. ris 8 abris dyvolas elvat rai 73 
pnSapod ris "Iv8ixiis daroxpiarrecBar pdoxew Tas 
Eperous ynBi Tas cesds dvrumimrety, Bre ye Kab 
mevraxioyiMovs mpoedBévet am’ "ARekarbpelas 
eidds avpBalvew dpyerat. radra 8) elmévra;: 
2 dedvra, Corsi, Du Theil, for eirévras. 








respond foughly to the topio of Ca 

Gator, ‘The former was paced at 
That fo, tothe south wo wel 

‘would bo true ofall pointe tho torid zane, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. x. 19 


in such matters. For he says Deimachus thinks 
that India lies between the autumnal equinox and 
the winter tropic,| and contradicts the statement 
of Megasthenes that, in the southern parts of India, 
the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite 
directions asserting that neither phenomenon takes 
place anywhere in India; and 60, says Rratosthenes, 
when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, 
since it is mere ignorance to think that the autumnal 
equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance 
from the tropic, because both the circle? and the 
rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxess 
and, since the distance between the terrestrial 
tropic and the equator, between which Deimachus 
places India, has been shown in the measurement 
of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand 
stadia,‘ the result, would be, even according to 
Demmachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes 
‘thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks ; for if India 
be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousund stadia 
in breadth it could not even fall within such a 
space. But if India has the breadth which Era- 
tosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall 
therein; and that it is also a mark of the same 
ignorance for Deimachus to assert that in no part 
of India do the Bears set or the shadows fall in 
the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you 
proceed only five thousand stadia south from Alex 
andria the phenomena begin at once to take place. 

* The circle in which they each Ile ix that of the 
(esti) equator. 

t'Gounting 700 stadia tothe degreo, Bratosthenes’ measure; 
rent of the earth being 25%,000 stadia, the tropic at 24° 
‘Would ‘be 16,800 stadia from the equator. 

"Between the tropic and the equator, 
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STRABO 


ciBtver méduv obe eb 6 "Trrapyos, xpirov dori? 
100 Netuepwv0b rporucod tov Bepwrdy BeEdueves, 
ae obe olbuevos bev pdprupr ypfiadas rv waby- 

rixv dvaorpohoyiry avOpimre, comep Tod 
Rpareadévous mponyouuévms Thy eelvov pap- 
ruplay éyeploovres, @AN’ ob xowg Tan &€ee xpo~ 
pévov mpds rods paraohoyoivras. els oyip Tus 
‘ray pds robs paraiws dvriMéyovras abyyan 
ierly, Sray airy oh excivay dmépacw, drole 
more tort, Seikopen ful ouryopotoay. 

20. Nuvl pay ofy broBeyevor rd voresrara ris 
‘Buchs dvralpew rois ward Mepény, Brrep elpy)- 
kag. ToAdo) Kal reruarebeacw, érrebelEauer a 

O71 cmBalvovra Aroma. ere 88 6 "Ixmapyos, oiBiy 
doremay 7h iroBloe rairy wl, werd Taira by 
rp beurdpp bmoyjuars ob ovyxwpet, oxerréay Kal 
robrov Tov royor. nod Tolvuy, dvrarpéyTov 
Earrous ray? ed roi abrod mapaddprov Ket 
pdvoy, éreBav 7) perakd § peya bidornua, wh 
Bivacdat woobivar abtd roO70, bre ela éxt roo 
abrod rapaddprov of rénro1 dvev rig roy eM 
pray ompeploeas Tis xara Odrepon ray réreys 
33 piv oly kath Mepiny wdipa Didavd re rey 
cuyypdyarra tiv els AtOsonlav wrotw laropeiu, 
Sr mpd hyve wal reovapdxovra ‘yepiy vis 
Sepuvis spor Kard. kopupiy yiveras 6 dos, 
Abyew 88 wah rods Rbyous 700 yveuovos mpbs Te 

2 ayrf, Corals, Ponzsl, Pits, for And; Groskurd, Maineko, 
Forbigeh, Kareker, Lardieu, following 1 ©. Muller 

Trl, Casaubon inserts’ fore del; Corata, Gronkurd, 
MaiZeke, Forbiowy Telowings @. Mullen Es Waysct ep. 

Prgring 


3” rdxar, Corus, for rby réror, on the authority of m, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. x. r9-20 


So Hipparchus is again not right in correcting Era- 
tosthenes on that statement, because, in the first 
place, he interprets Defmachus as saying “the 
summier tropie” instead of the winter tropie,” and 
Decause, in the second place, he thinks we should 
not use as a source of evidence on mathematics a 
man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if 
Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of 
Detmachus above thet of other men and not 
mercly following @ common custom used in replying 
to men that talk foolishness. For one way of 
refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew 
that the very declaration they make, whatever it 
may be, pleads our case. 

20. Up to this point, then, having taken as hy- 
pothesis that the most southerly regions of India riso 
‘opposite the regions about Meroé—which many have 
stated and believed—I have pointed out. the ab- 
surdities that result from this hypothesis. But since 
Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to 
‘this hypothesis, and yet later on, in his Second Book, 
will not concede it, I must eonsider his argument on 
this matter, too, Well, then, he says: If only the 
regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite 
each other, then, whenever the intervening distance 
is great, we cannot know this very thing, namely, that 
‘the regions in question are on the same parallel, 
without the comparison of the “climata?” as observed 
at the other of the two places; now as for the 
“clima” at Meroé, Philo, who wrote an account of 
his voyage to Ethiopia, reports that the sun is in the 
zenith forty-five days before the summer solstice and 
tells also the relations of the gnomon to the shadows 


3 Bee footnote 2, pago 22. 
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ras spomixds axids wal ras lonuepinds, abréy re 
"Bparoabémm cuppavely Eyyiora 78 Dida, 70 8 
fy 1h "TvSueh ipa pnBéva loropetv, pn’? abrdy 
"EparooBémm, et 88 3) wad ai dperor deed dp 
dbrepas, cs olovras, droxptmrovrat, moretovres 
ols mept Néapyov, w)) Suvardv clvat én radrod 
raparrrov KelaBar rfy re Mepénv xa) ra dpa 
ris "WBuefis. el piv rolvwy wep) rv Sperov 
dudorépar, bre droxpirrovrat, cvvaropaiverat 
ols elotow "Eparoadens, wis rept Tob ev wh 
"WBuej wrlparos obels dodalveras, 088 adrde 
“EparooDéins ; obras op 6 Xbox rept rob KA- 
pars éorw. ef 8 0d ovvaropalveras, dard 
x00 ris alrlas. ob cuvamopaiverar 8& ye, dXAd 
rob Anipdxou dpfoavros pnBapod ris "Ivbuchs 
whe? drroxpimreadas vas dperous por! dyrent- 
mrew ras oxeds, dep imelnger & Meyaoders, 
dreiplay airod xarayyrdaxes; 1d cupmendey- 
pbvov voulfav sre080s, bv g suodoyouuevas xa 
‘ear’ abrov roy "Immapyov 76 6 ph dvtemirey 
ras oxeds weibos curdnRecras. ab yap a pi 
ah Mepbp dvraiper, rijs ye Surjuns vorubrepa elvar 
10 dupa. rijs "Tobucfis cuyyapav galverat. 

21. Kal év rois ébiis 88 areph rv abréby emeyer- 
piv i} rabra Neyer roils dedeyy Bete 
Dipqace mporypiras yeudéar, 
Georovboiv. obre yap 7H dd BaBuraves els 
a deletes, before asl Meineke following, 














GEOGRAPHY, 2. 1. 20-21 


both in the solstices and the equinoxes, and Eratos- 
thenes agrees very closely with Philo; whereas no- 
body reports the “clima”” in India, not even Eratos- 
thenes himself; however, if it is really true that in 
India the Bears set (both of them, as they think, 
relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is 
impossible that Meroé and the capes of India lie on 
the same parallel, Now if Eratosthenes joins those 
who have already so stated in reporting that both 
Bears do set, how can it be that nobody reports about 
the “clima” in India, not even Eratosthenes himself? 
For this statement concerns the “‘clima.” But it 
Hratosthenes does not join them in the report, let 
hhim be free from the accusation, No, he does not 
join them in the report; nay, because Defmachus 
aid that the Bears do not set and the shadows do 
not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India 
(as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts him 
of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined 
statement, wherein by the acknowledgement of 
Hipparchts himself the false statement that the 
shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is com- 
bined with that about the Bears. For even if the 
southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroé, 
Hipparchus clearly concedes that they are at least 
farther south than Syene.t 

21, Inwhat follows, also, Hipparchus, in attempting 
proofs on the same questions, either states again the 
same things that I have already disproved, or employs 
additional false assumptions, or appends conclusions 
that do not follow. In the first place, take the state- 


2 5,000 stadia directly north of Merot. To one travelling 
north from the equator the Lesser Bent is first wholly visiblo 
‘at Merot, according to Hipparchus (2. 6. 35). 
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STRABO 


Odrpaxor eva oradlovs rerpaxtexidlovs bera- 
rootous, évreifer 8 pbs thy dpwrov én) ra 
*Apuéria 8p Bicysdlous éxarév, dxodovded 1d 
dd BaBuddvos én 708 8 adriis peonnBpwod 
dnl rd dperixd 8pm wrelous elvar rv EEanvoye- 
Mow oifre 7b dmb @ayrdiou él 7 dpn Siaxidlaw 
ral éxaréy gnow "BparooBlvns, adX’ eval vu 
Rovrav dxarauérpyror, ta8 % kis koBos dee wih 
Bibopdvou Majupiaros obu dy Exepalvero. ob’ dme- 
givaro odSapod Eparoe Bens Thy Odyraxov rijg 
Bafuréivos mpds dperovs xcloBar mreloow 4 
rerpaxieyiMors xad wevraxostors erablors. 

22, “BEfs 88 cuvnyopav bru rots dpyalors mlva- 
fw of rd Neybueva ind To8 "EparoeOévous mrpo- 
déperar repl rhs splrns ebparibos, adr’ saves 
rexapioudsos mrdrree vhy drépacw pds ava 
pomp eiduh. 6 nly yap dxohovbay 7 Bécer 7h 
mpocipnudsy 700 re Taipou nal ris dard Ura day 
Carérins, buddy 7H ypapusi tary thy olKov- 
pdiny Biya, wal xadéoas 7d pov Bbpevov pdpos, 7d 
8 vbr10y, merpliras covron kxdrepoy réywew méday 
els 74 SwwaTa pépn: Kadel 88 raira odpayisas. 
Kad 3) 700 voriov pkpous mpidryv elmdy ogpayiba 
miy DBujy, Seuréoav 82 ny “Apiary, eyoseas 
1 ebmeplypagor, taxveen duporépoy dmroBodvar 





2 S00 footnote, page 800. 
* That Us, which he chargen to Kratosthenes, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. r. 21-22 


ent of Eratosthenes that the distance from Babylon 
to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, 
and thence northwards to the Armenfan Mountains 
two thousand one hundred : it does not follow from 
this that the distance from Babylon measured on the 
meridian through it to the northern mountains is 
more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Eratos- 
thenes docs not say that the distance from Thapsacus 
to the mountains is two thousand one hundred stadia, 
but that there is a remainder of that distance which 
hhas not been measured; and hence the ensuin 
attack, made from an assimption not granted, could 
not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, 
Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that Thapsacus 
lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five 
hundred stadia, 

22, Next, still pleading for the early maps, Hip- 
parchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes 
in regard to the Third Section,’ but for his own 
gratification invents his statement? making it easy 
to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his afore- 
mentioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars? divides the 
inhabited world by means of this line into two 
divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern 
Division and the Southern Division, and then at- 
‘tempts to cut each of these divisions again into such 
sections as are possible ; and he calls these sections 
©Sphragides.”* And so, after calling India Section 
First of the Southern Division, and Ariana Section 
Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he 
‘was able to represent not only length and breadth of 

















Pa. 
4 Seo paragraph 88 following and footnote. 
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STRABO 


cai pinos kal whéros, rpbrov 86 twa Kad oxfua 
bs dv yeoperpids. Ti ply yap "Ibeehy pope 
(Boes8} dnar Bid 73 ray wRevpav Tas ply Cardrry 
wrsteadar 7h te vorly Kad 7h ig, wh wavy 
rodmdBers horas? rotodon, Tas 88 Roumds, ry 
jy 18 bpe, iy 88 7G morayG, Kdvraila rod 
ebBvypdupov axsuaros orb re cwfoulvorr Thy 
8 "Aptaviy spay ds ye Tpeis wAevpas Exovoay 
eigueis pis 1d droreMoat srapaXdpsypap- 
pov oxic, vip 8 éonépiov obe Exar onuctows 
dgopleae 81d 13 eraddérren ddgprous 7a Wen, 
panpii rin Suas bqdot 7H dd Kaomlay mudav 
trl 18 depa vhs Kappavias rédevrdban 1a avvder- 
‘rovra mpos Tv Teporedy xédmor. éomépiov piv 
ody kare? roOr 76 mAcupsy, éGov 8 73 mapa 
ray "WSév, rapdnrmra 8 ob éyet, ob Ta 
Rovmd, 7b re 7H Sper ypagopevoy ad 7 7h 
bardrrp, GNA pdvov 7d pv Adpesov, ro 88 véri0y. 

23, Obra 8 ddocyeped ran thre Thy Bevrépav 
dmobiSods odpayiba, Tord radrns Shooxeptore- 
pov dmrobi8aoct thy rpiry cdpayiba xara hei 
fous alrlas. mpdray piv rhy dexOelvav, bre obe 
chepwiss dgapioras %} dd Kaomiay munay ént 
Kapuaviav, fis own} dove 7H cplrg mpis iy 
Beurépar ogpayida mrevpd: breé” bre els rhy 

1 plras, Metnole, for hdves. 








7 Bab dlcames thie point aguin im 16.1, H, 
ieee Ooo 
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STRABO 


In §5 25-20 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures 
of Eratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (7CKAN, placing. 
Thapaacua at 7, Caspian Gates at G, the point on tho 
Cartuanian frontiers ab X, Babylon at B, end so on ; and that 





the dotted lines, including the Huphrates, ropresent what 
Eretosthenes mesnt in his rough estimates. Of course it 
‘easy to show the impossibility of Eratosthenes’ figures in 
their mutual relations if they bo applied ae Hipparchus 
applied them. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 1. 22-23 


both sections, but, after a fashion, shape also, as 
would a geometricien. In the first’ place, India, he 
says, is rhombofdal,! because, of its four sides, two 
are washed by seas (the southern and the eastern 
seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; 
and because the remaining sides [are marked], one 
by the mountain? and the other by the river,’ and 
because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear 
figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana, 
Although he sees that it has at least three sides well- 
suited to the formation of the figure of a parallelogram, 
and although he cannot mark off the western side by 
mathematical points, on account of the fact that the 
tribes there alternate with one another,‘ yet he 
represents that side by a sort of line that’ begins at 
the Caspian Gates and ends at the eapes of Carmania 
that are next to the Persian Gulf Accordingly, he 
calls this side “western” and the side along the 
Indus “ eastern,” but he does not call them parallel; 
neither does he call the other two sides parallel, 
namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the 
one marked by the sea, but he merely calls them 
“the northern” and “the southern” si 

23. And so, though he represents the Second 
Section merely by a rough outline, he represents 
‘the Third Section much more ronghly than the 
Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason 
already mentioned, namely, because the side be- 
ginning at the Caspian Gates and running to 
Carmania (the side common to the Second and 
‘Third Sections) has not been determined distinctly ; 

4 Mat ia they merge conesly with one another acrom 
tho imaginary lino representing the. common boundary 
between Setion Second and Section Thicd. : 

*"in mathematics, « dotted line 

Seo figure and note on pege 206, 297 
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yércov mrevpay & Heporeds gumbarrer xbdaros, Eep 
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Gan’ dd tov dpdv el Thy peonuplay 
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péror peype rig es Oddarray éxBonis, Brot 
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peop Tapardjotoy, as gnst. wal phy 7 amd 
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Sind rob Bidpdron, and dee 7 moos oh he 
wig _pépos Kab vols apricots pect ey 
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2 elecin, Meineke inserts, after Yxewr; Corals, Kramer, had 
already suggested it 
SE Watebicces, Du Theil, delete, before gnew; Groskurd, 
Meineke Fos Og ea 
1B Gelaie inner tsfore wide; Groskurd, Blacke, 
Forbiger, following ; G, Miller approving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. x. 23 


secondly, because the Persian Gulf breaks into the 
southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and 
therefore he has been forced to take the’ line 
beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight 
line running through Suse and Persepolis to the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which he was 
able to find a measured highway, which was slightly 
‘more than nine thousand stadia long, all told. This 
side Eratosthenes ealls southern,” but he does not 
call it parallel to the northern side, Again, it is 
clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the 
western side, is nowhere near a straight line; but 
after flowing from the mountains towards the south, 
it then tums eastward, and then southward again to 
the point where it empties into the sea, And 
Eratosthenes makes clear the river's lack of straight- 
ness when he indieates the shape of Mesopotamia, 
which results from the conftuence of the Tigris and the 
Buphrates—“like a galley,” as he says. And besides, 
as regards the strétch from Thapsacus to Armenia— 
Eratosthenes does not even know, as a distance that 
hhas been wholly measured, the western side that is 
marked of by the Euphrates; nay, he says he does 
not know how great is the stretch next to Armenia 
and the northerm mountains, from the fact that it 
is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefore, he 
says he represents the Third Section only in rough 
outline; indeed, he says that he collected even the 
distances from many writers who had worked out the 
itineraries—some of which he speaks of as actually 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. x. 23-24 


without titles. So, then, Hipparchus would seem to 
be acting unfairly when he contradicts with geo- 
metrical accuracy a mere rough outline of this 
nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, 
to all those who have reported to us in any way at 
all the physiography of the regions. But when 
Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hy- 
potheses from what Bratosthenes says, but fabricates 
‘on his own account, he betrays his spirit of jealousy 
still more obviously. 

24, Now Bratosthenes says that it is only thus, 
“rin a rough-outline way,” that he has represented 
the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand 
stadia from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates, 
And then, in making subdivisions of this length, he 
sets down the measurements just as he found them 
already assigned by others, after beginning in the 
inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at 
‘Thapsacus, Accordingly, for the distance from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where Alexander 
crossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred 
stadia; thence to the several places in succession, 
through Gaugamela, the Lycus, Arbela, and Eebatana 
(the route by which Darius fled from ‘Gangamela to 
the Caspian Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, 
and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia, 
This, then, is the way he measures the northern side, 
not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or 
with the line that rans through the Pillars, Athens, 
and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a considerable 
distance from the mountains, and the mountain- 
range and the highway from Thapsaeus meet at the 
Caspian Gates—And these are the northern portions 
of the boundary of the Third Section, 
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25, After having thus represented the northern 
side, Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the 
southern side as along the sea, because the Persian 
Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon 
through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of 
Persis and Carmania, itis nine thousand two hundred 
stadia—and this he’ calls “southern side,” but he 
does not call the southern side parallel to the 
northern. As to the difference in the lengths of 
‘the estimated northern and southern sides, he says it 
results from the fact that the Buphrates,after having 
flowed southwards to a certain point, makes a 
considerable bend towards the east. 

26, Of the two transverse sides Eratosthenes 
speaks of the western frst; and what the nature of 
this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter 
‘open to consideration. For from the at 
Thapsacus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, 
itis four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence 
to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of 
Teredon, three thousand ; but esregards the distances 
from Thapsacus northward, the stadia have been 
measured up to the Armenian Gates and amount to 
about one thousand one hundred; whereas the 
stadia through Gordyene and Armenia are still 
unmeasured, and s0 for this reason he leaves them 
out of consideration. But of the side on the east, 
that part which runs through Persis lengthwise from 
the Red Sea, approximately toward Media and the 
north, is, he thinks, no less than eight thousand 
stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promontories, 
even above nine thousand stadia) ; and the remaining 
part, through Paractacene? and Media to the Caspian 

3 For tho positon of Paraetacene aes 15. 3, 12 
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Gates, about three thousand stadia, The Tigris and 
the Euphrates, he says, flow from Armenia south- 
wards; and then, as soon as they pass the mountains 
of Gordyene, they describe a great citcle and 
enclose a considerable territory, Mesopotamia; and 
then they turn toward the winter rising of the sun! 
and the South, but more so the Euphrates; and the 
Euphrates, after becoming ever nearer to the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and 
a village called Opis (from which village the 
Euphrates was distant only about two hundred 
stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, empties 
into the Persian Gulf, ‘So it comes to pass,” h 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
Such, then, are the, state- 
ments which Eratosthenes has made. 

27, Now, as regards the Third Section, although 
there are certain other errors which Eratosthenes 
makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not 
err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus 
reprosches him, Let us ace what Hipparchus says 
In his desire to establish his initial statement, 
namely, that we must not shift India farther to the 
south, as Eratosthenes requires, he says it will be 
particularly obvious from Eratosthenes’ own utter- 
ances that we must not do so; for after first saying 
that the Third Section is marked off on its northern 
side by the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to 
the Euphrates, a distance of ten thousand stadia, 
Eratosthenes adds, later on, that the southern side, 
which runs from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania, 
is slightly more than nine thousand stadia in length, 
‘and the side on the west from Thapsacus along the 

» See footnote 2, page 105. 
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Euphrates to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred 
stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the 
Euphrates is three thousand stadia, and as for the 
distances north of Thapsacus, one of them bas been 
measured off as far as one thousand one hundred 
stadia, while the remainder is still unmeasured, 
Then, says Hipparehus, since the northern side of 
the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, and 
ince the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon 
to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at 
slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear 
that Babylon is not much more than a thousand 
stadia farther east than the passage at Thapsacus. 
28, My reply will be: If, with geometrical 
precision, we took the Caspian Gates and the 
frontiers of Carmania an@ Persis as upon the same 
straight meridian, and if we drew the line to 
‘Thapsacus and the line to Babylon at right angles 
with the said straight meridian, then that _con- 
clusion of Hipparchus would be valid. Indeed, the 
line through Babylon,? if further produced as far as the 
straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, to the 
eye, be equal—or at all events approximately equal— 
to the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; and 
hence Babylon would come to be farther east than 
‘Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line from the 
Carmanian frontiers to Babylon! But, in the frst 














"That ia, the line drawn perpendicular to the meridian 
‘at passes through the Carmanian frontier. 
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place, Bratorthenes has not spoken of the line that 
joundsa western side of Ariana as lying on a meridian; 
nor yet of the line from the Caspian Gates to 
‘Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line 
through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line 
marked by the mountain-range, with which line the 
line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, sinee the 
latter has been drawn down! from the same point as 
that from which the mountain-line has been drawn, 
In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the 
line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel to the 
ine drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were 

wallel, but not at right angles with the meridian 
line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would 
acerue to the argument of Hipparehus. 

29, But after making these assumptions off-hand, 
and after showing, as he thinks, that Babylon, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsa- 
cus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hip- 
parchus agein idly fabricates an assumption for use 
in his subsequent argument ; and, he says, if we 
conceive a straight line drawn from Thapstcus to- 
wards the south and a line perpendicular to it from 
Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, com 

xed of the side that extends from Thapaacus, to 
Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon 
to the meridian line through Thapsacus, and of 
the meridian itself through Thapsacus, Of this 
triangle he makes the line from ‘Thapsacus to 
Babylon the hypotenuse, which he says is four 
thousand eight hundred stedia; and the perpendi- 
cular from Babylon to the meridian line through 
‘Thapsacus, slightly more than a thousand stadia— 

2 That is, with a divergence toward the eouth, 
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the amount by which the line to Thapsacus! ex- 
ceeded the line up to Babylon; and then from 
these sums he figures the other of the two lines 
which form the right angle to be many times longer 
than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that 
line the line produced northwards from ‘Thapsacus 
up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which 

ratosthenes said had been measured and was one 
thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part 
he leaves ont of consideration as unmeasured. Hip- 
parchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia 
at the least, so that the sum of the two parts 
amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia; and 
adding this sum to his straight-line side® of the 
triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular 
from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of 
several thousand stadia, namely, that from the 
Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that runs 
through Athens, to the perpendicular from Bubylon 
—which perpendicular he lays on the parallel 
that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points 
out that the distance from the parallel through 
‘Athens to that through Babylon is not more than 
two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed 
that the whole meridian is the number of stadia 
in length that Eratosthenes says; and if this is so, 
then the mountains of Armenia and those of the 
Taurus could not lie on the parallel that runs 
through Athens, as Eratosthenes says they do, 
but many thoustnd stadia farther north, according 
to Eratosthenes’ own statements. At this point, 





4 In §96 Strabo indieates clearly that Eratosthenes did 
ot say the western ido was one straight line, But 
‘Hipparchue took this for granted. 
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then, in addition to making further use of his 
now demolished assumptions for the construction of 
his right-angled triangle, he also assumes this point 
that is not granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— 
the straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon—is 
within four thousand eight hundred stadia, For 
Eratosthenes not only says that this route is slong 
‘the Euphrates, but when he tells us that Meso- 
potamia, including Babylonia, is cireumseribed by 
a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tgris, 
he asserts that the greater part of the circumference 
is described by the Buphrates: consequently, the 
straight line from ‘Thapsacus to Babylon could 
neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor be, 
even approximately, so many stadia in length, So 
his argument is overthrown, And besides, I have 
already stated that, if we grant that two lines are 
‘drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapstcus, 
the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains 
that corresponds in position to Thapsacus (which, 
according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from 
Thapsacus at the least two thousand one hundred 
stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be 
parallel either to each other or to the line through 
Rrabyion, which Eratosthenes called * southern side.” 
Now because Eratosthenes could not speak of 
the route along the mountain-range as measured, 
he spoke of only the route from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates as measured, and he added the 
words “roughly speaking”; inoreover, since he 
only wished to tell the length of the country 
between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not make 
much difference whether he measured one route ot 
the other. But Hipparchus, when he tacitly assumes 
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that the lines are spoken of by Eratosthenes as 
parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly 
childish ignorance. Therefore, I must disiniss these 
arguments of his as childish, 

‘30. But the charges which one might bring against 
Eratosthenes are such as follow. Just as,in surgery, 
‘amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piece- 
‘meal amputation (because the former takes off only 
the parts that have a natural configuration, following 
some articulation of joints or a significant outline— 
the meaning in which Homer says, “and having eut 
him up limb by limb"—whereas the latter follows 
no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use 
each kind of operation if we have regard tothe proper 
time and the proper use of each, just 50, in the case of 
geography, we must indeed make sections of the 
parts when we go over them in detail, but we must 
imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the 
haphazard amputal For only thus it is possible 
to take off the member that is significant and well- 
defined, the only kind of member that the geographer 
has any use for. Now a countrys well-defined when 
itis possible to define it by rivers or mountains or 
sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such 
and such proportions, and by shape where this is 
possible. But in every case, in lieu of a geometrical 
definition, a simple and roughly outlined definition 
fs sufficient. So, as regards a country's size, it is 
suficient if you state its greatest length and breadth 
(of the inhabited world, for example, a length of 
perbaps seventy thousand stadia, a breadth slightly 
Jess than half the length); and as regards shape, if 
you liken a country to one of the geometrical figures 
(icily, for example, to a triangle), or to one of the 
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other well-known figures (for instance, Iberia to an 
oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). 
And the greater the territory you eut into sections, 
the more rough may be the sections you make. 

31. Now the inhabited world has been happily 
divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of 
the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches to the 
Pillars. Andin the Southern Division : India, indeed, 
has been well-defined in many ways, by a mountain, 
f river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single 
etintent group-eo that TEatosthencs rightly calls 
it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however, has 
‘a contour that is less easy to trace because its western 
side is confused, but still it is defined by the three 
sides, which are approximately straight lines, and also 
by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical grow) 
But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at 
events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first 
ase the sie coon to HE and Arta 3 cn 
fused, as I have previously stated. And the southern 
side has been taken very inaccurately ; for neither 
does it trace a boundary of this section, since it runs 
‘through its very centre and leaves out many districts 
in the south, nor does it represent the section's 
geste length (forthe northern side is Inger), ner 

joes the Euphrates form its western side (it would 
not do so even if its course lay in a straight line), 
since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian, 
In fact, how can this side be called western rather 
than southem? And, quite apart from these 
objections, since the distance that remains between 
this line and the Cilician and Syrian Sea is slight, 
there is no convincing reason why the section should 


4 $00 §22, above. 
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not be extended thereto, both because Semiramis 
and Ninus are called Syrians (Babylon was founded 
and made the royal residence by Semiramis, and 
Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was 
the capital of Syria) and because up to the present 
moment even the language of the people on both 
sides of the Euphrates is the same, However, to 
tend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of 
cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus 
dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, 
would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could 
Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this by 
considerations of size j for the addition of the territory 
that extends up to the sea would still not make the 
size of the section equal to that of India, nor, for 
that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were 
inereased by the territory that extends up to the 
confines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it 
would have been much better to extend the Third 
Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small 
1 territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, to define 
the southern side of the Third Section as running, 
not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yet as in a 
straight line, but as following the coast-line that is 
fon your right hand as you sail from Carmania into 
tnd along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and then as following the frontiers of 
Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginning of 
the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from the rest 
of the continent; then, next, as crossing this Isthmus 
itself, and as reaching to the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile, So much for the 
2 The Mediterranean, 
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southern side; the remaining, or western, side 
would be the coast-line from the Canobie mouth of 
the Nile up to Cilicia. 

82. The Fourth Section would be the one com- 
posed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, OF this section, the length will be 
the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which 
ines the one is drawn through the most western 
point on the seetion and the other through the most 
‘eastern point, _Its breadth will be the space between 
‘two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn 
through the most northern point, and the other 
through the most southern point; for in the ease of 
frregular figures whose length and breadth it is 
impossible to determine by sides, we must in this 
sway determine their size. And, in general, we must 
assume that “length” and “breadth” are not 
employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. 
On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater 
distance is called “length,” and the lesser, 
‘breadth ” ; but, in case of a part, we call ‘length ” 
any section of part that i parallel tothe length ot 
the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions 
is the greater, and no matter if the distance taken in 
the breadth be greater than the distance taken in the 
length, ‘Therefore, since the inhabited world 
stretches lengthwise from east to west and brendth- 
wise from north to south, and since its length 
is drawn on a line parallel to the equator and its 
breadth on a meridian line, we must also, in case of 
the parts, take as “lengths ” all the sections that are 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world, and as, 
‘breadths” all the sections that are parallel to its 
breadth. For by this method we ean better indicate, 
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firstly, the size of the inhabited world as a whole, and, 
secondly, the potion and the shape of its pasts: 
because, by such comparison, it will be clear in what 
respects the parts are deficient and in what respects 
they are excessive in size. 

‘38. Now Eratosthenes takes the length of the 
inhabited world on the line that rans through the 
Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, as 
Bough on a stright line; and the length of his 
‘Third Section on the line that runs through th 
Caspian Gates and Thapsacus; and the length of his 
Fourth Section on the line that runs through 
‘Thapsneus and Herodnpolis to the region between 
the mouths of the Nile—a line which must needs 
come to an end in the regions near Canobus and 
‘Alexandria ; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the 
Canobie or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that 
point. Now whether he places these two lengths on 
2 straight line with each other, or as though they 
formed an angle at Thapsacus, it is at any rate clear 
from his qwn words that he does not make either line 
pparallel to the length of the inhabited world. For 
he draws the length of the inhabited world through 
the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sex 
straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through 
the Cavcasus, Rhodes, and Athens; and he says that 
the distance from Rhodes to Alexandria on the 
meridian thet passes through those places is not 
much less than four thousand stadia ; so that also the 
parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandria would 
Ge just this distance apart. But the parallel of 
latitude of Herodnpolis is approximately the same as 
that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south 
than the latter; and hence the line that intersects 
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both the parallel of latitude of Herodnpolis and that 
of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it be a 
straight line or @ broken line, cannot be parallel to 
either, Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken 
by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections 
that stretch through the north are not well taken by 
him. 

34, But let us first return to Hipparchus and see 
what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions 
on his own account he proceeds with geometrical pre- 
cision to demolish what are merely the rough estimates 
of Bratosthenes. He says that, ratosthenes calls the 
distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates. six 
thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis more than nine thousand 
stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoetial 
‘east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to 
the side that is common to the Second and the Third 
Sections, and that, therefore, according to Eratos- 
thenes, a right-angled triangle is formed whose right 
angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose 
hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that 
enclose the right angle?; accordingly, adds Hippar- 
chus, Eratosthenes has to make Persis a part of his, 
Second Section! Now I have already stated in 
reply to this that Eratosthenes neither tekes the 
distance from Babylon to Carmania on a parallel, nor 
has he spoken of the straight line that separates the 
two sections. as a, meridian line; and so in this 
argument Hipparchus has made no point against 
Erstosthenes, "Neither is is subsequent conclusion 





2 That fa, the sections that stretch north of the Tanros 
Range. 
4"Beo the figure and the note on page 828. 
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correct. For, because Eratosthenes had given the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the 
said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four 
thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from 
Babylon to Susa as three thousand four hundred 
stadia, Hipparchus, again starting from the same 
hypotheses, says that an obtuse-angled triangle is 
formed, with its vertices at the Caspian Gates, Susa 
and Babylon, having its obtuse angle at Susa, and 
having as the lengths of its sides the distances set 
forth by Eratosthenes. Then he draws his conclusion, 
namely, that it will follow according to these 
hypotheses that the meridian line that rins through 
the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that 
vans through Babylon and Susa at a point further 
west than the intersection of the same parallel with 
the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to 
the frontiers of Carmania and Persis by more than 
four thousand four hundred stadia; and so the line 
that runs through the Caspian Gates to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis will form almost. a half of 
fa right angle with the meridian line that runs 
through the Caspian Gates and will lean in a 
direction midway between the south and the 
‘equinoctial east ; and that the Indus River will be 
parallel to this line, and that consequently this river, 
also, docs not flow south ftom the mountains as 
Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and 
‘the equinoctial east, precisely as it is laid down on 
the early maps. Who, pny, wil concede that the 
triangle now formed by Hipparchus is obtuse-angled 

Want algo. conceding that the triangle that 
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comprehends it is rightangled?? And who will 
concede that one of the sides which enclose the 
obtuse angle (the line from Babylon to Susa) lies on 
a parallel of latitude, without also conceding that the 
whole line on to Carmania does? And who will 
concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel to the Indus? 
Yet without these concessions the argument of 
Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these 
concessions that Exatosthenes has made his statement 
that the shape of India is thomboidal ; and just as its 
eastern side has been stretched considerably east- 
wards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, as 
compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also 
thrown farther southwards, s0, too, the side along the 
Indus has been stretehed considerably eastwards. 

‘35. Inall these arguments Hipparchus speaks asa 
geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not 
convincing. And though he prescribed the prin- 
ciples of geometry for himself, he absolves himself 
from them by saying that if the test showed errors 
amounting to only small distances, he could overlook 
them ; but since Eratosthenes’ errors clearly amount 
to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked; 
and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself 
declares that differences of Intitude are observable 
even within an extent of four hundred stadia; for 
example, between the parallels of Athens’ and 
Rhodes. Now the practice of observing differences 
of latitude is not confined to a single method, but 
‘one method is used where the difference is greater, 
another where it is lesser ; where it is greater, if we 
rely on the evidence of the eye itself, or of the crops, 


* Compare § 40, following, 
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2 vai, Ceanubon inserts, after Sivaie’ ty; Siebenkeos, 
Corais, Meineke, Frbiger, following; L. Kayser approving. 
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or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our 
judgment of the “climata”; but where it is lesser, 
wwe observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials 
and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking 
of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and 
Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is 
natural when the distance is so many stadia) the 
difference in latitude, But when the geographer, 
in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia 
and with a length of forty thousand stadia of moun- 
tain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his 
Tine from west to equinoetial east, and names the 
‘two divisions thus made the Southern Division and 
the Northern Division, and calls their parts 
“ plinthia” or “sphragides," we should bear in 
mind what he means by these terms, and also by the 
terms “sides that are northern” and “that are 
southern,” and again, sides that are western” and 
“that are eastern.” "And if he fails to notice that 
which amounts to @ very great error, Tet him be 
called to account therefor (for that is just) ; but as 
regards that which amounts only to a slight error, 
even if he has failed to notice it, he is not to be con- 
demned. Here, however, no case is made. out 
against Eratosthenes on either ground. For no 
geometrical proof would be possible where the cases 
involve s0 great a breadth of latitude; nor does 
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often employs in the same sense 
convey by aphragis™ of irvegalar quadrilatorals 
(Qs ahowa 16, 1.1113 but in his more specitio description of a 
ven action —India, for example—he refers to it as “ rhom- 
oidaly” and, in the case of the Second Section, hho refers to 
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Hipparchus, even where he attempts geometrical 
proof, use admitted assumptions,’ but rather fabri- 
cations which he has made for his own use, 

36. Hipparchus discusses Eratosthenes’ Fourth 
Seetion better; though here, too, he displays his 
propensity for fauttfinding and his persistent 
herence to the same, or nearly the same, assumptions. 
He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for this, 
namely, for calling the line from ‘Thapsacus to 
Egypt the length of this section—which is as if one 
should eall the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. 
For Thapsacus and the coastline of Egypt do not 
lie on the same parallel of latitude, but on parallels 
that are far apart from each other; and between 
these two parallels the line from’ Thapsacus to 
Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. 
But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes 
had the boldness to estimate the distance from 
Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadi 
whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, 
he is ineorreet. For having taken it as demonstrated 
‘that the parallel that rons throngh Pelusium is more 
‘than two thousand five hundred stadia farther south 
‘than the parallel that rons through Babylon? and 
then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, as he 
‘thinks—that the parallel through ‘Thapsacus is four 
thousand eight hundred stedia farther north than 
the parallel through Babylon, he says that the 
distance between Pelasium and Thapsacus amounts 








% Both Eratorthenes and Strabo gave Pelusium w higher 
latitude than Babylon, 
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} On the assumptions of Hipparchus, Hratosthenes’ Thap- 
sacus is made to lio at a latitude 7,300 stadia north of 
Pelusium (see figere, p. 337); and. tence, computing the 
bypotennee of the hightangled’ triangle for tho ditanoe 
etween the two pluoos, wo got approximately 8,600 
stadia, Hipparche’ argumont ie; aa uewal, « reductio ad 
cabrurdum, and his fallacy agnin lies, Strabo means, in his 
applying Bratorthens’ climates to poralels of lntitide and 
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to more than eight thousand stadia.) I ask, then, 
how is it shown on the authority of Eratosthenes 
that the distance of the parallel through Babylon 
from the parallel through ‘Thapsacus is as great as 
that? Bratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the 
distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand 
eight hundred stadia ; but he bas not further stated 
that this distanee is measured from the parallel 
through the one place to the parallel through the 
other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus 
and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the 
contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, 
according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than 
two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus# 
And I have just cited the statements of Bratosthenes 
wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates 
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* Compare § 27-29 (above), where. ipparchus, by his 
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encircle Mesopotainia and Babylonia, and that the 
Euphrates does the greater part of ‘the encircling, 
in that, after flowing from the north towards the 
south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties 
southwards. Now its southward coursé from the 
north lies approximately on some meridian, but its 
bend to the east and to Babylon is not only « 
deviation from the meridian but it is also not on a 
straight line, owing to the said encircling, It is 
true that Eratosthenes has stated the route to 
Babylon from Thapsacus to be four thousand eight 
hundred stadia long, though he added, as on 
purpose, “following the course of the Euphrates,” 
in order that no one might interpret it as a straight 
Tine or as a measure of the distance between two 
parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not 
granted, futile algo is his subsequent proposition 
which has only the appearance of being proven, 
namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed 
with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point 
of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus) with 
the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of 
the right angle, namely, that on the meridian, is 

eater than the hypotenuse, that is, the line from 
Fhapsacus to Pelusium.! Futile aloo ts the pro- 
position that he links with this proposition, because 
itis fabricated? from something that is not conceded. 
For surely Bratosthenes has not granted the 
assumption that the distance from Babylon to the 
meridian that runs through the Caspian Gates is a 
matter of four thousand eight hundred stadia, 1 








which, in the formal divisions of @ proposition, constitutes 
That division which, says Proclus, “ adds what is wanting to 
‘the data for the purpose of finding out what ia sought,” 
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have proved that Hipparchus has fabricated this 
assumption from data that are not conceded by 
Eratosthenes; but in order to invalidate what 
Exatosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted 
‘that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carmania 
just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more 
than nine thousand stadia, and then proceeded to 
show the same thing. 

87. That, therefore, is not the criticism that 
should be made against Eratosthenes? but rather 
the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes 
and figures require some standard of measure, and 
that more concession has to be made in one case, 
less in another. For example, if the breadth of the 
mountain-range that stretches toward the equi- 
noctial east, and likewise the breadth of the sea 
that stretches up to the Pillars, be taken as three 
thousand stadia, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying’ on a single line? the parallels ot 
that line drawn within the same breadth than he 
would the lines that intersect therein*; and, of the 
intersecting lines, those that intersect within that 
said breadth than those that intersect without. 
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Lot ABOD be assumed strip ; let, 00" be assumed east and 
‘wert line ; let PP” and SS" be parallel to OO"; let BK and 
KO (or BR’ and K'C) bo lines that intersect within, and 
BK" nd KC lines that interseot without, Itis easier to 
‘consider PP as coincident with OO’ than BK + KO (ese to 
PK + KP?) as coincident with 00’, and easier B+ KO 
‘than BA" + KO. 
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line those lines that 
extend within the limits of said breadth and do not 
reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and 
those lines that extend within greater lengths than 
those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of 
the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would 
be more likely to eseape notice ; for instance, in the 
case of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, 
and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand 
stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth, we can 
assume one single parallelogram which traces the 
boundary both of the entire Range and of the said 
Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise 
into several small parallelograms, and take the 
diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then 
the diagonal of the whole might more easily be 
counted the same as (that is, both parallel and 
equal to) the long side than could the diagonal ot 
any one of the small parallelograms as compared 
with the corresponding long side, and the nueller 
the parallelogram taken as a part, the more would 
this be true, For both the obliquity of the diagonal 
and the inequality of its length as compared with 
the Iong side are less easily detected in large 
parallelograms ; so that you might not even hesitate 
in their ense to call the diagonal the length of the 
figure. If, however, you make the diagonal more 
oblique, so that it falls exterior to both of the sides, 
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or at least to one of them, this would no longer, in 
¢ manner, be the case! This is substantially 
what I mean by a standard of measurement for 
roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Bratos- 
thenes, beginning at the Caspian Gates, takes not 
only the line “which runs through the mountains 
themselves, but also the ine which at once diverges 
considerably from the mountains into Thapsacns, as 
though both were drawn to the Pillars on the same 
parallel, and when, again, he still further produces 
his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking in 
all this adaitlonal breadth, and then measures the 
length of his figure by the length of this line, he 
wend ousas ta bs sooeratg oe eos af 
rectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. “And when- 
ever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken 
line, much more he would seem to err. In fact, it 
is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian 
Gates through ‘Thapsacus to the Nile. So much 
may be said against Eratosthenes. 

38, But against Hipparchus this too may be urged, 
that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, 
0 also he should have made some sort of correction 
of Bratosthenes’ errors—the thing that I am doing. 
But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought 
of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, 
although they need much more correction than the 
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map of Eratosthenes still needs. And his subsequent 
effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have 
shown by test, he takes as an admitted assumption 
what he has fabricated from data not granted by 
Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon is not more than 
fone thousand stadia’ farther cast than Thapsacus3 
hence, if even a perfect inference is drawn by 
Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is not more 
than two thousand four hundred stadia farther east 
than Thapsacus, fom Eratosthenes’ statement that 
there is a short route of two thousand four hundred 
stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where 
Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states 
that the Tigtis and the Euphrates, after encirelin 
Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn. towa 
the south, and finally draw near to each other and 
to Babylon, he has proved no absurdity in Eratos- 
thenes statement.) 

89. Hipparchus is also wrong in his next effort, 
jn which he wishes to draw the inference that 

ratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Cater —a highway the length of which 
Eratosthenes has estimated at ten thousand stadia— 
‘as measured in a straight line, although it was not 60 
measured, the straight line being much shorter, 
The attack he makes against Eratosthenes is to 
this effect: According to Eratosthenes himself the 
meridian through the Canobic mouth of the Nile 
and that through the Cyanean Rocks? are one and 
the same, and this meridian is six thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the meridian through 
secondly, he bas drawn a false inference from an estimate 
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Thapsacus; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand 
six hundred stadia distant from Mt, Caspfus, whfch 
lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from 
Golchis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance 
from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to 
Thapsncus is within three hundred stadia of being 
equal to the distance thence to Mt. Casptus; sothen, 
iactlenly speaking, both Thupsacus and Mt Cnspius 
Vie on the sume meridian, From this it follows, says 
Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant 
from ‘Thapsacus and from Mt, Caspius; but the 
Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Mt. 
Gaspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratos- 
thenes says is the distance between the Caspian 
Gates and Thopsacus; therefore the Caspian Gates 
are at a much less distance from Thapsacus than the 
ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight 
ines and therefore it is a roundabout way that 
measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes 
reckons on a straight line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus Now my reply to Hipperchs will be 
that, although Bratosthenes takes his straight lines 
only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and 
roughly, too, his meridians and his lines to the equi- 
noetial east, Hipparchus puts him to a geometrical 
test—just as if every one of these lines had been 
taken with the aid of instraments.? Neither does 
Hipparchus himself take everything by the aid of 
instruments, but it is rather by conjecture that he 

+ yon though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances 
aa longitadinol, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and 
it ie now obvious lo. that Strabo ig inclined to protect 
Hratosthenes wherever he can. 

2'That fs, istraments of observation—the san-dial, for 
fnatance, 
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takes the relations of both “perpendicular” and 
parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mis- 
takes. Another mistake is this, that he docs not 
even put down the distances that are found in 
Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those 
that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, 
though Eratosthenes ‘first estimated the distance 
from the outlet to Phasis? at eight thousand stadia 
and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to 
Dioseurias, and then estimated at a five days’ 
journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius 
(which, according to Hipparchus himself, is con- 
jectured to mean about one thousand stadia), 90 
that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, 
amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Hip: 
parchus has made a short eut to his result, and says 
that from the Cyanean Rocks to Phasis the distance 
is five thousand six lnndred stadia, and thence to 
Mt. Caspins, another thousand stadia. ‘Therefore 
the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are 
virtually situated on the same meridian could not 
be based on the authority of Eratosthenes, but on 
that of Hipparchus himself. Well, suppose it were 
on the authority of Eratosthenes, ‘How, pray, ean it 
follow therefrom that the line from Mt. Caspius to 
the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from 
Thapsacus to the seme point? 

40. In his Second Book, Hipparchus again takes 
up the same question of Bratosthenes’ division ot 
the inhabited world along the line of the Taurus 
Range, about which I have already said enough; 
then he passes to a discussion of the Northern 


4 Of the Buxine, 
+ A town at the mouth of the Phasis River. 
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Division and then he sets forth what Eratosthenes 
said about the countries that lie next after the 
Pontus, namely, that three profnontories jut down 
from the north: one promontory, on which is the 
Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third 
the Ligurian; and that these three’ promontories 
enelose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian 
Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of 
Eratosthenes in a general way, Hipparchus under- 
‘takes to test each several statement about the 
promontories, yet on the principles of geometry 
rather than those of geography. But s0 great is the 
multitude of mistakes made in case of these promon- 
tories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes who 
wrote on The Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises 
beyond all the rest,'though we find him disagreeing 
with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it 
unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, 
since they both stray so very far from the facts, or 
upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by 
some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others 
he does not correct, but merely shows by test that 
they were made falsely or captionsly. We might 
perhaps find fault with Eratosthenes on this point 
‘00, namely, because he says “three promontories"” 
of Europe, putting down as “one promontory” that 
fon which isthe Peloponmesusy for itis split, 90 to 
speak, into a number of promontories ; for example, 
Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, 
sinee it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and 
embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the 
Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Suniu 
ccut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas? but 


+ Phe Gulf of Saros, 
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also all the Macedonian Gulf that come after Melas. 
However, if we should pass over this objection, still, 
the most of the distances, which are obviously 
wrong, prove that Eratosthenes' ignorance of these 
regions is surpassing and that his ignorance requires 
no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are 
obvious and can be attested forthwith ; for instance, 
that the pass from Epidamnus that leads over to the 
Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, 
though Eratosthenes says it is pine hundred; and 
that ‘the distance from Alexandria to Carthage is 
more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not 
more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie, as 
Bratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexan- 
ria, and the Strait of Siefly on the sane meridian as 
Carthage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from 
Garia to the Strait’ of Sioily is not more than nine 
thousand stadia; and though, when there is some 
considerable distance between two places, the me- 
ridian taken for the more easterly place might be 

ted to be the same as the meridian which is no 
farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the 
Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a 
matter of four thousand stadia the error is self 
evident. And when Eratosthenes actually places 
Rome—which is so much farther west of the Strait 
of Sicily than even Carthage is—on the same me- 
ridian with Carthage, his ignorance both of these 
regions and of the successive regions toward the 
west as far as the Pillars can reach no higher 
extreme, 
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41. Now it would have been proper for Hipparchus, 
i he were not witing « work on Geography but 
merely a review of what Eratosthenes hed said in his 
Geography, to go further than he did in setting right 
in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes; but as for 
me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the 
appropriate diseussion both in regard to the points 
in which Bratosthenes is right and, still more so, in 
regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have 
not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have 
acquitted him of the charges brought by Hipparchus, 
T have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever 
he has said anything in a eensorious spirit. But since 
in these instances I see at a glance that Eratos- 
thenes goes entirely astray and that Hipparchus 
accuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I 
correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in 
the course of my Geography itself. Indeed, where 
the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it 
is better not to mention them at all, except rarely 
and in a general way; and this is what I shall try 
todo in my detailed account, However, let it be said 
at this moment that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes 
and the still earlier geographers were completely 
{ignorant of Iberia and Celtica ; and vastly more igno- 
rant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of the 
countries of the Getans and the Bastarnians; and 
they were to a considerable extent ignorant of 
Italy, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus, and the regions 
beyond them on the north; though perhaps such 
statements are censorious, For, since Eratosthenes 
asserts that where it is a question of very remote 
regions he will give merely the traditional distances 
without vouching for them, and admits that he got 
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them by tradition—though at times he adds the 
words “in a line more or less straight’”—it is not 
fair to apply the rigorous test to those distances 
which do not agree ‘with each other. That is pre- 
cisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the 
‘eases mentioned above but also where he sets forth 
the distances round about Hyreania up to Bactria 
and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the dis- 
tances from Colehis to the Hyreanian Sea. Indeed, 
in the case of the geography of the remote countries, 
we should not sorutinize him in the same way as we 
do in that of the continental seaboard and of the 
other regions that are as well known} nay, not even 
in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the 
geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the 
geographical, Now toward the end of his Second 
Book, which he has written in refutation of the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault 
with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about 
Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the 
greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, 
But ‘to some extent” geographical also. It seems 
to me, however, that he did not make his theory 
geographical even “to some extent,” but_wholly 
mathematical—though Eratosthenes ‘himself gives 
Hipparchus a good excuse for so doing. For fre- 
quently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too 
scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after 
he digresses, the declarations he makes are not 
rigorously accurate but only vague, since, so to speak, 
he is a mathematician among geographers, and yet a 
geographer among mathematicians; and consequently 
on both sides he offers his opponents occasions for 


1 That is, of geometry. 
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1 That io, some uch standard os Strabo hitnaelf has defined 
in. 37.” # Bee footnote 2 on p. 40, 

' Bat, according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoras had 
ivided’ the heavens into five’ zones, and Pythagoras had 
Givided the earth into te correnonting zones (De Pcs 

"That fe, double the ‘breadth assigned to, the torrid 
‘zone by Poseidoniua and Strabo—nammely, 2 x 17,000 stadia 
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contradiction; and the occasions which both he and 
‘Timosthenes offer Hipparehus in this Third Book are 
so just that it remains for me not even to join my 
‘observations to those of Hipparchus, but nierely to 
‘content myself with what Hipparchus has said about 
them. 








0 





1, Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say i 
his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to desi 
mainly with geography, treating it, partly from the 
point of view of geography properly so called, and 

artly from a more mathematical point of view. And 
50 it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment 
upon a few of Poseidonius’ statements, some of them 
now, and others in my discussion of the individual 
‘countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind 
of standard! Now it is one of the things proper to 
geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth 
‘asa whole is sphere-shaped,—just as we do in the ease 
of the universe—and accept all the conclusions that 
follow this hypothests, one of which is that the earth 
has five zones. 

2. Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was 
the originator of the division into five zones, but that 
Pafmenides represents the torrid zone as almost 
double its real breadth,¢ inasmuch as it falls beyond 








85,900; and thus the torrid zono would reach to 25° 8 349" 
(counting 700 stadia to the degees).” ‘Thus the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and Parmenites ye aaaume 
that the The read 
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nerak) rOv rpomux’y, ras 88 perakd ray spon 
xiv’ kal rav dperixdy ebepdrous. dyporépors 
C95 8 dreripd Buwcalos, Braxenavudmy ydp dNyerBar 
1) dolenrov 8d kadar ris 88 perakd roy rpo- 
mueiy Tréov } 73. Suzy 700 ddrous obe? 
oletoipsy dor & av tatp Alyimro aroya- 
Louévors Alban, etmep vd usr Susy 706 wrasrtos 
ardrous torir, b Biaipel ép bxiirepa d lonuepwds. 
robrov 88 1) yey dd tis Suivns, sep éoriy 
Spiov 700 Bepwod spomunod, eis Mepény ect 
mevraniexihwor 7 8 évBlvbe fas 700 rH¢ Kuwa- 
popopipoy raparrifrov, bane eorlv apy) rhs 
Siaxeearndrns, tprsxidor. roiro piv obv 7 
Bedoryua wav dor’ werpyriv, mretral re yap 
ai ddeverar 73 8 Eis, weype Tod lonuepivod, 
Aéoyp? Beleovrar cath hy im "Bparooblvous 
jsoubony dvauinpred vhs ris, Bre don) erable 
beraxioxyMoy deracoalor by B) Myo Eyer 
ra pipia Eaxcyirla serarboia* pds re 





tnyet, Abyy Selerores, Corin, for tengapped i 
Aelowrart Groskard Meinakce, Taion folowing’ G Maller, 
HL Berger, approving, 7 

4 itaeeyiver berecing, Kramer, for sprxthas Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, O. Miler, folowing. 








3 De Meteorotogicie 2. 5. 
> Pooeidonius insists on taking literally the Gresk word 
Beacensepdrny, *acorched.” 
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both the tropics and extends into the two temperate 
zones, while Aristotle? calls “torrid” the region 
between the tropics, and “temperate” the regions 
between the tropies and the “arctic circles.” But 
Poseidonius censures both systems, and with justice, 
for by “torrid,” he says, is meant only the region 
that is uninhabitable on account of heat; and, of the 
zone between the tropics, more than half is unin- 
habitable if we may base a conjecture upon the 
Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be true, 
first, that ench division of the torrid zone made by 
the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone* 
and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches 
to Meroé from Syene (which is a point on the boun- 
dary line of the summer tropiet) is five thousand 
stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroé to the 
parallel of the ‘Cinnamon-producing Country, on 
which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thou- 
sand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two 
parts can be measured, for they are traversed both 
by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, 
up to the equator, is shown by caleulation based 
upon the measurement which Eratosthenes made of 
the earth ® to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia, 
Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand 
eight hundred stadia® to the eight thousand eight 

* Strabo proceeds to giveudefiite estimate ofthe inhabited 
end uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the 
fequater. Buty for the division of tho zone south of the 
quater, he oan only assume that a similar estimate applies. 
By ao assuming he renches conclusion for the whole zone, 
in the form of ratio. 

<The north and south 











per ted alo te sane 
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deraxtoybua beraxboa, roirev av tor vo 
perakd ‘Toy tpomudy bulormwa mpbs 7d Tip 
Biaxccanpéons mraros. kav tov vewrtpav 88 
dvayerpiceay eladopyrar 4 daxtorny movoica ry 
yi, olay § TlocesSéuios érpivet meph deroxaisera 
pupidbas odcar, rep) uid mov dropaives thy 
Saxecayuény 19s perakd rév xporewsy, 4 puxph 
108 mhulcous peitova tom 88 wal thy airhy 
obBapas, rots Te dperieois, obre mapa maaw 
obow, obte rots abrots ravraxod, rls dv Bioplfoe 
ras edepdrovs, almep clay duerdrrarar; 73 pty 
oby ph mapa wicw evar robs dperuxots, obSiy 
dy cn ape rv Peyyor bet yap rape rols hy 
etxparov oleodaw eva macs, mpds obamep xa 
Abyeras pdvous ebxparos. 1d 82 yi) mavrayod 
tov abroy rpémov, GAR peramlrren, wadiss 
eDyrrat. 

3. Adrds 82 Biaipdy ely ras Sdvas, whrre ply 
now ava ypnotpovs mpds 72 odpdyia, tobrav 
83 eptonious Bio ras tard ois médow wbxpr rév 
exdvren robs rpomwots dperueots, érepocrtous 88 

© Dhat iy 16800 +8800 7 $9,000 17,000. ‘The rat 
a1: and the breadth of the torid'zono 17,000" 


(compare 2. 1. 13). 
"ie Greokis in general used the torm “‘arctio airclo” of 


varied according 
2. hair aroio circle wad 
se parallel to the equator tod 
tengent to the observer's hrizog, and {t therefore separated 
{he iroumpola mars cat ara alrays above the hoceon from 
‘the sters that rio and aot with respect to his horizon. Siace 
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hundred stadia, so would be the ratio of the distance 
between the two tropies to the breadth of the torrid 
zone And if, of the more recent measurements of 
the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in 
circumference be introduced—I mean that of Posei- 
donfus, who estimates its circumference at about one 
hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measure- 
ment, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone 
somewhere about half the space between the tropics, 
or slightly more than half, but in no wise equal to, oF 
the same as, that space. And again, Poscidonius asks 
how one could determine the limits of the temperate 
zones, which are non-variable, by means of the 
“arctic circles,” which are neither visible among all 
men nor the sme everywhere. Now the fact that 
the “arctic circles” are not visible to all could be of 
no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the 
“arctic eiveles” must be visible to all who live in 
the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone 
the term “temperate” is in fuct used. But his point 
that the “arctic circles” are not everywhere visible 
in the same way, but are subject to variations, has 
been well taken.? 

‘3, When Poseidonius himself divides the earth 
into the zones,$ he says that five of them are useful 
with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these 
five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and 
extend to the regions that have the tropics as arctic 


the altitude of the celestial pole is always the samo as the 
Inte of the observer, the afi ren would beoom 270 
for bim adhe eaator; and sat, he would have no erie 
citlon i atationed south of tho ojeator, nor would ho have 
seca cis le pee equator. 
ouedarss of the tempate eons 














Bizabo inests that the 
‘hall bo fixed, not vari 
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rds debs ravrass Bio expe rab bed rots 
rpomixols olxotvrow, duploxiov 88 rhy perakd 
tay tpomuxéy. mpis 82 ra dvlpdmea rabras re 
al Bio aNdas overds Tas bd ois rpomuedts, 
Kal as Huiod was ponds Kare xopupiy éorw 
& ros, Biya Biaspoyuéras bmd rev pore’ 
Eyew ydp vt tbioy ras Udvas rabras, abyynpds re 
Silos xal dupdBus trapxoboas kal dpépous mdiyy 
cirpiov Kal rupotay Twwy Kapmiv avyrenav- 
pbvoy. 8p7 yp ph elvar myetov, dove rd. védn 
mpoomtrrovra buBpous move, pnBi 8} worapols 

C96 Siappetedar. fibmep odAbrpixas Kal otddxepos 
kal mpoxetdous kab mrartppwas yenéabas ra 
wap dpa abrav cverphpecba wal rods ix0vo- 
déyous 82 xara ratras rds Edvas olxelv. Sr 
8 air’ Bia ray ov robrey brdody }yor 
13 rods vorardpas abréy Eyew 7d mepieyor 
eiparérepov al rh yiv xapmipwrpay wad 
eivBporépay. 


1 
1, TloadBios 88 otet vas 8 Blo pdv ras role 


dperiwais bmomunrodeas, Bo 8 ras perat) 
robren re wal ray Tporway, wai Blo ras perakd 








nthe Bild zones, where the shadows describe a 
‘the tummer-time. 
T That is, the temperate zones, where the shadows are 
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circles—are “periscian2”; and the two that come 
next and extend to the people who live beveath the 
tropies are “heteroscian®”; and the zone between 
the tropics, “amphiscian?". But for purposes of 
human interest there are, in addition to these five 
zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the 
tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics 5 
these have the sun directly overhead for about 
half a month each year. These two zones, he says, 
have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched 
in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and pro- 
Auce nothing except silphium and some pungent 
fruits that are withered by the heat; for those 
regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains 
against which the clouds may break and produce 
rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers; and for 
this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, 
crumpled horus, protruding lips, and fat noses (for 
their extremities are contorted by the heat); and the 
fish-eaters” also live in these zones. Poseidonius 
says it is clear that these things are peculiar to those 
zones from the fact that the people who live farther 
south than they do have a more temperate atmos- 
phere, and also a more fruitful, and a better-watered, 
country. 








a 


1. Potyotus makes six zones: two that fall beneath 
the arctic circles, two between the arctic circles and 
the tropics, and two between the tropics and the 
thrown ite direotions at noon: the shadow in the 
northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south. 

PPh js, tho torrid zono, where the shadow for any point 
st noon is worth part of the year and south part of the year. 
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rotrav wat ro lonwepwod, 1} pdv atv els révre 
biaipeows Soxet por kad duouKds &ya Kad yeoypa- 
duds elpfodar. guowds why, bre xad mpds ra 
olpdoia wal pbs rh» rod meptexovros Kpiow 
mpds pdy 72 obpdvca, bre rots mepicelors Kal rots 
ereporetots? xad rots dupionlacs, obras av dpiora 
Biopttoudvors, curdiopiterar eal rd reph Thy Blav 
rbv Lorpay, ddooxepel rae pepiouh LapBdvovra 
chy efdarakwr apds 88 thy rob mepeexovros 
kpacwy, brs 1h Tobrou xpdcews apis viv Mov 
xpwondens Biadopad rpets elow al yevuediraras 
kad cuvrelvoucae mpbs te 7s ray tov Kal 
guréy everdcas xa) rav Eddov Suoverdoes? 
av tnd 1 dkpe ad ev airp exelv, trrepBor 
Oirmous Kar rewpus wad peodrns. arn 8 1H 
ads rhs Ldvas peptoph rawPdve rip oledar 
Sidepow af re ydp Kareyuydyas Bo thy 
Arar 108 Oédmovs bwayopetovew, ds wlav 
100 mepiéyorros bow ovveryspevat, all re eBeparoe 
rapaminoles es pla rip peoérara éyovras, ey 
88 why Romy 4 rovm} pla eal Siaxeavpérn, 
br 88 Kad yearypapixds cor 5 peproyss, Sfrov. 





3 eal ois treporefan Groskurd inserts, after repinfoi5 
Meineke, Fortiger, Tardieu, following; Gosselin, Kramer, 
Mii, aporvig, Ba tinting ae) 
2 jucverdons, Madvig, for duuveraneis; A. Vogel, 
Sterret, approving. 
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equator. However, the division into five zones 
seems to me to be in harmony with physics as well 
as geography ; with physics, in relation both to the 
celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, 
because, by means of the “periscian” and the 
“heteroscian” and the “amphiscian "regions (the 
best way to determine the zones), the appearance of 
the constellations to our sight is at the same time 
determined; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline 
division,? the constellations receive their proper 
variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is 
subject to three very broad differences—namely, 
excess of heat, lack ‘of heat, and moderate heat, 
which have a strong bearing on the organisations of 
animals and plants, and the semi-organisations’ of 
everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. 
And the temperature of the atmosphere receives its 
proper determination by this division of the earth 
into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the 
absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one 
characteristic temperature; and in like manner the 
‘two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that 
of moderate heat; while the one remaining is 
consistent in having the remaining characteristic, in 
that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it is 
clear that this division is in harmony with geography. 














2 See 2. 2, 3, and footnotes, 






terres 
the latter, but they would afford s eon- 
sistent basis for astronoinical observation. 

"Seeds, for example. 
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fnrei yp 4, yearrpadia 1h tépg ry ebupirav 
agopioas 7d cleotueror bf" shudy ruhuas pis 
Bices piv obv ea dvarong Gédarrd corey § wepa- 
robea, xpis 88 7d véria wad 7d Bépera & dnp, 6 
pav pkoos ebxparos dy Kad gurois wad tars, 6 
8 ag) éxcirepa Staxparos brepBorg wad rele 
tof Bddmovs, els 88 rds rpele Siagopde radras 
Bins vis als mbvre Fbvas Biaiphoews. 7H dp 
lonnepwS rundeioa Sixa % odaipa ris is als re 
13 Bépevoy Hiodalpior, dv § pets eoper, wal x 
vérwov, tmbypayre ras pels Biadopdss rk piv 
yap pds 7G lonuepind xad xf Biaceeavpéyy Eesvy 
Bed ada dolenrd dors, rd 88 mpds 7 wody bia 
Yixos, 7a 82 péoa 7a ebxpara Kad 7d obeoina. 
§ BE ras imd role tpomixois mporniBels ove dvd 
Abyov rats rhvte rabras* mpooridnow, oi®’ 6 Spoig 

C97 Kexpnpdvos® Bragopg, adr’ ds dy ef al ais 
UWyxais Biagopais dmépawe Lévas, Edm ply 
riw Al@omiry, Gddnv 88 riw TevOuy wad 
Kerruedy, tpirny 88 riy dvd wécou. 

2. 'O 88 ToddPtos robre dv ode 8, 7d moiety 
rwas tévas rots dperixots Siopsfouévas, Bo poy 
ras trommrobeas abrois, bio 88 ras peratd 
robroy al rév rpomxdv- elpnrae yap br vols 
peramtmroves anuelos ody spiortoy 7d due. 
rémrara. ob8 rots rpomixols 82 ris Staxexau- 








2 af trlpg, Madvig, for vis frp 
® yadras, Corals, for radrais; Beineke following, 
2» Rexenndvor, Corals, for xexpmudeas, 
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For geography seeks to define by boundaries that 
section of the earth which we inhabit by means of the 
one of the two temperate zones. Now on the west 
and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but 
‘on the south and the north the nature of the air} for 
the air that is between these limits is well-tempered 
both for plants and for animals, while the air on both 
sides of these limits fs harsh-tempered, because of 
excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessary to 
divide the earth into five zones corcesponding to 
these three differences of temperature ; indeed, the 
‘cutting of the sphere of the earth by the equator into 
two hemispheres, the northen hemisphere in which 
we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the 
three differences of temperature. For the regions 
on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabit- 
able because of the heat, and those near the pole are 
uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the 
intermediate regions that are well-tempered and 
inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones 
beneath the tropies, Poseidonius does not follow the 
analogy of the five zones, nor yet: does he employ a 
like criterion ; but he was apparently representing 
zones by the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of 
them the “Ethiopic zone,” another the “Seythico- 
Celtie zone,” and a third the “intermediate zone." 

2, Polybius is not right in this, namely, in that he 
defines some of his zones by means of the arctic 
circles : two that fall under the arctic circles them. 
selves, and two between the arctic circles and the 
tropics; for, as I have already suid, non-variables must 
not be defined by points that are variable.) And we 
ust also not employ the tropies as boundaries of the 


2 Soe page 885, and footnote 2 
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pdons Spows xpnoréovr Kal yap rodr’ elpyrar. Thy 
Biaxexaypdrmy pboror Biya Siaipdy pds ob addy 
enbvoray galverar xeruvnptvos, mpds Av wal Bday 
Biya Biaipodpen ebpuds ry fy els re 7 Bbpeioy 
Hucgalprov wad 7d vériov rH lonucpws BAov 
nde br, bt Biaipetras eard radeqy why Tomy 
ead tf Btaxenaupdrn, wad rove? twa éernBeubenza 
ore kad 7d husadalprov ixdrepov && Bdav avve- 
réxdae rpriv Lordy syowoudév ray &v Barépy. 
4 pay ody roratirn rom Béyerar rhy els 8 Ldvas 
Sualpcory, 4 8 érépa ob mdm. el yoow 79 bid ray 
rréday Biya rhuwois Thy yy, ob« dy elxbros 
tedrepov rd» Suadarplasr, 75 re kowkpiov wal 73 
dvaromndy, rewwow dy bbvas &, DA} ale 
mbvre dpuoiaa ay ely 7d dp éuoworalls ray 
runudron dudorépor tiie Biaxeravpérys, & rout 
5 lonpepwrds, Kal 73 ouyectabar mepirriy wad 
eplepyev drogalver hv tomy, Suovedéy piv 
olay wat ry edepdrov eal ray kareyuyudvor, 
XN ob cuynerpévar cifras ofy wad rhy Bny evi 
de rv rowtrey juodatrplov erwvoovpermy dp- 
xobvras dy els mévre Biaspotys. el 8, domep 
“Eparoodkmns dnoiv, 4 momtrrovaa 16 lonuepirg 
dorw ebeparos, xaBdmep wad TloriBios suobotet 
(xpoarlbince 8 obros wal bbe tyendordry doris 
Bibmep wal xaropBpeirat, ray Bopelay vepiv 
ard rods ernolas éxel rots dvaary}pact mpoomin 
1 ydpy Bra a Bptran, Madvig, for 7p fre Bupa 
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torrid zone; this, too, I have already said. However, 
when he divides the torrid zane into two parts, t is 
clearly no foolish notion that has moved him to do 
80; for itis by this notion that we very suitably use 
the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, 
namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres, 
For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is 
divided according to this method of partition, 
Polybius reaches a convenient result ; that iy, each of 
the two hemispheres is composed of three whole 
zones, ench of which is like in form to its correspond 
ing zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition 
of this kind admits of the division into six zones ; but 
the other partition docs not altogether admit of it. 
At all events, if you should eut the earth into two 
parts by means of the circle that rons through the 
poles, you could not reasonably divide each of the 
tito Kémiepheres, the westem and the eastern, into 
six zones, but the division into five zones would be 
sufficient; for the homogeneousness of the two 
sections of the torrid zone that are made by the 
equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each 

er, render their partition useless and superfluous, 
while the two temperate and the two frigid zones are, 
indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are 
not contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the 
whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this kind 
it will be sullicient to divide it into five zones, But 
if the country that lies under the equator is temper. 
ate, as Eratosthenes says it is (eo opinion with whieh 
Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that it is the 
highest part of the earth, and for that. reason is 
subject to rains, because at the season of the Etesian 
Winds the clouds from the north strike in great 
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rhvrey wralorwr), odd epeirrov rplrmp' etxparor 
rainy moiv orenjy Tava, 4 ras bd rols 7p0- 
rucois elodyew. cuvnyoped 88 rovros Kad rd 
rovaira, dy phuvnrar xa UoveSesvios, 7 exe? 
rds peraardceis SEurépas elvas ras els 7d thdya, 
ds 8 abros xa) ras dn’ dvarodis ert Siow rod 
Mou éEGrepas yap al xard peylorov eiehov 
‘roy époraxdy kurioeav. 

3. "Evlararar 8 § Iooedduos 7H MoruBig, 
Bedre nod thy bud 18 Lonuepwvs otenow bypmro- 
rdérny ob8ty yp evas xazd hy ofaspixip 

C98 emiddverav thpos Bd Thy suadsryra, obb8 Bh 
bpewdy elvar rhy md 7G lonweping, EdAA waXov 
medida lobmedsy aos 7h emupavela ris Oadderrnss 
rods 88 aAnpobvras tiv Netov SuBpous & ray 
AlBwomixdy épav oupBalvew. raira 8 elmdv 
draiba by dros ovyxapel, gijcas trovociv 
dpn elvas rd td 7 hanuepng, pds & bea 
rhpwber ded ribv edepdray dugot mpoamlrrovra 
7a. végn moely robs BuSpous. aitrn dv obv H dv- 
oporoyia gavepd GANA Kal SoBévros rod spew 
elvas riv ind 1G lonnepird, @An Tus dvaxdrrew 
dy Bdgcvev" ol yap airol otppovy dacly elvat roy 

1 rte, Kramer. suapects and Meinoke deletes, before 








aparer. 
¥ That is, tho ciroumstances just quoted from Pelybins 
2 mat is, the equator and adjacent circles of Tasitade, 


Strabo means simply that the eun passes more rapidly with 
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numbers against the mountain peaks in that region), 
it would be much better to regard it as a third 
temperate zone, although a narrow one, than to 
introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And 
in accord with these circumstances are the following 
(whieh Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, 
that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun 
is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion 
from east to west; for when revolutions are 
accomplished within the same period of time, those 
on the greatest cireles® are the more rapid. 

3, But, Poseidonius objects to the statement of 
Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator 
is the highest. For, says Poseidonius, there can be 
no high point on a spherical surface, because the 
surface of a sphere is uniform all round; and indeed 
the country under the equator is not mountainous, 
but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a 
level with the surface of the sea; and the rains that 
flood the Nile come together from the mountains of 
Ethiopia, But although Poseidonius thus expresses 
himself in this passage, he concedes the view of 
Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects that 
there are mountains beneath the equator and that the 
clouds from the two temperate zones strike against 
those mountains on both sides and cause the rains. 
Now here the lack of eonsisteney is obvious ; but even 
if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator 
is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, 
‘would arise ; for these same men assert that the ocean 
{sone continuous stream round the earth. How, pray, 








respect to pointe in thi Uhied temperate zone than fn the new 
{orrid zone on either aide of that sone henes temperate 
climate on and near do eguatar. 
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axcayby. ras oy bpy xard ploy Bplovow 
aizéy, mriy el vfoous Twds Aodrovras dye; 
dros 88 5 nore roir dyes, vis ye@ypaduaiis 
epibos Ew imrer Soréoy 8 lous 7G mpodentup 
‘rip rep) dxeavol mparyparelay rar’ akerdtew. 

4, MunaOels 82 rv meperdedoas Reyoutvor 
nw AiBiny “HpéBorov wiv oteadal gow tnd 
Need! rewpOlvras rwads rerkoas rv epl- 
mous “HpaxhelSny 82 roy Tlovrucdy dy beaddyp 
rowty dgvyuévoy apd Pédova® pdyou rive 
repimdetoar gdexovra. dudprupa 88 rair’ evar 
dfoas Kal Eitoféy twa Kutuendv Gempiv wal 
eravbopbpov 708 rv Kopeluy dyavoy anbeiv els 
Alyumrov loroped ward rbv Seirepor Boepyérmy: 
cvaraBivae 88 Kab 78 Bacidel wal vols epl 
abrbv, nal podiora kard robs dudn doy 0d 
Neidov Baywarwndy Svea rov tommy iBio- 
pdroy Gua wad oie drraiSevrov, royely Bi 
ra "WwSsy Komabbyra as tiv Baoihéa tnd 
ray guidewv 103 "ApaBlov puyod, eybrrav 
eipelv Syulavhy warayBivra pbvov ey ami, rly 8 
el nad rider, dopords, ph ounbrras viv bui- 
Reeroy rbv 88 wapaBoivat ols BiSdEouaw Edy 
vite, Repabbvra 82 Bupyfoacbas, Bidrt be THs 

1 All acholare agree that Steabo or Poseidonius made « 
mistake in giving the mame of Derius hore. Tv was Neco 
‘Th ordered the sirenmmnavigation of. Afcies, while Daring 


ordered that of Arabia. (Herod. 4 $2). 
Sréawra, Corais, for Téhwe Mine 
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can Lneyt place mountains in the centre of the ocean— 
unless by “mountains” they refer to certain islands? 
But however this may be, i alls outside the provinee 
of geography ; and perhaps we should give over these 
matters for examination to some one who proposes to 
‘write a treatise on the ocean, 

4. In giving the names of those who are said to 
have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that 
Herodotus believes that certtin men commissioned 
by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Libya; and adds that Heraclefdes of Pontus in one of 
his Dialogues makes a certain Magus who had come 
to the court of Gelo assert that he had cireuranavigated 
Libya, And, after stating that these reports are 
unsupported ‘by testimony, he tells the story of a 
certain Eudoxus of Cyzieus, a sacred ambassador and 
peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, 
the story gocs, came to Egypt in the reign of 
Ruergetes the Second'; and he became associated 
with ‘the king and the king’s ministers, and 
particularly in connection with the voyages up the 
Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the 

peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed 
Shout them. Now it’ so happened, the story 
continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the 
King by the coast-guards of the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf, who said that they had found him half-dead 
and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not 
now who hte was or where he came from, ence they 
did not understand his language ; and the king gave 
the Indian into the charge of men who would teach 
him Greek ; and when the Indian had learnt Greek, 
he related that on his voyage from India he by « 


4 Plolemy Physeon, who reigned mc. 146-117. 
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“IwBiefs mréov mepuméooe wrdvy wal cwbeln 
Bedpo, Tod; ovumdovs dohandv Rng bno- 
IngOlora 88 trocyéeBar thy els “Ivbods moby 
Syfaarbar rots bd rob Bacidéas mpoxerptodelor 
robray 88 yevéoBat wal? rv EiBokov. 

Tiredoavra 8} perd BSéspow éravenBelv dvridop- 
modpevov dpdpara rad Nous wohvredels, dv robs 
pv Karapipovow of morapod perd ray Yoigur, 
rods 8 épuxrads eiplonovor, mennydras & ipod, 

©99 Kabdeep Th xpvordddwa map’ Suir Biayve- 
aBjvas 8 rv AmiSovr dgerlodar yp abrdv 
drasra viv géproy rev Elepyérny. TedeuTf- 
cavtos 8 éxclvov rbv Blow, Kreomdérpay ry 
qquaixa BiabéFacBar viv dpyiy médw obv wal 
td radrns menpBivas rv BiBogov per peltovos 
mapacrevis. erandvra 8 axiyois rrapevexSivae 
imip hy AlGorlay mpocgepduevoy 86 Tuce 
hows efowwesotcbas rods dxpdmous peradcer 
airlwy re ad ofvov xab radabiber, dy dxelvos 
ob perfy, dvrl 8 rovrov t8pelas re ruyydvew 
rat xaBodyylas, deroypdgeoBat re réov bnudrey 
bua. eipivra 8 dxpimpppoy Edduvov be vavaylov 
terrov Exov eyyeyruupévoy, uBbperoy bs amd 
ths éomépas medvrav rudy ln 7d vavdyioy 
roiro, xoultew aixd dvactphparra pos tiv 
oleciov whoby. aaBévra 8 els Abyurrov, obxére 
aig Kneomdrpas jyoynéens, &XAd 00 raiBée, 
+ kal, Meineke proposes to insert, after yerdeta: 
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strange mischance? mistook his course and reached 
Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 
companions by starvation; and when his story was 
doubted, he promised to act as guide on the érip to 
India for the men who had been previously selected 
by the Kings and ofthis party Endosus also, became 

So Eudoxus sailed away with presents; and he 
returned with a cargo of perfumes and’ precious 
stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the 
sands, while others are foama by digging, being 
solidified from a liquid state, just. as our crystals are). 
But Eudoxas was wholly deecived in his expectations, 
for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And 
after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, 
sueceeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was 
again sent out, by her also, and this time with a 
larger outfit, But on his return voyage he war 
driven out of his course by the winds to the south of 
Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he 
coneiliated the people by sharing with them bread, 
wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of such 
things), and in return therefor he received a supply 
of fresh water and the guidance of pilots, and he also 
made a list of some of their words. And he found 
an end of a wooden prow that had come from a 
wrecked ship and hada horse carved on it; and when 
he learned that this piece of wreckage belonged to 
some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, 
he took it with him when he turned back upon hi 
homeward voyage, And when he arrived safely in 
Egypt, inasmuch as Cleopatra no longer reigned but 

2 Ye 5 following Stnbo makes sport of this “ateange 
rischance.” 
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AgaupeBivas rédin mdvrar Sopabivar yap vero 
‘apioubyoy waddd. 798 axpérpopoy mpopiporra 
«E118 dpnrbpion, Serban vols saurcdsipare, yoda 
B Pebeiprss by, covroy nap ros yao rin 
pivt perdha eile whale, abr fe wleras 
juxpé, b xadely trmovs, dd raw &v vals mpdpais 
briohuwrr rodrois? 86 nel pbyps rod AiEou 
‘rorauod wapl tiv Mavpovelay darevoudvouse 
Dra ray 8) vavedypoy twis ywoplear 7) 
dxpimpppov évis tov amd rod Ay morapod 
ropparepor mhevedrrav Kab pi) swDirrav bwdp- 
oo 
iB "Ex 8 ro¢rov cupBaddvra tiv Ei8ofov ds 
Bupandy aly 8 mephchovy 8 AsBueds, wopevBora 
otkade shy! obelay éBkuever wivan eopuhoas 
xal mpérov piv ely Aveaiapyelant elt’ els Mac- 
cadlay értelv, nad tiv eis mapaNav péxpr 
Fatelnon, naviayet 8 buacubarlbore radreel 
maritoueroy KaraccevécagBar Thotov pbya 
epepaecia Bio MuBow Xporpinals Buows, ube 
Béoas re" novered wadisndpia ear larpods wad 
Grove reylras, Presa whaly én) Thy "Tobuchy 
perdapor fepipon cvvexéor. kauvévray 8 76 
TAG tev evrérrav, dxorra erovpicas pbs oyfv, 
Bedouedras rds whnpuvplbas nal ras dpmereis, 
seal 3) ead cupBivas brrep QBeSler xaBloas yp 7 
+ ay Meineke, for 

eee IA” tor natu Sibenkees, Corl, 


gieko, following 
Vaucatapxelar, Dieineke, for Auaupxlar; C. Miler ap- 





for duBiBéouctas; Porbiger follow. 
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her son in her stead, he was again deprived of every- 
thing, for it was discovered thet he had stolen much 
property. But he brought the figure-head to the 
market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and 
learned from them that it was a fgure-head from 
Gades; for he was told that whereas the merchants 
of Gades fit out large ships, the poor men fit out small 
ships which they call “horses"’ from the devices on 
the prows of their ships, and that they sail with 
these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast 
of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of 
the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head 
as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed 
rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not 
returned home safely. 

‘And from the above-mentioned fact Eudoxus 
conjectured that the cireumnavigation of Libya was 
possible, went home, placed all his property on @ 
ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at 
Dicaearchia, then at Massie, and then at the 
successive points along the coast until he came to 
Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming his 
scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a 

eat ship and also two tow-boats like those used 
ay pirates; and he put musiegirls on board, and 
physiefans, and other artisans, and finally set sail on 
the high ‘sea on the way to India, favoured by 
constant western breezes. But since his companions 
became tired of the voyage, hesailed with a fair wind 
towards the land; though’ he did it against his will, 
for he feared the ebb and flow of the tides. And, 
indeed, what he feared actually eame to pass: the 
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arotev, jouys 8, dare pn’! dOpody SadvOjvat, 
XA GOjvae 72 Gopria ewblrra els ryfv ead Tov 
Foray 1h mrelorar ef dy xplrov duBov ovprn- 
Edpevov revtnxovrépy mrépicoy mheiv, fos dvOps- 
ros ovnduibe 7d abrd prpata POeyyoudvos, 
dep pirepoy dmeyeyparro'® dua 8 roird ve 
quiva, bru re of CvraiBa &vbpumor SuoeOvels elev 
ois AiBloyw exelvous, wal Gre épopotey 7H Béyou 
Bardila. 

*Agévra bi) riy él To80ds roby dvaarpégeur &v 
87 mapderhp vor ebvBpov eal eiBevBpov epr- 
poy iBovra onpedsaabat, coblvra 88 els Tw Mav- 
povetav, Srabeuevor rods Mupous mek xopecBivar 
apis tov Béyov kal ouuBovdedew abrg rhy vavero- 
May éravedebas rairny, loxdaat 8 els ravavria 
rods gidous bxorelvovras $éBov, pi) ovpB§ thy 
xdpav ederiBovrevroy yevéaBat, BerxBelons map- 
Biov roils eEwler eriarparetew eBerovew, bs 
8 érriBero Nyy pay meymrduerov eavtdy End rhy 
Oeiaav vavoroMay, ipyp 8 éeteOnaspevon 
eis Epjuny twd vijcov, puyeiv ele rh» ‘Popalov 
Friepdrevar, wdxciber ls rh "IBnplav Biipae 
méddsy 8 raracKevasdperoy orpoyysdov arotov 
ead paxpby revtnebvropoy, Sore 7G ply aedarf- 
fan, 76 83 reipiiaOas vis ois, évOiuevon yewoprnncd 
ipyadeia wad omfppata rab olodéyous épuijoa 
pbs viv abriy -meplmrovm Biavoodperoy, ef 








eh ervirerra, Corin, for breynparrss Meineke follow. 
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ship ran aground,—though so gently that it was not 
brdken upall at once, and they succeeded in bringing 
safely to land the eargo and also most of the ship's 
timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a 
third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and 
he continued his voyage, until he came to people 
who spoke the same words that hehad made a list of 
‘on the former oceasfon ; and forthwith he learnt this, 
at least, that the men in that region belonged to the 
same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that 
they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus. 
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and 
tuned back; and on the voyage along the coast, he 
espied and made note of an island that was well- 
watered and well-wooded but uninhabited. And 
when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his 
boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and 
advised him to take up this expedition on his own 
account ; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the 
contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Mavrusia 
might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile 
intrigue if the way thither had once been pointed out 
to outsiders who wished to attack it, “And when 
Eudoxus heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, 
‘on the expedition as proposed by him, but in reality 
was going to be placed out on some desert island, he 
fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, 
and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he 
built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his 
purpose being to keep to the open sea with his long 
ship and to explore the coast with the round ship. 
He put on board agrcutoral implements seats and 
‘earpenters, and again set out with a view to the same 
circumnavigation ; his intention being, in case the 
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Boawvosre 6 Trot, évBiayerudoae 7h mposcney- 
phy vjow, kad oncipayra kab dvedsucvor robs 
kapnobs rehéoat Tov éypaoopdror eF dpyiis whoov. 
5. "Eyd pty ofv, dat, péype Sedpo* rie rept 
rby BiBokor ieroplas Hea f 8 Sarepov owveBn, 
‘rods de Tadelpav nat ris "IGnplas eixds eiBévat, 
de révrer bi Torey gnar BelevvaBas, Bibre 7 
elxoupérn xbedyp repippctrat 78 Gxeang 


ob dp puv Seouds wepiBdrreras rrelpavo, 
GAN & dmreipeainy xéyurae 78 jwv oft palver, 
(Miller, fr. iii, 281), 

Bavpacrds &) xard wdvra éovlv 6 Moverbduies, 
lv piv rod pdyou meplmdovy, by “Hpawreldns 
direx, dudpropor vouleas, Kal adrdy rv ome 
Need rreupBlrrwr, bv ‘HpdSores ieropel, 7 
BR Bepyaioy Sufyqua robro &v mlereas joes 
ribels, 18 bm? ato meraopévoy, etx’ dav 
mracdvray morevder. is yap 1 mBavérns 
mpirov ply ris ward rdy "Ivbbv mepumerelas; 
8 ip "Apapios wédrros wrorauod Siem orevés 
dart wah paxpis wevraxieylovs él rois? 
puplos mov araBlouy péxps roi orbuaros, xa) 
rotrov ore0i mayrdmagwy byror ote elxds 8 
ott’ Ew mov tiv wAodv Exovras els Tov eédmov 
mapoadivas robs "Ivbads kara wAdony (ra yep 
oreve did 700 orsuaros Byddacw Eucdde riy 
mrdup), ob’ els roy xddmov enirnbes xaraxOeiaw 
bu mdvns Fv mpdpacts xa) dvipov dordrov. 








* Bedpe, Meineke inserts, after uéxp 0, Miller approving. 
4 voit, Cascorbl inserts, before pupias j following the unage 
‘of Strabo. O, Frick cites, 
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voyage should be delayed, to spend the winter on 
the island he had previously observed, to sow the 
seed, reap the harvest therefrom, and then fiaish the 
voyage which he had decided upon at the outset, 

. “Now 1,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the 
story of Eudoxus to this point, but what happened 
afterwards probably the people of Gades. and Theria 
know.” So from all these indications he says it is 
shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the 
inhabited world: For him no fetters of continent 
encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, 
and nothing ever sullics their purity.”? Now 
Fosekdonius ‘is a wonderful fellow in all tia for 
although he considers as unsupported by testimon; 
the story of the voyage of the Magus, which 
Herncleides told, and of the voyage even of the 
emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an 
‘account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergacan? 
story, though he either invented it himself or 
accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, 
in the first place, what plausibility is there in the 
“strange mischanee” which the Indian tells about? 
Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrow- 
ness, and it is about fifteen thousand stadia long up 
to its mouth, which, in its turn, is narrow throughout 
its entire length; and so it is not likely that the 
Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were 
pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its 
Iurowness at its mouth would have, chown their 
mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, 
did hey any longer have the excuse thet they 
mistook their course or encountered inconstant 











2 The authorship of these versoe is unknown, 
* S00 footnote, p. 17% 
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dépos nad Oewpds trav Kutienvdv mas dels 
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rpacatrny xpclav; was 8 eravidv ddparpebels 
mdvra raph thy dmlba kad drpwdeds Ere pelfova 
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mapeveyBels els Thy AlDtortay, rivos xdpv 4 70s 
Biarécrous drreypdgero, # 7d dxpérpppov exw Od. 
vero Tis édudbos aébev eerécor; 7d yap yabety 
br dd Bboeas mredvrav fy vavdyor, obBerds 
Euerder brdpbew onucion, ered kal abrds tpeddev 
and Btoews whelv ward rhy erdvodov. abdy 
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onlvos moXdd, ws obx éxohdoPn, GXd2 eal 
arepyper rods vavedsipous BiarruvBavdpevos, Berks 
dpa 7 dxpbmpypov; 5 8% quapleas oby) Barpa- 
exe Bia foltings OMe agpeotgs | Se 
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winds. And how can it be that they permitted all 
their number to die of starvation with the exeeption 
of one man? And if he survived, how could he 
single-handed have guided the ship, which was not a 
small one, since at all events it could sail over opei 
seas of 0 great extent? And how strange his 
speedy mastery of the Greek language, which 
enabled him to convince the king that he was 
‘competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And 
how strange Euergetes' scarcity of competent pilots, 
since the sea in that region was already known by 
many men? And as forthat peace herald and sacred 
ambassador of the people of Cyzieus, how came he to 
‘abandon his native city and go sailing to India? 
‘And how did he come to be entrusted with so great 
an office? And although on his return everything 
‘was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, 
and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be 
entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents ? 
‘And when he returned from Ens second voyage and 
‘was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he 
write down those lists of words, and why did he 
enguite from what source the beak of that fshi 
smack had been cast ashore? For the discovery 
that this bit of wreckage had belonged to men who 
sailed from the west could have signified nothing, 
since he himself was to sail from the west on his 
homeward voyage, And so, again, upon his return 
to Alexandria, when it was discovered that he had 
stolen much ‘property, how is it that he was not 
punished, and that he even went about interviewing 
shipmasters, at the same time showing them the 
figurehead of the ship? And wasn’t the man that 
recognized the figure-head a wonderful fellow? And 
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orbs; 8 88 morebas ob Bayuacudrepos, Kal 
kar’ iba rovatray erandy els ry olvelay, 
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do 7h Aplus; 70s 88 mréww wddw kal edpdv robs 
dorepious AiBlonas rots ighoes SuoyAdrrovs ode 
dplyby Siavtca rv Eis mrodv, obrw yaivos 
dy mpis 7d GAdeBnuor, prxpdy Exew Orloas 
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2 aay, Cobet, for &by ty, 
4 aly fa retained against Corais and Moineke, who delete it, 
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wasn't the man that believed him @ still more 
wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a 
hope of that sort returned to his home land, and then 
changed his home to the regions beyond the Pillars ? 
But it would not even have been permitted him to put 
to sea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all 
after he had stolen property belonging tothe king. 
Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour 
secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the 
other ways of fssue from the eity liad always been 
kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is 
still kept up to this day (for [ have lived a long time 
in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under 
Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed : 
Dut under the kings, the guards were much more 
strict, And, again, when Eodoxus had sailed away 
to Gades, and in royal style had built. himself ships 
and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been 
wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the 
desert? "And how is it, when once more he put out 
to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke 
the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he 
wwas not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage 
(inasmuch as he Was so foolish in his eagerness for 
travels abroad, and since he had a good ‘hope that 
the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but 
small)— but instead gave up all this and conceived a 
longing for the expedition that was to be earried out 
through the aid of Bogus? And how did he come to 
learn about the plot that was secretly framed against 
him? And what advantage could this have been to 
Bogus—I mean his eausing the disappearance of the 
man when he might have dismissed him in other 
ways? But even if the man learned about the plot, 
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82 rv émeBourw was &On duydy eds dogareds 
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4 the only direct reference extant in Plato to the truth or 
falsity of the story is made by Socrates to Critias +" And 
what other narrative” (but. the Atlantis, story) **ha 
rae great advantage of being a fact and ‘nt! ftion 
(Tice 28, 

tn Plato, one of the Kgyptian priests is oredited with 
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how could he have made his escape to places of 
safety? For, although there is nothing impossible 
in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of them is 
difficult and rarely made even with a streak of luck ; 
but Eudoxnsisalways attended by good luck, although 
he is placed in jeopardies one after another. And, 
again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he 
not afraid to sail once more slong the coast of Libya 
when he had an outfit large enough to colonize an 
island? 

Now, really, all. this does not fall far short of 
the fabrications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti- 

hanes, ‘Those men, however, we can pardon for their 

Fibrications—since they follow precisely this as their 
Dusiness—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could 
pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and 
plilosoper, whom we may slnost eal the claimant 
for first honours. So much, at least, is not well 
done by Poseidonivs. 

6. On the other hand, he correctly sets down in 
hhis work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and 
undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes 
tat result from earthquakes and the other similar 
agencies, all of which I too have enumerated above. 
And on this point he does well to cite the statement 
of Plato that itis possible that the story about the 
island of Atlantis is not a fiction.’ Concerning 
Atlantis Plato relates that Solon, after having made 
inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis 
did once exist, but disappeared—an island no smaller 
in size than @ continent?; and Poseidonius thinks 
anying to Golon that Atlantis was larger than Libya ond Asis, 
ab together, and that, asa result of violent earthqnakes 
{nd floods, it eank benenth the sen in single day aod night 
(tte Pinas Ste, and crises Los, 113ch 
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GEOGRAPHY, ». 3. 6-7 


that it is better to put the matter in thet way than 
to say of Atlantis: ‘Its inventor caused it to dis- 
appear, justas did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans.”? 

wnd Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration 
of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native 
country occurred as the result of an inundation of the 
sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects 
that the length of the inhabited world, being about 
seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle 
‘on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you 
sail from the west in a straight course you will reach 
India within the seventy thousand stadia, 

7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with those 
who divided the inhabited world into continents in 
the way they did instead of by certain circles 

















allel to the equator (through means of which they 
could have indicated variations in animals, plants, 
‘and elimnates, beennse some of these belong peebliarly 
to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), 
so that the continents would be practically zones, 
Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws 





animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result 
of design—just as the differences of race, or of 
language, are not, either—but rather of accident and 
chance. "And again, as regards the various arts and 
faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them, 

2 ‘That is, Solon avoided the hitorionl consequonces of his 
fotion ‘by sinking Atlantis, joat us Homer Gi by making 
Poseidon and Apolo aweep aitay with a food the wall built 
bby-the Achacans in front of their ships (seo liad 7. 438, 44), 
and 121-88). # Seo pp. 110 and 138. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 3. 7-8 


when once men have made a beginning, fourish in 
any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even 
in spite of the latitude ; s0 that: some local character- 
istics of a people come by natare, others by training 
and habit, For instance, it was not by nature that 
the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the 
Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still 
closer to the Athenians, were not so; but rather hy 
habit. So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and 
habit, And further, the excellent qualities of horses, 
cattle, and other animals, are the result, not merely 
of locality, but of training also. But’ Poseidonius 
confounds all this, And when he approves of such a 
division into three continents as is now accepted, he 
‘uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ 
from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are 
better developed physically and less parched by the 
Gryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is 
the reason why Homer, in speaking of the Ethopians 
as a whole, divides them into two groups, some 
where Hyperion sets and some where he ses” 
But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the 
discussion the question of a second inhabited world, 
about which Homer knows nothing, is a slave toa 
hypothesis and, says Poseidonius, the passage in 
Homer should have been emended to read: “both 
yyhere Hyperion departs’ meaning where hedectnes , 
from the meridian. 

8. Now, in the first place, the Ethiopians that 
border on Egypt are themselves, also, divided into 











1 That ig, in hypothesis that one divislon of the thio. 
plane lived south ofthe equator, onthe other aide Oceanus 
feopp 1178), 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 3.8 


two groups; for some of them live in Asia, others in 
Libya} though they differ in no respect from each 
other. And, in the second place, Homer divides 
the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, 
namely, because he knew that the Indians were 
physically similar to the Ethiopians (for Homer 
probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view 
of the fact that even Euergetes himself, according 
to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about India, 
not the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the 
basis of the division of which Ihave spoken above.? 
‘And in speaking on that subject I also expressed my 
opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, 
namely, that it makes no difference whether we read 
the passage one way or the other; but Poseidonius 
says it does make a difference, and that it is better 
to emend the passage to read "both where Hyperion 
Soparte:" Now wherein does thie diflor rom both 
where Hyperion sets"? For the whole segment of 
the circle from the meridian to the setting is called 
“the setting,” « just as the semi-circle of the horizon 
isso called, Thia is what Aratus means when he says : 
“There where the extremities of the west and of 
the east join with each other.” And if the passage 
is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that it 
rust also be better as Aristarchus reads it, 

So much for Poseidonius. For in my detatled 
discussions many of his views will meet with fitting 
criticism, so far as they relate to geography ; but so 
far as they relate to. physics, I must inspect them 
elsewhere or else not consider them at all, For i 











2 See pp. 119 fF and 129. 
2 8c0 p29. | Seep. 117, 
«That is, the west. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 3. 8-4. 2 


Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and 
uch imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our 
school? avoids, on account of the obscurity of the 
causes. 


Vv 


1, Potvatus, in his account of the geography of 
Barope, says ho passes over the ancient geograpliers 
but examines the men who criticise them, namely, 
Dicaearchus, and Eratosthenes, who has written the 
most recent treatise on Geography ; and Pytheas, by 
whom many have been misled; for after asserting 
that he travelled over the whole of Britain that was 
accessible Pytheas reported that the coastline of the 
island was more than forty thousand stadia, and 
added his story about Thule and about those regions 
in whieh there was no longer either land properly 
so-called, or sea, or air, but a kind of substance 
concreted from all these elements, resembling a 
sea-lungs*—a thing in which, he says, the earth, 
the sea, and all the elements are held in suspension ; 
‘and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which 
‘you can neither walk nor sail upon, Now, as for 
this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that 
he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from 
hearsay. ‘That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, 
and to it he adds that on his return from those 
regions he visited the whole coastline of Burope 
from Gades to the Tanais. 

‘2. Now Polybius says that, in the first place, it 
is ineredibie that a private individual—and a. poor 

That is, the Stoio achool of philosgphy,, Compare the 
sane Oreck’phrateon p 555 nd "our Zeno,” p. IBke 

kn aoaloph of the ctonophors, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2, 4.2 


man too—could have travelled such distances by sea 
and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was 
wholly at « loss whether he should believe these 
stories, nevertheless he hes believed Pytheas’ 
count of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, 
‘and of Iberia; but he says itis far better to believe 
Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe- 
‘merus, at all events, asserts that he sailed only to 
fone country, Panchaea, whereas Pythens asserts that 
he explored in person the whole northern region of 
Europe as far a8 the ends of the world—an assertion 
= which no man would believe, not even if Hermes? 
made it. And as for Eratosthenes—adds Poseidonius 
—though he ealls Euhemerus a Berguean,? he be- 
es Pytheas, and that, too, though not even 
earciius believed him. Now that last remark, 
“though not even Dieaearchus believed him,” is 
ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratosthenes to 
use as a standard the man against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. And I have already 
stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning 
the western and northern parts of Europe. But 
while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dica 
chus, because they had not seen those regions with 
their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius and 
Poseidonius? Nay, it is precisely Polybius who 
characterises as ‘popular notions” the statements 
made by Eratosthenes and Dieacarchus in regard to 
the distances in those regions and many other 
regions, though he does not keep himself free from 
the error even where he criticises them. At any 
rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance from 














2 That ig like Antiphanes, the notorious romancex of 
‘Berge, in Thraoe ; see p- 173, and footnote, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 4. 2 


the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand 
stadia, and from the Peloponnesus to the recess of 
the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of 
the distance to the Pillars, he reckons the part up 
to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so 
that the remaining distance—the part from ‘the 
Strait to the Pillars—becomes seven thousand stadia, 
Polybius says that he will let pass the question 
whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly 
taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he 
cannot Jet the estimate pass from either of two 
points of view, namely, whether you take the 
measure of the coast-line or of the line drawn 
through the middle of the open sea, For, says he, 
the coast-line is very nearly like an obtuse angle, 
whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to 
the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex 5 hence a tri- 
angle is formed with a base that rans straight throngh 
the open sea and with sides that form the said angle, 
‘of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo 
measures more than eleven thousand two hundred 
stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand 
stadia and, besides, itis agreed that the maximum 
distance from Europe to Libya across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas, 
the distance is reduced if measured across the 
Sardinian Sea. However, let it be granted, says 
Polybius, that the latter distance is also ‘three 
thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as 
a prior condition that the depth of the gulf opposite 
Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, as it 
were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon 
the base of the obtuse-angled triangle ?; then, says 
1,000 atadin in made for the remaining distence to Libya, 
‘miongured on the produced altitude, a 
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Polybius, itis clear from the principles of elementary 
geometry that the total length of the coast-line froin 
the Strait to the Pillars exceeds the length of the 
straight line through the open sea by very nearly 
five hundred? stadia, And if to this we added the 
three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the 
Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those 
measured on a straight line, will be more than 
double? the estimate given by Dicwearchus. And, 
necording to Dicaentchus, says Polybius, it will be 
necessary to put the distance from the Pelopon- 
nesug to the recess of the Adviatie at more than this 
sum. 

3, But, my dear Polybius, one might reply, just 
as the test based upon your own words makes evident 
the error of these filse reckonings, namely, ‘from 
the Peloponnesus to Leneas, seven hundred 'stadi 
from Leueas to Coreyra the same sand, again, from 
Coreyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and 
the Myrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand 
side, if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, 
six thougand one hundred and fifty stadia,” s0 also 
those other reckonings are both false—both that 
made by Dieaearchus when he makes the distance 
from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seven thousand 
stadia, and that which you think you have demon- 
strated ; for most men agree in’ saying that the 
distance measured straight across the Sea is twelve 
‘thousand stadia, and this estimate agrees with the 

« Polybius thus characterises the distance from the Coran- 
nian Mountaina to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently 
Asrogarding the Taian conn, jant as does Strabo fn, 3.10, 
Tepydin vas the name both of the country and the chi 
fit Tappa Boho thinks Plybite’ estimate ts too 
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opinion rendered in regard to the length ot the 
inhabited world} For they say that this, length is 
about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western 
section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the 
capes of Theria, which are the most westerly points, 
is a little less’ than thirty thousand stadia. They 
arrive at this result in the following way: From the 
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand 
stadia ; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastem 
Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia and the length 
of Crete itself, from Salmonium to Criumetopon, 
more than two’ thousand stadia; thence, from Criu- 
metopon to Pachynum in Sicily, four thousand five 
hundred stadia; and from Pachyaum to the Strait of 
Sicily, more than one thousand stadia ; then, the sea 
passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve 
thousand stadia; and from the Pillars to the extreme 
end of the Sacred Cape? of Iberia, about three 
thousand stadia. And Polybius has not taken even 
his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo 
i situated approximately on thesame parallel as that 
which runs through Massiia and (as Hipparchus also 
believes) Massilia on the same as that through 
Byzantium, and that the line which runs through 
the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through 
the Strait and Rhodes, and thet the distance. from 





Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at about 
five thousand stadia on the assumption that both 
places 





‘on the same meridian ; for the perpendicular 
would also be five thousand stadia in 
But when they say that the longest passage 





5.8 Cape St. Vinson 
rales Zompretended” between parallels “are 
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across this sea from Europe to Libya, reckoned from 
the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five 
thousand stadia, it seems to me that they make an 
erroneous statement, or else that in that region 
Libya projects far to the north and reaches the 
parallel that ran through the ilar, And Polybins 
is again not right when he says that the perpendicular 
in question ends near Sardiia; for the line of this 
sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, but much farther 
west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the 
Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian 
Sea aswell. And Polybius has exaggerated the length 
of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree. 

4, Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the 
‘errors of Eratosthenes; sometimes rightly, but some- 
times he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. 
For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the 
distance from Ithaea to Coreyra at three hundred 
stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred 
when Eratosthenes. gives the distance from Epi 
damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, 
Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these 
cases Polybius is right. But when’ Eratosthenes 
says the distance from Massilia to the Pillars is 
seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees to the 
Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybins himself makes a 
greater error in giving the distance from Massilia as 
more than nine thousend stadia and that from the 
Pyrenees a little less than eight thousand stadia; 
for Eratosthenes’ estimates are nearer the truth. 
Indeed, modern authorities agree that if one cut off 
‘an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, 
the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand 
stadia in length from the Pyrenees to its western 
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side. But Polybius reckons the river Tagus alone at 
eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its 
mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the 
river, of course (for this is a thing geography does 
not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight 
line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the 
Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. 
On the other hand, Polybius is right when he asserts 
that Erntosthenes 'is ignorant of the geography of 
Thera, that is, for the reason that he sometimes makes 
conflicting statements ; at, any rate, after he has said 
that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades is 
inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western: 
regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that 
statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his 
description of Iberia. 

5, ‘Agni, when Polybius sets forth that the lenge 
of Europe is less than the combined length of Libya 
and Asia, he does not make his comparison 
correctly.” The outlet at the Pillars, he says, is in 
the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais' lows from 
the summer rising of the sun, and therefore Europe 
is less in length than the combined length of Libya 
and Asia by the space between the summer sunrise 
&nd the equinoetial suntise ; for Asia has a prior 
claim to this space of the northern semicircle that 
lies toward the equinoctial sunrise? Indeed, apart 
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from the abstraseness which characterises Polybius 
when he is discussing matters that are easy of explan- 
ation, his statement that the Tanais flows from the 
summer rising of the sun is also false ; for all who 
are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanals 
flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such 
wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake 
Macotis, and the course ofthe Tanats itself, so far as 
it has been explored, all lie on the same meridian. 

6. Unworthy of mention are those writers who 
have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on 
the Ister? and flows from the west, because they 
have not reflected that the Tyras? the Borysthenes,* 
and the Hypanis, all large rivers, low between those 
two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to 
the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais. And 
since neither the sourees of the Tyas, nor of the 
Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have heen explored, 
the regions that are farther north than they would 
be far fess known and therefore the argument that 
conducts the Tanais through those regions and then 
makes it turn from them to the Maeotis Lake (for 
the mouths of the Tanats are obviously to be seen 
in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are 
also the most easterly parts)—sueh an argument, I 
‘say, would be false and inconclusive. Equally ineon- 
clusive is the argument that the Tanai flows through 
‘the Caneasus towards the north and then turns and 
flows into Lake Macotis; for this statement has also 
been made. However, no one has stated that the 
Tanats flows from the east; for if it flowed from the 
east the more accomplished geographers would not 


2 The Danube, The Dniestor. 
+The Daioper, The Bog. 
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be asserting that it fows in « direction contrary to, 
and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the 
Nile—meaning that the courses of the two rivers 
fare on the same meridian or else on meridians that 
lie close to each other.t 

7, The measurement of the length of the inhabited 
world is made along a line parallel to the equator, 
because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches 
in the same way the equator does; and in the same 
‘way, therefore, we must take as the length of each 
of the continents the space that lies between two 
meridians, Again, the measure employed for these 
lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover 
the number of the stadia either by travelling through 
the continents themselves, or else along the roads or 
waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons 
this method and introduces something new, namely, 
‘certain segment of the northern semicircle, which 
lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial 
sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures 
that are variable for things that are non-variable, 
nor reckonings that are made relative to one position 
‘or another for things that are absolute and unchang- 
ing, Now while the term “length” is non- 
and absolute, “equinoctial rising” i 
in the seme way, “summer sunrise” and “winter 
sunrise,” are not absolute, but relative to our indi 
vidual positions; and if we shift our position to dif- 
ferent points, the positions of sunset and suis, 
whether equinoctial or solstitial, are different, but 
the Iength of the continent remains the same. 
Therefore, while it is not out of place to make the 
Tanats and the Nile limits of continents, it is some- 


* Compare 11, 2. 2, 
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thing mew to use the summer, or the equinoctial, 
sunrise for this purpose, 

8, Since Europe runs out into several promontaries, 
Polybius’ account of them is better than that of Era- 
tosthenes, bu it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes 
spoke of only three promontories:? first, the pro- 
montory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is 
Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on 
which is Italy; ‘and, thirdly, that which ends at 
Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell 
between the Adriatic, the Buxine, and the Tanats. 
Bat Polybius explains the first two promontories 
‘the same way and then makes a thitd of the pro- 
montory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on. 
which are all Greece, and Myris, and certain parts 
of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, ine 
habited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro- 
montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
and of the mouth of Lake Macotis. Now we must 
grant the first two, because they are encompassed 
by simple gulf: one of them, by the gulf that lies 
between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulf on 
which Gades is situated) and also by that_portion of 
the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily; the 
other, by the last-nentioned sea and the Adriatic— 
although, of course, the promontory of lapygia, si 
it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes 
Italy have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction 
to my statement; but the remaining three promon- 
tories, which still more clearly are complex and com- 
posed of many members, require further division. 
Likewise, also, the division of Europe into six parts 

2 See 2. 1.40, 
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is open to similar objection, since it has been made 
in accordance with the promontories. However, in 
my detailed account I shall make the suitable cor- 
rections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all 
the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, 
both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of 
Libya, Bat, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with 
what I have here said in eriticism of my predecessors 
—that is, of so many of them as I have thought 
would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that 
T too am justified in having undertaken to treat this 
same subject, sinee it stands in need of so much 
correction and addition, 











v 


1, Sivee the taking in hand of my proposed task 
naturally follows the eriticioms of my predecessors, let 
‘me make a second beginning by saying that the person 
who attempts to write an account of the countries 
of the earth must take many of the physical and 
mathematical principles as hypotheses and elaborate 
his whole treatise with reference to their intent and 
authority. For, as I have already said,! no architect 
or engineer would be competent even to fix the site 
of a house or a city properly if he had no conception 
beforehand of “climata” and of the celestial phe- 
nomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes 
and heat and cold and other such things—much less 
‘ person who would fix positions for the whole of the 
inhabited world. For.the mere drawing on one and 
the same plane surface of Iberia and India and the 


2 Page 25, 
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its 
being a plane surface, the plotting of the sun's 
position at its settings, risings, and in meridian, as 
though these positions were fixed for all the people 
of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man 
who has previously conceived of the arrangement 
and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped 
the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical 
but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane 
surface for the convenience of the eye—merely this 
exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is 
traly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified 
it does not. Indeed, the ease is not the same with 
us when we are dealing with geography as it is when 
‘weare travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, 
fur example) or ovr the sea then all that is in front 
ofusand behind us and on either side of us is presented 
to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying 
aspeets with reference to the celestial bodies or the 
movements or the positions of the sun and the other 
stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with 
geography he like partsmustnever presentthemselves 
fo our minds in that way. ‘The sailor on the open sea, 
or the man who travels’ through a level country, fs 
guided by certain popalar notions (and these notions 
impel not only the uneducated man but the man of 
affairs.as well to act in the self-same way), because he 
is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant 
of the varying aspects of things with reference to 
them. For he sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, 
and set, but how it comes about he does not con: 
sider for, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to 
him with reference to the task before him, any more 
than it is useful for him to know whether or not his 
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that the Stoics recognized three “'auprome exeeliensg 
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body stands parallel to that of his neighbour. But 
raps he does consider these matters, and yet 
holds opinions opposed to the principles of mat 
maties—just as the natives of any given place do; 
for a man's place occasions euch blonders, “But the 
geographer does not write for the native of any par- 
icular place, nor yet does he write for the man of 
affairs of the kind who has paid no attention to the 
mathematical sciences properly so-called ; nor, to be 
sure, does he write for the harvest hand or the diteh- 
digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that 
the carth as a whole is such as the mathematicians 
represent it to be, and also all that relates to such. 
‘an hypothesis, And the geographer urges upon his 
students that they first master those principles and 
then consider the subsequent problems; for, he 
declares, he will speak only of the results which follow 
from those principles; and henee his students will 
the more unerringly ‘make the application of his 
teachings if they listen as mathematicians; but he 
refuses to teach geography to persons not thus 
qualified. 

2, Now as for the matters which he regards as 
fundamental prinefples of his science, the geographer 
aust rely upon the geometricians who have measured 
the earth as a whole; and in their turn the geome: 
triclans must rely upon the astronomers; and again 
the astronomers upon the physicists, Physies is @ 
kind of Arete?; and by Aretai they mean those 
sciences that postulate nothing but depend upon 
themselves, and contain’ within themselves their own 
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principles as well as the proofs thereof, Now what 
we are taught by the physicists is as follows: The 
universe and the heavens are sphere-shaped. The 
tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards 
the centre. And, having taken its position about 
this centre in the form of a sphere, the earth remains 
homosentric with the heavens, as does also the axis 
through it, whieh axis extends also through the 
centre of the heavelis. ‘The heavens revolve round 
Doth the earth and its axis from east to west; and 
along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with 
‘the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. ' Now 
the fixed stars move along parallel cireles, and the 
est known parallel circles are the equator, the two 
tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets 
and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique 
circles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the 
astronomers first accept these principles, either in 
whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent 
jblems, namely, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, their revolutions, their eclipses, their sizes, their 
respective distances, and a host of other things. And, 
in the same way, the geometrieians,in measuring the 
earth as a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the phy- 
sicists and the astronomers, and, in their turn, the 
‘geographers adhere to those of the geometricians. 

3. Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the 
heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has 
five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the 
same names as the celestial zones (I have already 
stated the reasons for this division into zones). The 
limits of the zones can be defined by circles drawn 
fon both sides of the equator and parallel to it, 


4 S002, 3.1. 
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namely, by two citeles which enclose the torrid zone, 
and by two others, following upon these, which form 
‘the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and 
the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. 
Beneath each of the celestial circles falls the cor- 
responding terrestrial circle which bears the same 
name: and, in like manner, beneath the celesti 

zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call temper. 
ate’” the zones that ean be inhabited; the others 
they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the 
heat, and the other two on account of the cold. 
They proceed in the same manner with referen 

to the tropic and the arctic circles (thats, in countries 
that admit of arctic circles): they define their limits 
by giving the terrestrial eiteles the same names as 
the celestinl—and thus they define all the terrestrial 
circles that fall beneath the several celestial circles, 
Since the eclestial equator euts the whole heavens 
in two, the earth algo must of necessity be ext in 
two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemi- 
spheres—I refer to the two celestial as well as the 
two terrestrial hemispheres—one is ealled “the 
northern hemisphere” and the other “the southern 
hemisphere”; $0 also, since the torrid zone is cut in 
two by the same circle, the one part of it will be the 
northern and the other the southern. Itis clear that, 
of the temperate zones also, the one will be northern 
and the other southern, each bearing the name 
of the hemisphere in which it lies. ‘That hemisphere 
is called “northern hemisphere” which contains that 
temperate zone in which, as you look from the east 
to the west, the pole is on your right hand and the 
equator on your left, or in which, a8 you look towa.ds 
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the south, the west is on your right hand and the 
east on your left; and that hemisphere is called 
“southern hemisphere,” in which the opposite is 
true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the 
two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), 
and that it is impossible for us to be in both. |“ Be- 
tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus”, and 
then the torrid zone. But neither is there an Oceanus 
in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving 
the whole of it, nor, to be sure, fs there a torrid spot: 
in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of 

be found whose “climata"” are opposite to the 
“climata? which Ihave given for the northern 
temperate zone? 

4. By accepting these principles, then, and also by 
making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given 
him by the astronomer—by means of which are found, 
for the several inhabited localities, both the circles 
that are parallel to the equator and the circles that 
cut the former at right angles, the latter being 
drawn through the poles— the geometrfeian ean 
‘measure the inhabited portion of the earth by visit- 
ing it and the rest of the earth by his calculation 
of the intervals. In this way he can find the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth 
part of the earth's largest circle; and when he has 
this distance, he multiplies it by fours and this fs 
the circumference of the earth. Accordingly, just 
as the man who measures the earth gets his pri 
from the astronomer and the astronomer his from 
the physicist, s0, too, the geographer must in the 
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same way first take his point of departure from the 
‘man who has measured the earth as a whole, having 
confidence in him and in those in whom he, in his turn, 
had confidence, and then explain, in the first instance, 
cour inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, 
‘and its relations to the earth as a whole; for this is 
the peculiar task of the geographer. Then, secondly, 
hhe must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts 
of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in 
passing wherein the subject has been treated in- 
adequately by those of our predecessors whom we 
have believed to be the best authorities on these 
matters. 

G. Now let us take as hypothesis that the earth 
together with the sca is sphere-shaped and that the 
surface of the earth is one and the same with that 
of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth's 
surface would disappear from consideration, because 
they are small in comparison with the great size of 
the earth and advoit of being overlooked and s0 we 
‘use “sphere-shaped” for figures of this kind, not as 
though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the 
geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but 
fs an aid to our conception of the earth—and that, 
‘too, a rather rough conception. Now let us conceive 
of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be 
Arawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second 
circle be drawn parallel thereto, bounding the frigid 
¢ in the northern hemisphere, and let a third 
circle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other 
two circles at right angles. ‘Then, sinee the north- 
‘em hemisphere contains twofourths of the earth, 
Which are formed by the equator with the circle 
that passes through the poles, « quadrilateral area is 
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2 See page 17. 
* That 8, one could clroumnavigato the imbabited world 
by setting dut in any one of four ways—sither north or eouth, 
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cut off in each of the two fourths. The northern 
Side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next 
to the pole; the southern side is half of the equator 5 
and the two remaining sides are segments of the 
fircle that runs through the poles, these segments 
lying opposite to each other and being equal in 
Tength. Now in one of these two quadtilaterals (it 
would seem to make no difference in which one) we 
say that our inhbited world lies, washed on all sides 
by the sea and like an island; for, as I have already 
said above,? the evidence of our senses and of reason 
prove this, But if anyone disbelieves the evidence 
Of reason, it would make no difference, from the 
point of view of the geographer, whether we make 
the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what 
experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible 
to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from 
the cast as well as from the west? with the exception 
of a few intermediate stretches, And, as to these 
stretches, it makés no difference whether they are 
bounded by sca or by uninhabited land; for the 

ygrapher undertakes to describe the known parts 
Of the inhabited world, but he leaves out of con- 
Sideration the unknown parts of it—just as he does 
‘what is outside of it. And it will suffice toll out and 
complete the outline of what we term “the island” 
by joining with a straight line the extreme points 
reached on the coasting-voyages made on both sides 
of the inbabited world. 

6, So let us presuppose thet the island lies in the 
aforesaid quadrilateral. We must then teke as its 


from either the Pillars or the eastern coast of India—wore it 
Hotfor thefow intermediate stretches that prevent it. Com: 
pare page 17. 
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 
obtained by abstracting from the entire size of the 
earth our hemisphere, then from this area its half, 
‘and in turn from this half the quadrilateral in whieh 
we say the inhabited world lies; and it is by an an- 
alogous process that we must form our conception of 
the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious 
shape to our hypotheses? But since the segment 
of the northern hemisphere that lies between the 
equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next. to 
the pole is a spinoing-whorl ? in shape, and since the 
citcle that passes through the pole, by eutiing the 
northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning- 
‘whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it 
will be clear that the quadrilateral in which the 
‘Atlantic Sea lies is half of a spinning-whor!’s surface s 
‘and that the inhabited world is a eblamys-shaped 
{sland in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than 
half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear 
from geometry, and also from the great extent of the 
enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the 
continents both in the east and west and contracts 
them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it 
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2 The words in brackets are inserted by Groskurd ; 
Kramer, ©, Miller, Terdies, approving. 





2 ‘The largo quadeilateral in g 
inhabited World, (2) a strip one half tho wid 
zone and 180" tong, and (8) “tho remainder.” 
faindet” eonsieta of two amall quadrilaterale, one of ‘which 
ie east, the other weet, of the inhabited world, Dy actual 
computation the strip.of the torrid 20 
2 inbabited world, and t 

‘Therefore, the inhabited world covers loss than 
large quadrilateral in question, “To ilustrate the 
enw a figure on a sphere as follows: Let AB 
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i clear from the maximum length and breadth. Now 
the length of the inhabited world is seventy thousand 
stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which 
still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and 
desolation ; the breadth is less than thirty thousand 
stadia, being bounded by the regions that are un- 
inhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For 
merely the part of the quadrilateral that is un- 
inhabitable on account of the heat—since it has a 
breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and 
a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six 
thousend stadia, that is, half the length of the 
equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and 
the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more 
than that. 

‘7, In essential accord with all this are the views 
of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as 
hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated 
by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited 
‘world from the earth in his discussion ; for it will not 
make much difference with respect to the celestial 
phenomena for the several inhabited places whether 
the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or 
that given by the later geographers. Since, then, 
according to Exatosthenes, the equator measures two 
lundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth 














equator ; let OD be 180° of the parallel through the northern 
Limit of the inhabited world; join A and C,and B and D; 
fand then draw an are of 180" parallel to’ the equator at 
8,800 stadia north of the equator, and aleo two meridian- 
ates from OD to AB through the ouster and western limits, 
Pexpectively, of the inhabited world. ‘Thus we have the 
large quadiiiateral ACDB, and, within it, four amall quadri- 
‘aterals, which constitute the’ three divisions above:men- 
tioned. 
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_ 1 Brtosthenes divided the ciroumference of the earth into 
sixty intervals, one interval being equal to 6. ‘Hipparchus 
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part of it would be sixty three thousand stadia; and 
this is the distance from the equator to the pole, 
namely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into 
which the equator is divided And the distance 
from the equator to the summer tropie is four 
sixtieths; and the summer tropie is the parallel 
drawn through Syene. Now the several distances 
are computed froin the standard measures that are 
obvious to our senses. ‘The summer tropic, for 
instance, must pass through Syene, because there, 
at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the 
sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon, And the 
meridian through Syene is drawn approximately along 

the course of the Nile from Merod to Alexandria, anc 

this distance is about ten thousand stadia ; and Syene 
must lie in the centre of that distance ; so that the 
distance from Syene to Meroé is five thousand stadia, 
‘And when you have proceeded about three thousand 
stadia in a straight line south of Meroé, the country is 
no longer inhabitable on account of the heat, and there- 
fore the parallel through these regions, being the 
same as that through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country, must be put down as the limit and the 
beginning of our inhabited world on the South. 
Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroé is five 
thousand stadia, to which we have added the other 
three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene 
to the confines of the inhabited world would be eight 
thousand stadia, But the distance from Syene to 
the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia 
(for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to, since 
each sixtieth is estimated at four thousand two 
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hundred stadia), and therefore we should have eight 
thousand eight hundred stadia left as the distance 
from the confines of the inhabited world to the 
equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by 
sea from Alexandria to Rhodes is in a straight lime 
‘with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence 
along the coast of Caria and Ionia to the Trond, 
Byzantinm, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, 
‘the distances that are already known and sailed over, 
geographers inquire as to the regions beyond the 
Borysthenes that a straight course with this 
Jine—as toehow far they are inbabitable, and how 
far the northern parts of the inhabited world have 
their boundaries, Now the Roxolanians, the most 
remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the 
Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the 
‘most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge 
north of Britain ; and the regions beyond the Roxo- 
Tanians become at once uninhabitable because of the 
cold; and farther south than the Roxolanians are the 
Sarmatians who dwell beyond Lake Macotis, and 
also the Seythians as far as the Eastern Seythians. 

8. Now Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, 
the most northerly of the Britannic Islands, is far- 
‘thest north, and that there the circle of the summer 
tropic is the same as the arctic circle. But from the 
other writers I learn nothing on the subject—neither 
that there exists a certain island by the name of Thule, 
nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up 
to the point where the summer tropic becomes the 
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arctic civele. But in my opinion the northern limit of 
the inhabited world is much farther to the south than 
where the summer tropic becomes the arctic circle. 
For moder scientific writers are not able to speak of 
‘ny country north of Tere, which lies to the north 
of Britain and near thereto, and is the home of men 
who are complete savages and lead a miserable exist- 
ence because of the cold; and therefore, in my 
opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world 
is to be placed there. But if the parallel through 
Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia, as 
Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hip- 
parehus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation 
‘of the index to the shadow is the same as that which 
Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel throngh 
the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three, thou- 
sand eight hundred stadia distant from that parallel, 
then, in view of the distance from Maisilia to Britain,! 
the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But 
Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, 
think, wholly in error here too; for it has been 
admitted by many writers that all the line drawn 
from the Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily 
and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same 
parallel; and it is admitted that the part of that line 
from the Pillars to the strait rons approximately 
through the middle of the sea, And further, sailors 
say that the longest, pussage from Celtica to’ Libya, 
namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five thousand 
stadia, and that this is elso the greatest width of the 
Mediterranean sea, and therefore the distance from 





2 That is, 3,700 stadia, 
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the line in question to the head of the gulf would 
be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than 
that to Massilia; for Massilia is farther south than 
the head of the gulf, But the distance from Rhodes 
to Byzantium is about four thousind nine haadred 
stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium 
would be much further north than that’ through 
Massilin. And the distance from Massilia to Britain 
may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to 
the mouth of the Borysthenes; but the distance that 
should be set down for the stretch from Britain to 
Teme is no longer a known quantity, nor is it known 
whether there are still inhabitable regions farther 
on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question 
if'we give heed to what bas been said above, For, 
so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to 
assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case 
of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habit- 
able world by proceeding three thousand stadia 
south of Meroé (not indeed as though this were 
‘a very accurate limit, but as one that at least ap- 
Droximates accuracy), so in this ease too we must, 
eekon not more than three thousand stadia north of 
Britain, or only a little more, say, four thousind 
stadia,” And for governmental purposes there would 
be no advantage in knowing such countries and their 
inhabitants, and particularly if the people live in 
jslands which are. of such a natare that they can 
neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of 
their isolation. For althongh they could have held 
even Britain, the Romans scored to do so, because 
they saw that. there was nothing at all to fear from 
the Britons (for they are not strong enough to cross 
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over and attack us), and that no corresponding 
advantage was to be gained by taking and holding 
their country. For it seems that at present more 
revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce 
than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the 
expense involved in the maintenance of an omy 
for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting 
the tribute; and the unprofitableness of an oceupa- 
tion would be still greater in the case of the other 
islands about Britain, q 

9. Now if to the distance from Rhodes to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes we add the distance of 
four thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borys- 
‘thenes to the northern regions, the sam total amounts 
to twelve thousand seven Tundred stadia, but the 
distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the 
inhabited world is sixteen thoustnd six hundred 
stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the in- 
habited world would be less than thirty thousand 
stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is, 
estimated at about seventy thousand ‘stadia; and 
this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes 
of Iberia to the capes of India, measured partly by 
land journeys and partly by sea’ voyages. And that 
this length falls within’ the quadrilateral mentioned 
above is clear from the relation of the parallels to the 
equator; hence the length of the inhabited world is, 
more than double its breadth. Its shape is deseribed 
as about like that of a chlamys ; for when we visit 
‘the several regions of the inhabited world, we dis- 
cover @ considerable contraction in its width at 
its extremities, and particularly at its western 
extremities. 

10. We have now traced on aspherical surface the 
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area in which we say the inhabited world is situated 2; 
and the man who would most closely approximate 
the truth by constructed figures must needs make 
for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off 
on it the quadrilateral, and within the quadsilateral 
put down the map of the inhabited world. Butsince 
There is need of a large globe, so that the section in 
question (being a small fraction of the globe) may be 
large enough to receive distinetly the appropriate 
paris of the inbabited world and to present the 
proper appearance to observers, it is better for him 
to construct a globe of adequate size, if he ean do £05 
and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But 
ifhe cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not 
much smaller, he should sketel his map on a plane 
surface of at least seven fect? For it will make 
only a slight difference if we draw straight lines to 
represent the circles, that is, the parallels and 
meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate 
the climata,” the winds and the other differences, 
and also the positions of the parts of the earth with 
reference both to each other and to the heavenly 
bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and 
perpendicular lines for the circles perpendicular to 
Zhe parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer 
to the globular and spherical surface the Ggure or 
magnitude seen by the eye on a plane surface. And 
the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles 
and their corresponding straight lines. Although 
the several meridians drawn throogh the pole all 
converge gn the sphere toward one point, yet on our 


2 hat i, the quadrilateral. . 
4 fn engi agearontiys Hon te tale wos ai 7,000, 
stadia, the length of the inhabited world, : 
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plane-surface chart it will not be a matter of im- 
portance merely to make the straight meridian lines, 
converge slightly; for there is no necessity for this 
jin many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, 
when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the 
plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily 
tnderstood as are the curved lines on the sphere. 

‘1. And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall 
assume that our drawing has been made on a plane 
chart. Now I shall tell what part of the land and sea 
T have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing, I have travelled westward 
from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenia? 
opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine 
Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia, And you 
could not find another person among the writers on 
geography who has travelled over much more of the 
distances just mentioned than I; indeed, those who 
have travelled more than I in the western regions 
have not covered as much ground in the east, and 
those who have travelled more in the eastern countries 
are behind me in the western; and the same holds 
true in regard to the regions towards the south and 
north. However, the greater part of our material 
both they and I receive by hearsay and then form 
our ideas of shape and size and also other character- 
istics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the 
mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for our 
‘senses report the shape, colour, and size of an apple, 
‘and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this 
the mind forms the concept of apple. So, too, even 


2 That is, in view of the fact thab no attempt ia made to 
indicate ourv * Taseany, 
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in the case of large figures, while the senses perceive 
only the parts, the mind forms a concept of the whole 
from what the senses have perceived. And men 
who are enger to learn proceed in just that way: 
they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or 
wandered over any region, no matter what, some in 
this and some in that part of the earth, and they 
form in one diagram their mental image of the 
whole inhabited world, Why, generals, too, though 
they do everything themselves, are ‘not present 
everywhere, but they carry out suecessfully most of 
their measures through others, trusting the reports 
of messengers. and sending their orders around in 
conformity with the reports they hear, And he who 
claims that only those have knowledge who have 
‘ectually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of 
hearing, though this sense is much mote important 
than sight for the purposes of science. 

13, Jn particular the writers of the present time 
can give ‘a better account? of the Britons, the 
Germans, the peoples both north and south of the 
Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastamians, 
‘and, furthermore, the peoples in the regions of the 
Caveasus, such a8 the Albanians and the Iberians.* 
Information has been given us also concerning 
Hyreania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian 
histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), 
in which they marked off those countries more 
definitely than many other writers. Again, since the 
Romans have recently invaded Arabin Felix with an 
army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and com- 
anion, was the commander, and since the merchants 


That is, better then their, predeogssors. Compare 
1.21. * Phe" Eastern Tberians.” See page 227. 
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of Alexandria are already sailing with fleets by way 
of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, 
these regions also have become far better known to 
us of to-day than to our predecessors. At any rate, 
when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied 
him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 
one hondred and twenty vessels were sailing from 
Myos Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the 
Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to’ undertake 
the voyage and to’ carry on traffic in Indian 
merchandise. 

13, Now my first and most important, concern, both, 
for the purposes of science and for the needs of the 
state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible 
way, the shape and size of that part of the earth 
which falls within our map, indicating at the same 
time what the nature of that part is and what portion 
itis of the whole earth ; for this is the task proper 
of the geographer. But to give an accurate account 
of the whole earth and of the whole “spinning- 
whorl” of the zone of which I was speaking is the 
function of another science—for instance, take the 
question whether the “spinning-whorl ” is inhabited 
{nitsother fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, 
itis not inhabited hy men such as existin our fourth, 
and we should have to regard it as another inhabited 
world—which is a plausible theory. It is mine, 
however, to describe what is in this our own in- 
habited world. 

14, As I have said, the shape of the inhabited 
world is somewhat like a chlamys,! whose great 
breadth is represented by the line that runs through 

* Seo. 6.6, 
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2 The Sombritae, who revolted from Peammetich 
‘oventh century 2.0, and fod to an island of the Nile, 
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the Nile, a line that begins at the parallel that runs 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the 
island of the fugitive Egyptians’ and ends at the 
| parallel through feme ; its length is represented by 
that line drawn perpendicular thereto which rang 
from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passes along. 
the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at 
the Eastern Sea between India and the country of 
those Seythians who live beyond Bactriana, Ac- 
cordingly, we must conceive of » parallelogram in 
which the chlamys-shaped figure is inscribed in such 
a way that the greatest length of the chlamys 
coincides with, and’ is equal to, the greatest length 
of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth 
‘and the breadth of the parallelogram, Now this 
chlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world ; and, 
fs I said, its breadth is fixed by the parallelogram’s 
outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its 
uninhabited territory in both directions? And these 
sides were: in the north, the parallel through Teme; 
in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinna- 
mon-producing Country; henee these lines, if pro- 
duced both east and west as far as those parts of the 
inhabited world that rise opposite to® them, will 
form a parallelogram with the meridien-lines that 
unite them at their extremities. Now, that the 
thabited world is situated in this parallelogram is 
‘lear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth 
nor its greatest length falls outside thereof; and 





of Moro, Seo Strabo 16, 4. 8. and 17. 1,2. Herodotus 
Speaka of them as’ voluntary deserters” (2.0), 

"North and south, 

+ That i, that “lie on the same parallel” See page 254, 
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that its shape is like a chlamys is apparent from the 
fact that the extremities of its length, being washed 
away by the sea, taper off on both sides? and thus 
diminish its width there; and this is apparent from 
the reports of thore who have atiled around the 
eastern and western parts in both directions. For 
these navigators declare that the island called 
‘Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited 
nevertheless, and that it “rises opposite to” the 
Island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing 
Country; and that, indeed, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter 
laces; and the regions about the outlet of the 
Tiyreanian Sen are farther ‘north than outermost 
Scythia beyond India, and the regions about Teme 
are farther north still. A similar report is also 
made concerning the country outside the Pillars, 
namely, the promontory of Iberia which they all 
the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the 
inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on 
the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the 
Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, 
they say, the shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and 
the winds that blow in either direction come from 
the same direction, and the lengths of the longest 
days and nights are the same; for the longest day 
‘and the longest night have fourteen and a half 
‘equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the 
Cabeiti is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. 
‘And Poseidonius says that from a tall house in a city 
about four hundred stadia distant from these regions 





+ Boe note on Chlamaye, $6 (preceding) 
+ itlie sorbent 
4 Blonbo in refering tothe period winds, 
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he saw a star which he judged to be Canopus itself, so 
judging from the fact that those who had proceeded 
but ashort distance south of Iberia were in agreement 
that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific 
observations made at Cnidus; for, says he, the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus is not much 
higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, 
itis said, Eudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, 
adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of 
Rhodes, on which lie both Gades and the coastline 
thereabouts. 

15. Now as you sail to the regions of the south 





* you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost 


coast extends only slightly beyond Gades then this 
coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards 
the southeast and gradually brosdens out. to the 
point where it reaches the land of the Western 
Ethiopians. They are the most remote people south 
of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the 
parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction 
from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people 
called Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you 
have Lusitania on your right hand. Then all the 
rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making an 
obtuse angle to your former course, until you reach 
the headlands of the Pyrenees that abut on the 
ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite 
these headlands towards the north; and in like 
manner the islands called Cassiterides? situated in 
‘the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, 
lie opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. There. 
fore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of 


4 in Inland” ; now Scilly. 
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the inhabited world have been narrowed down by 
the surrounding sea. 

16, Such being the general shape of the inhabited 
world, it is clearly helpfal to assume two straight 
lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of 
which will run through the entire greatest’ length 
and the other through the entire greatest breadth of 
the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of 
the parallels, and the second line one of the meri- 
dians; then it will be helpful to conceive of lines 
parallel to these two lines on either side of them 
and by them to divide the land and the sea with 
which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the 
shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly 
to be such as I have described it, being judged by 
the extent of the lines, which lines are of different 
measurements, both those of the length and those of 
the breadth ; and thereby too the “climata” will be 
better represented, both in the east and in the west, 
and likewise in the south and in the north. But 
since these straight lines must be drawn through 
Known places, two of them have already been so 
drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above, 
the one representing the length and the other the 
breadth ; and the other lines will be easily found by 
the help of these two. For by using these lines as 
“elements,” so to speak, we can correlate the regions 
‘that are parallel, and the other positions, both geo- 
graphical and astronomical, of inhabited places. 

17. Tt is the sea more’ than anything else that 
defines the contours of the land and gives it its 











2 Or, an we would say, 
thas in toind something similar to our system of co-or 
‘in analytical goometry.) 
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shape, by forming gulfs, deep seas, straits, and like- 
wise isthmuses, peninstlas, and promontories; but 
both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas 
herein. It is through such natural features that we 
gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favour- 
able positions of cities, and all the other diversified 
details with which our geographical map is filled. 
‘And among these details are the multitude of islands 
scattered both in the open seas and along the whole 
seaboard, And since different places exhibit differ- 
tent good and bad atiributes, as also the advantages 
and inconveniences that result therefrom, some dae 
to nature and others resulting from human design, 
the geographer should mention those that are due to 
nature; for they are permanent, whereas the adven- 
titious attributes undergo changes. And also of the 
latter attributes he should indicate such as can 
ersist for a long time, or else such as can not persist 
Fer long and yet somehow possess a certain distine- 
tion and fame, which, by enduring to later times, 
make a work of man, even when it no longer exists, 
‘a kind of natural ativibute of a place; henee it is 
clear that these latter attributes must also be men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning 
many cities what Demosthenes said of Olynthus and 
the cities round about it? which have so completely 
disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not know 
even whether they had ever been founded. But 
nevertheless men like to visit these places as well as 
others, because they are eager to see at least the traces, 
of deeds so widely famed, just as they like to visit the 
‘tombs of illustrious men. So, also, I have mentioned 


2 Phiippies 8. 117. 
+ Methone, Apollonia, and thinty-two other cities. 
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customs and constitutions that no longer exist, for 
the reason that utility urges me in their case just as 
it does in the case of deeds of action; that is, either 
to incite emulation or else avoidance of this or that. 

18. I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited 
world and say that our inhabited world, being girt 
by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea 
along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very 
urge. OF these four gulfs the northern one is 
called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the 
Hyreanian Sea) ; the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea, the one 
about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about 
opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far 
exceeds the others in size, is formed by the sea 
which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea 5 it takes 
s beginning in the west at the strait at the Pillars 
of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the 
regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and 
finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gulfs, 
the one on the left hand, which we call the Euxine 
Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas, All these 
aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior 
Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at the 
Pillars, whereas the others are not so narrow. The 
land that surrounds these gulfs is divided into three 
parts, as I have said. Now Europe has the most 
irregular shape of all three; Libya has the most 
"regular shape ; while Asia occupies a sort of middle 
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position between the other two in this respect. And 
the cause of their irregularity or their lack of it 
lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the 
coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of 
that of the aforesaid gulfs, ie regular and, as I have 
said, like a chlamys; but I must leave out of view 
the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is 
nothing when we are dealing with great things. 
And further, since in the study of geography we 
inquire not merely into the shapes and dimensions of 
countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions 
with reference to each other, hercin, too, the coast- 
line of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration 
more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. 
‘And far greater in extent here than there is the 
known portion, and the temperate portion, and the 
portion inhabited by well-governed cities and 
nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts 
of the world where tradition places more deeds of 
action, political constitutions, arts, and everything 
else that contributes to practical wisdom ; and our 
needs draw us to those places with which commercial 
and social intercourse is attainable; and these are 
the places that are under government, or rather 
under good government. Now, as I have said, our 
Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these 
respects; and so with it I must begin my de- 
seription. 

19. I have already stated that the strait at the 
Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the 
narrowest part of the strait is said to be abont 
seventy stadia; but after you sail through the 
narrows, which are one hundred and twenty stadia 
in length, the coasts take a divergent course all at 
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once, though the one on the left diverges more; and 
then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. It 
is bounded on the right side by the coastline of 
Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other side, 
first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of 
Narbo and Massilia, and next by Liguria, and finally 
by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. ‘The eastern 
side of this sen is formed by Sicily and the straits 
on either side of Sicily; the one between Italy and 
Sicily is seven stadia in width and the one between 
Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But 
the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is 
1 part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range; 
it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle ; 
and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. 
This, then, is the length of the sea, while its great- 
est breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the 
ance from the Galatie Gulf between Massilia and 
Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire 
portion of this sea along the coast of Libya they call 
the Libyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the 
‘opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, 
the Ligurian Sea, the Sardinian Sea, and finally, to 
Sicily, the Tyrrhenian Sea, There are numerous 
{islands along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as far 
as Liguria, and largest of all are Sardinia and 
Corsica, except Sicily; but Sicily is the largest and 
best of all the islands in our part of the world. 
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Far behind these in size are Pandateria and Pontia, 
which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, 
Aethalia, Planasia, Pithecussa, Prochyta, Capreae, 
Leueosia, and others like them. But on the other 
side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of 
the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among. 
which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off 
the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, 
either, among which are Cosiura, Aegimnras, and 
the Liparian Islands, which some call the Islands of 
‘Aeolus. 

20. Beyond Sicily and the straits on both sides of 
it other seas join with the former sea. ‘The first is 
the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the 
two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea 
formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now the 
Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with and a continu- 
ation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the 
Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it 
ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser 
{s about one thousand six hundred stadia in ciream- 
ference; and the islands Meninx and Cereina Iie at 
either side of its mouth, As for the Greater Syrtes, 
Eratosthenes says that its cfrouit is five thousand 
stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, 
reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to 
the common boundary between Cyrenaea and the 
rest of Libya in that region; but others have esti- 
mated its circuit at four thousand stadia, and its 
breadth at fifteen hundred stadia, as much as the 
breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in 
front of Sicily and Italy toward the regions of the 
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‘east, and, besides, in front of the strait that lies 
between them—in front of the territory of Rhegium 
1s far as Locri, and of the territory of Messina as 
far as Syracuse and Pachynum. Toward the regions 
of the east it stretches on to the headlands of 
CCrete, and its waters also wash round most of the 
Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of 
Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Lapygian 
Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the 
southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian 
Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the 
Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf But the 
Tonian Gulf is part of what is now called the 
Adriatic Sea. ‘The right side of this sea is formed 
by Ilyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at 
Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a 
narrow and long course; and its length is about six 
thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve 
hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this 
sea: off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyric- 
tica, and the Liburnides, and also Issa, Tragurium, 
Black Coreyra, and Pharos; and off the Italian 
coast the Diomedeae. ‘The stretch of the Sicilian 
Sea from Pachynum to Crete, they say, mensures 
four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as much 
the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia and the stretch 
from the Iapygian Cape to the head of the Gulf of 
Corinth is less than three thousand stadia, while 
that from Iapygia to Libya is more than four 
thousand. The islands of this sea are: Corcyra 
‘and the Sybota off the coast of Epirus ; and next to 
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
Zacynthus, and the Echinades. 

‘21, Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan, the 
Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Sea is 
between Crete, Argeia! and Attica; its greatest 
breadth, measured from Attica is about one thousand 
two hundred stadia, and its length is less than double 
its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, 
Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, 
and some of the Cyclades. Next beyond the Myrtoan 
Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf 
of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the Iearian 
and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, 
Carpathus,and the fist regions of Asia, In the Aegean 
are the Cyclades, the Sporades, and the islands 
that lie off Caria, Tonia, end Aeolis up to the Troad 
=I mean Cos, Samos, ‘Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos ; 
50 also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia, 
and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— 
namely, Euboea, Soyros, Peparcthos, Lemnos, Thasos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, con” 
‘cerning which I shall speak in my detailed descriptio 
‘The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia 
or slightly more, and its breadth is about two 
thousand stadia. "It is surrounded by the aforesaid 
regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium 
to the Thermaie Gulf as you sail towards the north, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2, 5. 21-22 


and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian 
Chersonese. 

22, Along this Chersonese lies the strait, seven. 
stadia in breadth, between Sestus and Abydus, through, 
which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont empty 
northwards into another sea which they call the 
Propontis ; and the Propontis empties into another 
‘sea termed the “Euxine”? Pontus. This latter is a 
Gouble sea, so to speak : for two promontories jut 
out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and 
the northern parts, and the other,. opposite to it, 
from Asia, thus contracting the passage between 
them and forming two large seas, “The promontory 
of Europe is called Criumetopon and that of Asia, 
Corarabis®; and they are about two thousand five 
hundred stadia distant from each other. Now 
the western sea has a length of three thousand 
eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to 
the mouths of the Borysthenes, and breadth of two 
thousand eight hundred stadia jin this sea the island 
of Leuce is situated, The eastern sea is oblong 
fand ends in a narrow head at Diosourias5 it hes « 
Tength of five thousand stadia or a little more, and a 
breadth of about three thousand stadia. The eireum- 
ference of the whole sea is approximately twenty- 
five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of 
this circumference to that of a bent Seythian bow,‘ 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 5. 22-24 


likening the bow-string to the regions on what is 
called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the 
ship-course along the coast from the outlet to the 
head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the 
promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but 
Small recesses and projections, so that it 1s like a 
straight line ; and the rest they liken to the horn 
of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve 
being rounded off, while the lower curve is straighter; 
and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, 
‘of which the western is much more rounded than 
the other. 

23. North of the eastern gulf lies Lake Mac 
which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia 
or even a little more, It empties into the Pontus at 
what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian 
Bosporus ; for they give the name of Thracian Bos- 
porus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is four 
stadia? The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred 
stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium ; 
and its breadth is approximately the same, In it le 
the island of Cyzicus and the litfle islands in its 
neighbourhood. 

24, Such, then, is the nature and such the size of 
the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the 
north, Again: the arm that begins at Rhodes and 
forms the Egyptian, the Pamphylion, and the Issican 
Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in 
Gilicia for a distance of five thousand stadia along 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia, 
Thence, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt encircle the sea 








1 Phat ig in breadth 5 but compare 7. 6.1, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 5. 24-25 


‘on the south and west as far as Alexandria, And 
Cyprus must lie both in the Issican and the Pam- 
phylian Gulf, since it borders on the Egyptian S 
The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with 
the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, 
while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. 
Eratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption 
made by navigators in regard to the length of the 
sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadia, 
others not hesitating to say itis even five thousand 
stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shadow- 
catching sun-dial, has discovered it to be three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty stadia. Now the 
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and the side called the right-hand side of the Pontic 
Sea, and the Propontis, and the sea-board next 
beyond as far as Pamphytia, form a great peninsula 
and a great isthmus belonging thereto that stretches 
from the sea at Tarsus to the city of Amisus, and to 
‘Themiseyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the 
country within this Tine, as far as Caria and Tonia 
‘and the peoples that live on this side of the Halys 
River, is all washed by the Aegean or else by the 
above-mentioned parts thereof on both sides of the 
peninsula, And indeed we eall this peninsula by 
the special name of Asia, the same name that is 
given to the whole continent. 

. In short, the head of the Greater Systis is the 
ost southerly point of our Mediterranean Sea, and 
next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and the mouths 
of the Nile; the most northerly point is the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Macotis 
to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) 
the mouth of the ‘Tanais is the most northerly point; 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 5, 25-26 


the most westerly point is the strait at the Pillars ; 
and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned 
head of the Pontus at Dioscurias ; and Eratosthenes 
is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most 
easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus 
and Themiscyra—or, if you like, you may add in the 
territory of Sidene on to Pharnacia, From these 
regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, I might say, 
‘more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will 
become clearer when I describe that region in de- 
tailt Such, then, is the nature of our Mediterranean 
Sea, 

26, I must also give a general description of the 
countries that surround this sea, beginning at the 
‘same points at which I began to describe the sea 
itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, 
Libya lies on your right hand as far as the stream of 
the Nile, and’on your left hand across the strait lies 
Europe as far as the Tanais. And both Enrope and 
Libya end at Asia, But I must begin with Europe, 
because it is both varied in form and admirably 
adapted by nature for the development of excellence 
in men and governments, and also because it has 
contributed most of its own store of good things to 
the other continents; for the whole of it is in- 
habitable with the exception of a small region that 
is uninhabited on account of the cold. ‘This un- 
inhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon- 
Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Maeotis, 
and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part of 
Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by 
nature only a wretshed existence to theirinhatant, 
yet even the regions of poverty and piracy become 

Compare 12. 8.17, 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 5. 26 


civilised as soon as they get good administrators. 
Take the case of the Greeks: though occupying 
mountains and rocks, they used to live happily, 
because they took forethought for good government, 
for the arts, and in general for the science of living. 
‘The Romans, too, took over many nations that were 
naturally savage owing to the regions they in- 
Iaabited, because those regions were either rocky or 
without. harbours or cold or for some other reason 
ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples 
who had been isolated, but also taught the more 
savage how to live under forms of government, But 
all of Europe that is level and has a temperate 
climate has nature to coiperate with her toward 
‘these results; for while in a country that is blessed 
by mature everything tends to peace, in a dis- 
agreeable country everything tends to'make men 
warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of 
country receive benefits from each other, for the 
latter helps with arms, the former with products of 
the soil, with arts, and with character-building. But 
the harm that they receive from each other, if they 
are not mutually helpfal, is also apparent ; and the 
might of those who are accustomed to carry arms 
will have some advantage unless it be controlled by 
the majority. However, this continent has a natural 
advantage to mect this condition also; for the whole 
of it is diversified with plains and mountains, 50 that 
throughout its entire extent the agricultural and 
civilised clement dwells side by side with the war- 
like element; but of the two elements the one that 
is peace-loving ismore numerous and therefore keeps 
control over the whole body; and the leading 
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GEOGRAPHY, 2. 5. 26-28 


nations, too—formerly the Greeks and later the 
Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and 
helped, And for this reason Enrope is most in- 
dependent of other countries as regards both peace 
and war; for the warlike population which she 
possesses is abundant and also that which tills her 
soils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in 
this respect, that she produces the fruits that are 
best and that are necessary for life, and all the use- 
fal metals, while she imports from abroad spices and 
precious stones—things that make the life of persons 
‘who have only a searcity of them fully as happy as 
that of persons who have them in abundance. So, 
also, Eatope offers an abundance of various kinds of 
cattle, but a scarcity of wild animals, Such, in a 
general way, is the nature of this continent. 

27. If, however, we look at the separate parts of 
it, the first of all its countries, beginning from the 
west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, 
whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the 
neighbouring Celtica; and these are the parts that 
lie towards the east, and within these parts the 
eastern side of Iberia is cut off by a mountain, the 
so-called Pyrences, but all the rest is surrounded by 
the seas on the south, as far as the Pillars, it is 
surrounded by our Sea, and on the other side, as 
far as the northern headlands of the Pyrenees, by 
the Atlantic. ‘The greatest length of this country is 
about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand. 

28, Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtiea, 
which extends to the River Rhine, On its northern 
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side it is washed by the whole British Channel (for 
the whole island of Britain lies over against and 
paralle! to the whole of Celtica and stretches length- 
wise about five thousand stadia) ; on its eastern side 
it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it 
js bounded, on the stretch that begins at the Rhine, 
by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region 
where the so-called Galatic Gulf? widens out—the 
region in which Massilia and Narbo are situated, 
very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing in 
the opposite direction, lies another gult® that is also 
called Galatic Gulf and it looks toward the north 
and Britain ; and itis between these two gulfs that 
Celtiea has its least breadth ; for it is contracted 
into an isthmus of less than’ three thousand, but 
move than two thousand, stadia. Between these 
two gulf a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus 
‘Mountain’ runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and 
comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of 
Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high 
mountains that form the are of a circle), their convex 
side is torned towards the plains of Celtica just 
mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their 
coneave side is tuned toward Liguria and Italy. 
Many tribes occupy these mountains, all Celtic 
except the Ligurians ; but while these Ligurians 
belong to a different. race, still they are similar to 
the Celts in their modes of life. They live in the part 
of the Alps that joins the Apennines, and they 
‘occupy a part of the Apennines also, ‘The Apen- 
nines form a mountain range running through the 
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whole length of Italy from the north to the south 
and ending at the Strait of Sicily. 

29, The first parts of Italy are the plains that Iie 

. at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head 
of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest 
of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form 
of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the 
Apennines extend lengthwise for about seven thou 
sand stadia, but with’ varying breadth. The seas 
that make Italy @ peninsula are the ‘Tyrrhenian 
(which begins at the Ligurian Sea), the Ausonian, 
and the Adriatic. 

30, Afier Italy ad Celtica come the remaining, 
or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two 
by the River Ister. This river flows from the west 
towards the cast and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on 
its Ieft the whole of Germany (which begins at the 
Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the 
country of the ‘Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar- 
matians as far as the River Tanats and Lake Macotis 5 
and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, 
Ilyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands 
which’ have already mentioned? lie off Europe; 
outside the Pillars: Gades, the Cassiterides, aud the 
Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars: the Gym- 
nesiae and other little islands? of the Phoenicians,’ 
and those off Massitia and Liguria, and the islands 
off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, 
and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece 
and as far as Macedonia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 

2 819-21 (abovo). 


2 That ia, tho Pityussee, which, with the Gymmesiae, form 
the Baleario Isles, # Soe 8.6.1, 
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31, After the Tenais and Lake Macotis come the 
regions of Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are 
contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Macotis, and 
following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran 
regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the 
Tauras’ Range, which stretches from the capes or 
Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther 
Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Teuran to 
that part of the continent which looks towards the 
north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part 
which looks towards the south; accordingly, the 
parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Macotis and 
the Tanats belong to the CisTauran regions. ‘The 
first of these regions are those that lie between the 
Caspian Sea and the Buxine Pontus, and they come 
to an end, in one direction, at the Tanais and the 
ocean, that, is, both at the exterior ocean and at 
that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, 
in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point 
‘where the distance from the head of the Pontus to 
the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis- 
Touran regions that are north of Hyreania, which 
reach all the way to the sea at India and farther 
Scythia, and to Mt. Tmacus. These regions are 
inhabited, partly, by the Maeotie Sarmatians, and by 
the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian 
Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the 
countries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and by 
Scythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians ; and, 
partly, beyond the Hyreanian Sea, by Scythians, 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Bactrians, Sogdianians, and 
also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond 
India on the north. And to the south of the 
Hyreanian Sea, in part, and of the whole of the 
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isthmus between this sea and the Pontus lie the 
reater part of Armenia, Colehis, the whole of 

ppadoeia up to the Euxine and to the Tibaranian 
tribes, and also the so-called Cis-Halys country, 
which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the 
Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called 
Phrygia on the Hellespont” (of which the Troad 
is a part) ; and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to 
the sea that forms its continuation, Aeolis, Tonia, 
Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia 
(of which, both the so-called“ Gnlatia of the Gall. 

‘recians” and Phrygia Eptetetus!” form a part), 

Lyenonia, and Ly« 

32. Following immediately upon the Cis-Tauran 
peoples come the peoples that inhabit the monntains®: 
the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of 
the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, 
and the Cataonfans and the Pisidians. Next after 
the mountaineers come the Trans-Tauran regions 
‘The first of them is India,! which is the greatest of 
all nations and the happiest in lot, a nation whose 
confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the 
southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, 
off the const of India, lies an island, Taprobane,t 
which is not less than Britam, ‘Then, if we turn from 
India toward the western regions’ and keep the 
‘mountains on our right, we come to a vast country, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes 
only a wretched livelihood to men who ate wholly 
barbarians and belong to different races. They call 
this country Aria, and it extends from the mountains 
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania, Next after Aria, 
toward the sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia 
(countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,2) 
and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of 
those countries; while the peoples who live near 
the mountains or in the mountains themselves are 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the 
tribesadjoining them, and the Mesopotamians, After 
Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the 
Euphrates. ‘These are: the whole of Arabia Felix 
(which is’ bounded by the whole extent of the 
Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the 
country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by 
the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the 
Euphrates and Syria). ‘Then come the peoples who 
live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far 
as the Nile, namely, the Hthiopians and the Arabs, 
and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the 
Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the ‘so-called 
“Trachiotae *"), and finally the Pamphylians, 

33. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite 
to us rons in a straight line almost to the Pillars, 
beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and 
perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and pro- 
jections of the promontories that form these gulfs; 
but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia to a 
certain point is approximately parallel to the former 
line, and then it draws in on the south and forms a 
sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside 
the Pillars and thus gives to Libya approximately 

2 that, the Persian Gulf 


+ That is, the inbabitents 
12.6.1. 
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the 
others show, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was 
once the prefect of that country, told me—like a 
leopard’s skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places 
that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. 
‘The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ auases."1 
But thongh Libya is thus pecoliar, it has some other 
peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In 
the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite 
to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea 
and the country about Carthage up to Maurasia and 
to the Pillars of Heracles ; secondly, even its coast- 
line on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance ; 
and thirdly, its interior region, which produces 
silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, 
for the most part,a rocky and sandy desert; and the 
same is also true of the straight prolongation of this 
region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, 
‘Arabia, and Gedvosia where the Fish Haters live 
‘The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us} 
for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by 
men of outside tribes ; and not only do very few of 
the natives from fur inland ever visit us, but what 
‘they tell is not trustworthy or complete either. But 
still the following is based on what they say. ‘They 
call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those 
who live next north of the Kthiopians they cal, in 
the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans ; 
those who live still north of these latter, Guetulans ; 
those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, 
next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaes, Marmaridans } 
‘while they call those beyond Gyrenaea and the Syrtes, 
Paylians, Nasamonians, and certaln of the Gaetateas, 
2 Phat is 

vou 1, s ser 
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and then Asbystians and Byzacians, whose territory 
reaches to that of Carthage. The tervitory of Car 
thage is large, and beyond it comes that of the 
Nomads? the best known of these are called, some 
of them, Masylians, and others Musaesylians. And 
last of all come the Manrusians. ‘The whole country 
from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though fall of 
wild beasts, as is also the whole of the interior of 
Libya, So it is not unlikely that some of these 
peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that 
in early times they were not able to cultivate the 
soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. 
But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill 
of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with 
them because of their fondness for fights with wild 
animals), but they have mastered farming as well as 
the chase. This, then, is what T have to say about 
the continents. 

34, It remains for me to speak about the “climata”” 
(which is likewise a subject that involves only a 
general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines 
which I have called “elements *"—I mean the two 
lines that mark of the greatest length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, but more particularly the 
breadth-line, Astronomers, of course, must treat 
this subject more at length, just as Hipparchus has 
treated it. For, as he himself says, he recorded the 
different aspects of the celestial bodies for all the 
different regions of the earth that are found in our 
Fourth®—I mean the regions between the equator 
‘and the north pole. ‘The geographer, however, need 
not busy himself with what lies outside of our 
ang. See 8.16. 

* Seo 2 6.6. 
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inhabited world; and even in the case of the parts of 
the inhabited world the man of affairs need not be 
taught the nature and number of the different aspects 
of the celestial bodies, vecause this ls dry reading for 
him, But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the 
significant and simplest differences noted by Hippar- 
chus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, that the 
magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes 
also. For the variation from this reckoning will not 
be large, so fir as the celestial phenomena are 
concemed, in the distances between the inhabited 
places. If, then, we cut the greatest civcle of the 
earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of 
these sections will have seven hundred stadia, Now 
it is this that Hipparchus uses as a measure for the 
istances to be fixed on theaforesaid mevidian through 
Meroé. So he begins with the inhabitants of the 
equator, and after that, proceeding along the said 
meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, 
with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, 
he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each 
place; but for me the equator is not the place to 
hegin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some 
think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited 
country, stretching as a narow strip through the 
centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account 
of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited 
world, But the geographer takes into his purview 
only this our inhabited world; and its limits are 
marked off on the south by the parallel through the 
Cinnamon-produeing Country and on the north by 
the parallel through Ierne ; and, keeping in mind the 
scope of my geography, I am neither required to 
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ebrotas’ bo who tr Expas hs obs Raped 

rrépa, vorubraroy Syra, éx’ airod [BpbeBae 705 
Gperucod wbedov, bat’ ébdmrectas Tod épitovros. 
1 58 NexBrrs peonuBpad mapdrdyrss mag 
rapdxerras Eabey 8 "Apa Bios xédros" rovrou & 
Eefaais els 70 to wAdayos 7} Kavapopodipos 
lorl, es 4 rv ddegdvrar yeyove Oiipa 7d 
mada. dentmres 8 3 rapdXanros obros th 
jav ert 10s vortwrépour usepdy vis Tax poBdons 
4 em) robs eoydzous oixoivras, 7h 8 emi re 
vorvirara tis ABins. 

36. ‘Tots 88 eard Mepény eal UrodepatSa vhy 








2 ‘The arctic eirelo as reforred to by Strabo was a variable 
celestial ciroo, and may be represented Ly a system of con. 
‘centre citles, each ono of which is tangent to the horizon of 
the observer aod has for its centre the visible eelestial pole 
‘and for ite radiva the altitude of that pole above the horizon, 
¢ the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles 
Aahat If thoy aromon-oxistentfor him at that point. As he 
‘proceeds toward the uorth pole his areti circle expan: 
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enumerate all the many inhabited places that the 
said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix 
all the celestial phenomena; but I must begin with 
the southern parts, as Hipparchus does. 

35. Now Hipparchus says that the people who 
live on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon. 
producing Country (this parallel is three thousand 
stadia south of Meroe and from it the equator is 
distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have 
their home very nearly midway between the equator 
and the swimmer tropic which passes through Syene ; 
for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Merod. 
The Cinnamon-producing people are the first to 
whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic 

ircle and always visible; for the bright star at the 
ip of the tail, the most southerly im the constellation, 
is situated on the very circumference of the arctic 
circle, so that it touches the horizon. ‘The Arabian 
Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in 
question, to the cast of it; and where this gulf pours 
outside into the exterior sea is the Cinnamon- 
producing Country, where in ancient times they used 
to hunt the elephant. But this parallel® passes 
outside the inhabited world, running, on the one 
side, to the south of Taprobane, or else to ite farther- 
most inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most 
southerly regions of Libya. 

36. In the regions of Merod, and of the Ptolemats 


that ab the Cinnaron-produsing Country the Little Baa is 
comprehended within his circle, and at Syeno almost the 
whole of the Great, Bear, and so on. ‘The same. general 

neiple wonld apply to cbservations made by an observer 
ina jontney from bie equator tothe south pole, 

YThat is, through the Cinnamen-producing Country. 

* That is, on the east. 
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4 tinh rdp dor 4 98 lana, Madi 
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In the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day 
has thivteen equinoctial hours; and this inhabited 
country is approximately midway between the equator 
and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the 
stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia 
more). And the parallel through Mero passes, on 
the one side, through unknown regions, and, on the 
other, through the capes of India, At Syene, at 
Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, and in the country 
of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at 
the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day 
has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and 
almost the whole of the Great Bear is also visible in 
the aretic circle, with the exception of the legs, the 
tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. 
And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one 
side, through the country of the Fish-Eaters in 
Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, 
through ‘the regions that are almost five thousand 
stadia south of Cyrene, 

87. In all the regions that lie between the tropie 
and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 
that is, toward the north and toward the south; but, 
beginning at the regions of Syene and the summer 
‘tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; 
and the inhabitants of the former region are called 
Amphiscians,® and of the latter, Heteroscians. There 
is till another distinctive characteristic of the regions 
beneath the tropic, which I have mentioned before in 
speaking of the zones,¢ namely, the soil itself is very 

4 On the “ equinoctial hour,” se footnote 283, 

2 hab, the diatanoe from Mero tothe ef in 1,800 
“para dimer a 

teak erat 
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2 pla, Gosselin for deed 5 editors following. 

1 Softnentan, Gosslin, fot BaBsAdyos; Meinoke, Grosiord, 


followings O. Maller spprovn 
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7 Computation on the basia of this ratio gives Alexandria's 
Antitade as, 30° 67" 0", and its distance from the equator as 
21.675 stadia. OF course figures based on such a Tatio are 
‘only approximate. Hipparchus gives 21,800. Let a vertical 
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sandy, silphium-producing, and dry, whereas the 
regions to the south of it are well-watered and very 
fruitful. 

88. In the region approximately four hundred 
stadia farther a than the eral ‘through 
Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has 
fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the 
zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. 
At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sun- 
dial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as 
five to three? But the region in question is thirteen 
hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be 
true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the 
shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to 
seven.? But our parallel through Alexandria passes, 
in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions 
nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central 
Maurusia, and, in the other direction, it passes 
through Egypt, Coclesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, 
Sosiana, Persia, Carmanis, Upper Gedtosia, and 
India.* 

89. At the Ptolemais in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and 
at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day 
has fourteen and one quarter equincctial hours ; and 
these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther 
north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia 
Tine AB vey st the index. ‘Then let BO be the horizontal 
Snow. Ee ang, BAC in hosted of the point # and 
tay be salve by tngecemey, 

2 te ated of Caching teefore, would be 82° 98°16%, 
which covreaponis fo'n eatanc of B5700 sala om ths 
ATG fx parallel of Taitade by tho countries through 
which ie tam Hum ooo inden bal Stesbo nat trogen 
Toesto. On Ore Tez te; 1es a; anoles 
Sy Upper Rprn Sabo mat wean npia 
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farthernorth than Carthage, Butin the Peloponnesus, 
in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about 
Xanthus of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus, and 
also in the regions four hundred stadia south of 
Syracuse,— here, I say, the longest day has fourteen 
and one half equinoctial hours. ‘These regions are 
three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant 
in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to 
Eratosthenes, this parallel runs through Caria, 
Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and 
the parts of India along the Caucasus. 

40. At the Alexandria in the ‘Troad and the 
regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, atthe Apollonia in 
pros, and in the regions south of Rome but north 
of Neapolis, the longest day has fiftcen equinoctial 
hours. ‘This parallel is about seven thousand stadia 
north of the parallel through the Alexandria in 
Egypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three 
thousand four hundred stadia distant from the 

allel through Rhodes, and one thousand five 
Rindred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Mass, 
and the regions thereabouts; and a little north of it 
Jies the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says 
Eratosthenes, passes through Mysia, 'Paphlagonia, 
Sinope, and the regions thereabouts, Hyreania, and 
Bactra, 

41. ‘At Byzantium and the regions thereabouts the 
longest day has fifteen and one quarter equinoctial 
hours, and the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to 
the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that 
of one Inndred and twenty to forty-two minus one 
fifth. These regions are about four thousand nine 
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hundred stadia distant from the parallel through the 
centre of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the equator If you sail 
into the Pontus and proceed about fourteen lundred 
stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes 
fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions 
are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, 
and there the aretie circle is in the zenith ; and the 
star on the neck of Cassiopefalies on the arctic circle, 
while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is little 
north of it. 

42, In the regions about three thousand eight 
handved stadia north of Byzantium? the longest 
day has Sixteen cquinoctial hours; and therefore 
Cassiopeia moves within the arctic eivele, ‘These are 
the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern 
parts of Lake Macotis, and they are about thirty- 
four thousand one hundred stadia distant from the 
equator. ‘There the northern part of the horizon is 
dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the 
entire night in the summer-time, the sun's light 
making a reverse movement from west back to east.* 
For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal 
sign distant from the horizon; and accordingly the 
son at midnight is just that distance below the 
horizon. And in our own regions also, when the sun 
is so far as that from the horizon before sunrise and 
after sunset, it illumines the skies in the east and in 
the west. And in those regions in the winter-days 
the sun attains an clevation of at most nine eubits.* 























2 That js, «latitude of 43¢ 17 6, 
+ Whieh corresponds to 48" 42’51". + Compare 2,1. 18. 
4 That in, aoven-torafthe of 30°, or 17* 30". 

* The astrononical eubit of the ancients was two degrees. 
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Eratosthenes says that these regions are a little more 
than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroé, since 
the distance from Meroé to the parallel through the 
Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence 
to the Borysthenes, five thousand, In the regions 
about six thousand three hundred stadia distant 
from Byzantium? north of Lake Macotis, in the 
‘winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at most 
six cubits, and there the longest day has seventeen 
uinoctial hours. 

43, Sinee the regions beyond already lie near 
territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they 
are without value to the geographer. Butif any one 
‘wishes to learn about these regions also, and about 
all the other astronomieal matters that are treated 
by Hipparehus, but omitted by me as being already 
too clearly treated to be diseussed in the present 
treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And 
what Poseidonivs says about the Periselans and 
Amphiseians and Heteroscians* is too clear to be 
repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these 
terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to 
show wherein it is useful for geography and wherein 
useless. Now since the point in question concerns 
the shadows cast by the sun, and since, on the 

fidence of our senses, the sun moves along a. circle 
parallel to the revolution of the universe, it follows 
That, wherever each revolution of the universe pro- 
duces a day and a night (because at one time the sun 
moves beneath the earth and at another time above 
the arth), the people ave thought of as, either 
“Amphiseians or Heteroscians,—as Amphiscians, all 


4 Corresponding to 52°17’ 9. 
+ S002. 2 Sand 2 6. 37, 
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whose shadows at noon sometimes full toward the 
north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south 
the index (which is perpendicular to the horizontal 
surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the 
opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves 
round to the opposite side (this is the result for only 
those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros- 
cians, all whose shadows cither always fall toward 
the north, as is the case with us, or always toward, 
the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
the other temperate zone. And this is the result 
for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than 
the tropie circle But wherever the arctic circle is 
the same as, or lnrger than, the tropie,? there the 
Perigeians begin and they extend to the people who 
live beneath the pole. Vor since, in. those regions, 
the sun moves above the carth throughout the 
whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that 
the shadow will move in a circle round the index of 
the sun-dial; and that is the reason why Poseidonius 
called them Periscians, although they are non-existent 
‘so far as geography is concerned ; for all those 
regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as 
Ihave already stated in my criticism of. Pytheas. 
‘Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with 
the extent of th habited region, apart from 
assuming that those regions which have the tropic- 
frctic circle? lie beneath the circle described by 























oe, 
froplo-atetie eirelo” Strabo refers to the ci 
aretie cirele bocomes equal to the tropic sire 
Tanitade 66°. 
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the pole of the zodiac! in the diurnal revolution 
of the universe—that is, on the hypothesis that the 
distance between the equator and the tropie is four- 
sixtieths of the greatest circle. 

jection of thie circle upon the earth marks of the 


frigid zone, and is practically what we mean today by 
the term “arctic circ.” 
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